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TO 
PEGGY STEWARDSON 


AND ALL THE OTUER CHILDREN, BSS 


WHO MADE MY SOJOURN IN TUE UNITED 
A THAR OF ALAPTY 


PREFACE 


Dear Proor: 

Four years have come and gone since first you asked me 
to write a Story of the United States ‘lest you should grow 
up knowing nothing of your own country.’’ I think, how- 
ever, that you are not yet very grown up, not yet too 
“proud and great’’ to read my book. But I hope that you 
know something already of the history of your own coun- 
try. For, after all, you know, this is only a play book, It 
is not a book which you need knit your brows over, or in 
which you will find pages of facts, or polities, and long 
strings of dates. But it is a book, I hope, which when you 
lay it down will make you say, ‘‘I’m glad that I was born 
an American. I’m glad that I can salute the stars and 
stripes as my flag.’’ 

Yes, the flag is yours. It is in your keeping and in that of 
every American boy and girl. It is you who in the next 
generation must keep it flying still over a people free and 
brave and true, and never in your lives do aught to dim 
the shining splendour of its silver stars. 

Always your friend, 
H. E. Marsan. 
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PART 1: STORIES 


CHAPTER I 


Ol OLDS S 30U GHT AND 


a we ing 
r, and 


Ts days long long ago 
named Frric the Rec. 
mien held him in high honour. 

Now one day to the court of Hn arni the 
son of Herinlf. This Biarni was Ve e had 
sailed many times upon the seas, and when he came home 
he had ever some fresh tale of marvel and adventure to tell. 
But this time he had a tale to tell more marvellous than 


any before. For he told how far away across the sea of 


Greenland, where no man had sailed befere, he had found 
a new, strange land. 

But when the people asked news of this unknown Innd 
Bjarni conld tell them little, for le had not set foot upon 
those far shores. Therefore the people scorned him. 

‘Truly you have little hardihood,?” they said, ‘‘else you 
had gone ashore, and seen for yourself, and had given 
us good account of this land.”’ 

But although Bjarni could tell nought of the new strange 
‘land, save that he had seen it, the people thonght much 
about it, and there was great Feit about vavages and dis- 
eoveries, and many longed to sail forth and find again the | 
land which Bjarni the Traveller had seen. But more than 
any other in that kingdom, Leif the son of Eric the Red, 
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4 THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
longed to find that land. So Leif went to Hrie and said: 

‘*Oh my father, I fain would seek the land which Bjarni 
the Traveller has seen. Give me gold that I may buy his 
ship and sail away upon the seas to find it.’’ 

Then Eric the Red gave his son gold in great plenty. 
‘Go, my son,’’ he said, ‘‘buy the ship of Bjarni the 
Traveller, and sail to the land of which he tells.’’ 

Then Leif, quickly taking the gold, went to Bjarni and 
bought his ship. 

Leif wag a tall man, of great strength and noble bearing. 
He was also a man of wisdom, and just in all things, so 
that men loved and were ready to obey him. 

Now therefore many men came to him offering to be his 
companions in adventure, until soon they were a company 
of thirty-five men. They were all men tall and of great 
strength, with fair golden hair and eyes blue as the sea 
upon which they loved to sail, save only Tyrker the German. 

Long time this German had lived with Eric the Red and 
was much beloved by hin. Tyrker also loved Leif dearly, 
for he had known him since he was a child, and was indeed 
his foster father. So he was eager to go with Leif upon 
this adventurous voyage. Tyrker was very little and plain. 
Eis forehead was high and his eyes small and restless. He 
wore shabby clothes, and to the blue-eyed, fair-haired giants 
of the North he seemed indeed a sorry-looking little fellow. 
But all that mattered little, for he was a clever craftsman, 
and Leif and his companions were glad to have him go with 
them. 

Then, all things being ready, Leif went to his father and, 
bending his knee to him, prayed him to be their leader. 

But Erie the Red shook his head. ‘‘Nay, my son,’’ he 
said, ‘‘T am old and stricken in years, and no more able 
to endure the hardships of the sea.’’ 

‘Yet come, my father,’’ pleaded Leif, ‘‘for of a certainty 
if you do, good luck will go with us.”’ 
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‘YVhen Eric looked longingly at the sea. His heart bade 
him go ont upon it once again ere he died. So he yielded 
to the prayers of his son and, mounting upon his 
he rode towards the ship. 

When the sea-farers saw him come they set up a shout of 
welcome. But when Eric was not far from the ship the 
horse npon avhich he was riding stumbled, and he was 
thrown to the ground. He tried te rise but could not, for 
his foot was sorely wounded. 


Seeing that he cried out sadly, ‘It igh t for me to dis- 
cover new lands; go ye without me 
So Eric the Red returned to his home, and Leif went on 


his way to his ship with his comp ee 

Now they busied themselves and set their dragon-headed 

essel in order. And when all was ready they spread their 
ee sails, and sailed out into the unknown sea, 

Westward and ever westward they sailed towards the 
seiting of the sun. For many days they tt] 
saw no land: nought was abont them but the restless, 
ing waves. But at length one day to their watching eyes 
there appeared a faint grey line far on the horizon. ” Then 
their hearts bounded for joy. They had nof sailed in vain, 
for land was near. 

*‘Surely,’’ said Leif, as they drew close to it, ‘‘t us is 
the land which Bjarni saw. Let it not be said of us that 
we passed it by as he did.” 

So, casting anchor, Leif and his companions launchec 
boat and went ashore. But it was no fair land to wh 
they had come. Far inland great snow-covered mountains 
rose, and between them and the sea lay flat and barren 
rock, where no grass or green thing grew. It seemed to 
Leif and his companions that there was no good thing in 
this land. 

“<7 will eall it Helluland or Stone Land,’’ said Leif, 

Then he and his companions went back to the shi p and 


6 THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
put ont to sea once more. They came to land again after. 
some time, and again they east anchor and launched a boat 
and went ashore. This land was flat. Broad stretches 
of white sand sloped gently to the sea, and behind the 
level plain was thickly wooded. 

‘This land,’’ said Leif, ‘‘shall also have a name after its 
nature.’’ So he called it Markland or Woodland. 

Then again Leif and his companions returned to the ship, 
and mounting into it they sailed away upon the sea. And 
now fieree winds arose, and the ship was driven before the 
blast so that for days these sea-farers thought no more of 
finding new lands, but only of the safety of their ship. 

But at length the wind fell, and the sun shone forth once 
more. Then again they saw land, and launching their boat 
they rowed ashore. 

To the eyes of these sea-faring men, who for many 
days had seen only the wild waste of waters, the land 
seemed passing fair. Por the grass was green, and as the 
sun shone upon if it seemed to sparkle with a thousand 
diamonds. When the men put their hands upon the grass, 
and touched their mouths with their hands, and drank the 
dew, it seerned to them that never before had they tasted 
anything so sweet. So pleasant the land seemed to Leif and 
his companions that they determined to pass the winter 
there. They therefore drew their ship up the river which 
flowed into the sea, and cast anchor. 

Then they carried their hammocks ashore and set to work 
to build a house. 

They huild When the house was finished Leif ealled his companions 
oe together and spoke to them. 

‘‘T will now divide our company into two bands,’’ he said, 
*“so that we may explore the country round about. One _ 
half shall stay at homie, and the other half shall explore the — 
land. But they who go to explore must not go so far away - 
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; they cannot return home at night, nor must they sepa- 
» from each other, lest they be Jost.’’ 
And as Leif said so it was done. Hach day a company 
et out to explore, and sometimes Leif went with the ex- 
loring party, and sometimes he stayed at home. But each 
day as evening came they all returned to their house, and 
told what they had seen. 
At length, however, one day, when those who had gone 
abroad returned, one of their number was missing, ae 
when the roll was called it was found that it was T yrker the 
German who had strayed. Thereat Leif was sorely troubled, 
for he loved his foster-father dearly. So he spoke sternly 
to his men, reproaching them for their carelessness in let- 
ting Tyrker separate from them, and taking twelve of his 
-rnen with him he set ont at once to search for his foster- 
father. But they had not gone far when, to their great 
joy, they saw their lost comrade coming towards them. 
‘Why art thou so late, oh my foster-father?”’ cried Leif, 
as he ran to him. ‘‘Why hast thou gone astray from the 
others??? 
But Tyrker paid little heed to Leif’s questions. He was 
strangely excited, and rolling hig eyes wildly he laughed 
and spoke i in German which no one understood. At length, 
however, he grew calmer and spoke to them in their own 
language. ‘‘I did not go much farther than the others,” 
he said. ‘‘But I have found something new. I have found 
vines and grapes.’’ 
**Ts that indeed true, my fostor: father?’’ said Leif. 
‘Of a certainty it is true,’’ replied Tyrker. ‘‘For Iwas 
born where vines grow freely.’’ 
This was great news; and all the men were eager to go 
and see for themselves the vines which Tyrker had discov- 
ered. But it was already late, so they all returned to the 
house, and waited with what patience they could until 
morning. 


Tyrker 
finds 
grapes 


Thorvald 
gets forth 
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Then, as soon as it was day, Tyrker led his companions 
to the place where he had found the grapes. And when 
Leif saw ther he ealled the land Vineland because of thera. 
He also decided to load his ship with grapes and wood, and 
depart homeward. So each day the men gathered grapes 
and telled trees, until the ship was full. Then they get sail 
for home. 

The winds were fair, and with but few adventures they 
arrived safely at home. There they were received with 
great rejoicing. Henceforth Leif was called Leif the Lucky, 
and he lived ever after in great honour and plenty, and 
the and which he had discovered men ealled Vineland the 
Good. 

In due tune, however, Erie the Red died, and after that 
Leif the Lucky sailed no more upon the seas, for his 
father’s kingdom was now his, and he must needs stay at 
home to rule his land. But Leif’s brother Thorvald greatly 
desired to go to Vineland so that he might explore the coun- 
try sill further. 

then when Leif saw his brother’s desire he said to him, 
“Tf it be thy will, brother, thou mayest go to Vineland in 
my ship.’’ 

At that Thorvald rejoiced greatly, and gathering thirty 
men he set sail, crossed the sea without adventure, and 
came to the place where Leif had built his house. 

here he and his company remained during the winter. 
Then in the spring they set forth to explore the coast. 
oo some tirne ence came upon a fair country where there 


vi hen 1 *hory ad saw it he said, ‘It is so fair a country 
that I shoul d like to make my bome here.”’ 


Until this time the Norsemen had seen no mhabitants of 
the land. But now as they returned to their ship they saw 
three mounds upon the shore. When the Norsemen came 


near they saw that these three mounds were three canoes 
- > 
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oe 
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and under cach were Aioes Inen armed 

arrows, who Iny in wait to slay them. 
saw that, they divided their ny 
in battle array. And after a Herce | 
savages, save one who fled to his canoe anc aeeap 

When the fight was over the Norsemen “diets on upon a 
hich headland and looked rownd to see if There were signs 
of any more savages. Below them they saw severa 
which they fook to be the houses of the sav ‘, 
that it behooved them therefore to be on their enard. Dut 
they were too weary to go further, and casting themselves 
down upon the ground where they were they fell imto a 
heavy sleep. 

Suddenly they were awakened by a great shout, and they 
seemed to hear a voice ery aloud, ‘‘ Awake, Thorvald, thou 
and all thy company, Hf ye wor aid save your lives. Flee to 
thy s ship with all thy me n, and sail with speed from this 
land,”’ 

So ‘Thorvald and his companions fled speedily to their 
ship, and set it in fighting array. Soon a erowd of dark- 
skinned savages, uttering fearful yells, rushed upon them. 
They ea st their arrows at the Norsemen, and Ae flereely 
for some time. But seeing that their arrows availed litle 

against the strangers, and that on the other hand many of 
their braves were slain, they at last fled. 

Then, the enemy being fed, 'T boxvald, turning to his men, 

asked, one any of you Wounded? 

‘‘Nay,’’ they answered, ‘‘we are all whole.’’ 

“That is well,’ said ‘Thorvald. ‘‘As for me, I am 
wounded in the armpit by an arrow. Here is the shaft. 
Of a surety it will cause my death. And now I counsel 
you, turn homeward with all speed. But carry me first to 
that headland which seemed to me to promise so pleasant a 
dwelling-place, and lay me there. Thus it shall be seen that 
I spoke truth when I wished to abide there. And ye shall 
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place a cross at my feet, and another at my head, and call 
it Cross Ness ever after.”’ 

So Thorvald died. Then his companions buried him as 
he had bidden them in the land which had seemed to him 
so fair. And as he had commanded they set a cross at his 
feet and another at his head, and called the place Cross 
Ness. Thus the first white man was laid to rest in Vineland 
the Good. 

Then when spring came the Norsemen sailed home to 
Greenland. And there they told Leif of all the things they 
had seen and done, and how his brave brother had met his 
death, 

Now when Leif’s brother Thorstein heard how Thorvald 
had died he longed to sail to Vineland to bring home his 
brother's body. So once again Leif’s ship was made ready, 
and with five and twenty tall, strong men Thorstein set 
forth, taking with hin his wife Gndrid. 

But Thorstein never saw Vineland the Good. For sterms 
beset his ship, and after being driven hither and thither 
for many months, he lost all reckoning, and at last eame to 
land in Greenland once more. And there Thorstein died, and 
Gndrid went home to Leif. 

Now there came to Greenland that summer a man of 
great wealth named Thorfinn, And when he saw Gudrid 
he loved her and sought her in marriage, and Leif giving 
his consent to it, Thorfinn and Gudrid were married. 

At this time many people still talked of the voyages to 
Vineland, and they urged Thorfinn to journey thither and 
seck to find ont more about these strange lands. And 
more than all the others Gudrid urged him to go. So at 
length Thorfinn determined to undertake the voyage. But — 
it came to his mind that he would not merely go to Vine- 
land and return hore again. Ne resolved rather to settle 
there and make it his home. 

Thorfinn therefore gathered about sixty. men, and thode 
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who had wives took also their wives with them, together 
with their cattle and their houschold goods. 

Then Thorfinn asked Leif to give him the house whieh 
e had built in Vineland. And Leif f replied, ‘‘T will lend the 
house to you, but Twill not give it.’ 

=o Thorfinn and Gudrid and all their company sailed 
out to sea, and’ without adventures arrived safely at Leif’s 
house in Vineland. 

There they lived all that winter in great comfort. There 
was no lack of food either for man or beast, and the cattle 
they had bronght with them roamed at will, and fed upon 
the wide prairie lands. 

All winter and spring the Norsemen dwelt in Vincland, 

and they saw no human beings save themselves. Then one 
day in early summer they saw a great troop of natives come 
out of the wood. They were dark and little, and it seemed 
to the Norsemen very ugly, with great eyes and broad 
eheeks. The cattle were near, and as the savages appeared 
the bull began to bellow. And when the savages heard 
that sound they were afraid and fled. For three whole 
weeks nothing more was seen of them, after that time how- 
ever they took courage again and returned. As they ap- 
proached they made signs to show that they came in peace, 
and with them they brought huge bales of furs which they 
wished to barter. 
_ The Norsemen, it is true, could not understand the Jan- 
guage of the natives, nor could the natives understand the 
Norsemen; but by signs they made known that they wished 
o barter their furs for weapons. his, however, Thorfinn 
orbade. Instead he gave them strips of red eloth which 
ney took very eagerly and bound about their heads. Thor- 
nn also commanded his men to take milk to the savages. 
ind when they saw it they were eager to buy and drink it. 
o that it was said many of them carried away their mer- 
handise in their stomachs. 
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Thus the days and months passed. Then one summer 
day a little son was born to Thorfinn and Gudrid. They 
called him Snorri, and he was the first white child to be 
born on the Continent which later men called the New 
World. ‘Thus three years went past. But the days were 
not all peaceful. For quarrels arose between the new- 
comers and the natives, and the savages attacked the 
Norsemen and killed many of them. 
hen Thorfinn said he would no longer stay in Vineland, 
but would retnrn to Greenland. So he and all his eom- 
pany made ready their ship, and sailed out upon the seas, 
and came at length safely to Greenland. 

Then after a time Thorfinn sailed to Iceland. There he 
made his home for the rest of his life, the people holding 
himin high honour, Snorri also, his son who had been born 
in Vineland, grew to be a man of great renown 

Such are some of the old Norse stories of the first finding 
of America. The country which Leif called Helluland was 
most likely Labrador, Markland Newfoundland, and Vine- 
land Nova Scotia. 

Besides these there were many other tales of voyages 
to Vinel pee Por after Leif and his brothers many other 

Vikings of the North sailed, both from Greenland and from 
Norw: ay, - the fair western lands. Yet although they 
sailed there so often these old Norsemen had no idea that 
they had discovered a vast continent. They thought that 
Vineland was merely an island, and the discovery of it 
made no stir In Europe. By degrees too the voyages 
tiither ceased, Un days of wild warfare at home the Norse- 
men forgot the fair western land which Leif had discovered. 
‘They heard of it only in minstrel tales, and it eame to be 
for them a sort of fairy-land which had no existence save 
Ina poet's dream. 

But now wise men have read these tales with care, and 
many have come to belleve that they are not mere fairy 
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stories. They have come to beleve that hundreds He Vee 
before Columbus lived the Vikings of the North sailed a i 
western seas and found the land which lay beyond, the land 
which we now call America. 


The Sea of 
Darkness 


CHAPTER II 


THE SEA OF DARKNESS AND THE GREAT FAITH 
OF COLUMBUS 


In those far-off times besides the Vikings of the North 
other daring sailors sailed the seas. But all their sailings 
took them eastward. For it was from the east that all the 
trade and the riches came in those days. To India and 
to far Cathay sailed the merchant through the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, to return with a rich and fragrant 
eargo of silks and spices, pearls and priceless gems. 

None thought of sailing westward. For to men of those 
days the Atlantic Ocean was known as the Outer Sea or the 
Sea of Darkness. There was nothing to be gained by ven- 
turing upon it, rauch to be dreaded. It was said that huge 
and horrible sea-dragons lived there, ready to wreck and 
swallow down any vessel that might venture near. An 
enormous bird also hovered in the skies waiting to pounce 
upon vessels and bear them away to some unknown eyrie. 
Even if any foolhardy adventurers should defy these dan- 
gers, and escape the horror of the dragons and the bird, 
other perils threatened them. For far in the west there 
lay a bottomless pit of seething fire. That was easy 
of proof. Did not the face of the setting sun glow with 
the reflected light as it sank in the west? There would be 
no hope nor reseue for any ship that should be drawn into 
that awful pit. 

Again it was believed that the ocean flowed downhill, and 
that 1f a ship sailed down too far it would never be able 
to get back again. These and many other dangers, said 

iq 
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the ignorant people of those days, threatened the rash 
sailors who should attempt to sail wpon the Sea of Dark- 
ness. So it was not wonderful that for hundreds of years 
men contented themselves with the well-known routes 
which indeed offered adventure enough to satisfy the heart 
of the most daring. 

But as timie passed these old trade-routes fell more and 
more into the hands of Turks and Infidels. Port after 
port came under their rule, and infidel pirates swarmed 
in the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean until no Christian 
vessel was safe. At every step Christian traders found 
themselves hampered and hindered, and in danger of their 
lives, and they began to long for another way to the lands 
of spice and pearls. 

Then it was that men turned their thoughts to the dread 
Sea of Darkness. The less ignorant among them had begun 
to disbelieve the tales of dragons and flery pits. The world 
was round, said wise men. Whi then, if that were so, India 
could be reached by sailing west as well as by sailing east. 

Many men now came to this conclusion, among them an 
Italian sailor named Christopher Columbus. The more 
Columbus thought about his plan of sailing west to reach 
India, the more he believed in it, and the more he longed 
to set out. But without a great deal of money guch an 
expedition wag impossible, and Columbus was poor. His 
only hope was to win the help and friendship of a king or 
some other great and wealthy person. 

The Portuguese were in those days a sea-faring people, 
and their ships were to he found wherever ships dared go. 
Indeed Prince Henry of Portugal did so much to encourage 
voyages of discovery that he was called Henry the Navi- 
gator. And although he was by this time dead, the people 
still took great interest in voyages of discovery. So at 
length Columbus determined to go to King John of Portu- 
gal to tell him of his plans, and ask for his aid. 
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King Jobn listened kindly enough, it seemed, to what 
Columbus had to say. But before giving him any answer 
he said that he must consult his wise men. These wise men 
looked upon the whole idea of sailing to the west to reach 
the east as absurd. So King John refused to give Colum- 
bus any lielp. 

Yet althongh most of King John’s wise men thought 
little of the plan, King John himself thought that there 
was something in it. But instead of helping Columbus he 
meanly resolved to send out an expedition of his own. This 
he did, and when Columbus heard of it he was so angry 
that he left Portugal, which for more than ten years he 
had made his home. He was poor and in debt, so he left 
the eountry secretly, in fear of the King, and of those to 
whom he owed money. 

When Columbus thus fled from Portugal, penniless and 
in debt, he was a man over forty. He was a bitterly disap- 
pointed man, too, but he still clung to his great idea. So 
he sent his brother Bartholomew to England to beg King 
Henry VII to help him, while he himself turned towards 
Spain. Bartholomew, however, reached England in an evil 
heur for his quest. For Henry VI bad but newly wrested 
the crown from Richard UI, and so had no thonght to 
spare for unknown lands. Christopher also arrived in 
Spain at an unfortunate time. For the Spaniards were 
carrying on a flerce warfare against the Moors, and King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella had little thought or money 
to spare for any other undertaking. Therefore, although 
Ferdinand listened to what Columbus had to say, for the 
time being he could promise no help. 

So years passed. Columbus remained in Spain. Fer in 
spite of all his rebuffs and disappointments be did not _ 
despair. As the court moved from place to place he fol- _ 
lowed it, hoping always that the day would eome when the 
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King and Queen would listen to him, and believe in his 
great enterprise. 

Meanwhile he lived in want and misery, and just kept 
himself from starvation by making and selling maps. To 
the common people he seemed a madman, and as he passed 
through the streets in his worn and threadbare garments 
_ children jeered and pointed fingers of scorn at him. 
Yet in spite of mockery and derision Columbus elung to 

his faith. Indeed it burned in him so strongly that at 
length he made others share it too, and men who were 
_ powerful at court became his friends. 

At last the war with the Moors ended victoriously for 
Spain. Then these friends persuaded Queen Isabella to 
listen again to what Columbus had to say. To this the 
Queen consented, and when she heard how poor Columbus 
_ was she sent hun some money, so that he might buy clothes 
fit to appear at court. 

When Columbus heard the good news he was overjoyed. 
As quickly as might be he bought new clothes, and mount- 
ing upon a mule he rode towards Granada. But when 
Columbus arrived he found the court still in the midst of 
rejoicings to celebrate victory. Among the light-hearted, 
gaily dressed throng there was no one who had a thonght 
to spare for the melancholy, white-haired dreamer who 
passed like a dark shadow amidst them. With his fate, 
_ as it were, trembling in the balance, Columbus had no heart 
_ for rejoicing. So he looked on ‘‘with indifference, almost 
with contempt.’’ 

But at length his day came. At length all the jubilation 
_ was over, and Ferdinand and Isabella turned their thoughts 
to Columbus. He came before them and talked so earnestly 
of his great project that they could not but believe in it. 
‘The day was won. Both King and Queen, but more espe- 
cially the Queen, were willing to help the great enterprise. 
Now however Columbus himself all but wreeked his chanees. 
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He had dreamed so long abont this splendid adventure, he 
was so filled with belief in its grandeur, that he demanded 
conditions such as would hardly have been granted to the 
greatest prince in the land. 

Columbus demanded that he should be made admiral and 
viceroy of all the lands he might discover, and that after 
his death this honour shonld descend to his son and to his 
son’s son for ever and ever. He also demanded a tenth 
part of all the pearls, precious stones, gold, silver and 
Spices, or whatever else he might gain by trade or barter. 

At these demands the grandees of Spain stood aghast. 
What! This shabby dreamer, this penniless beggar aspired 
to honour and dignities fit for a prince! It was absurd, 
and not to be thought of. If this beggarly sailor would 
haye Spain assist him he must needs be more humble in 
suit, 

But not one jot would Columbus abate of his demands. 

So the Couneil broke up, and Columbus, with anger and 
disappointment in his heart, mounted his mule and turned 
his face towards the Court of France. All the seven long 
years during which he had waited, and hoped, and prayed, 
in Spain had been wasted. Now he would go to the King 
of France, and make his last appeal there. 

But Columbus had left friends behind him, friends whe 
had begun te picture to themselves almost as viv idly as 
he the splendours of the conquest he was to make, Now 
these friends sought ont the Queen. In glowing words they 
panited to her t the glory and the honour which would come 
fo Spain if Columbus succeeded. And if he failed, why, 
what were a few thousand crowns, they asked. And ag 
the Queen listened her heart beat fast; the magnificence of 
the enterprise took hold upon her, and she resolved that, 
eome what might, Columbus should go forth on his ad- 
venture, 

Ferdinand, however, still looked eoldly on. The war 
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against the Moors had been long anc 
was one ty, Whenee, he asked hin : 
coming for this mad scheme? | 
with prudence and caution. ok the 8 i 
in Aragon,’’ she cried, “Twill vider! rake ie A adventure for 
my own kin ee of Cas tiie, and if need be T will pawn iny 
jewels to do, it.’ 
While these things were happening Columbus, sick 

heart, was slowly plodding on the roa me to France. & 
only went a little way on lus long journey. For just as he 
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was entering a marrow pass not 2 ar » from Granada, where 
the mountains towered above him, he heard the thud of 


horses’ hoofs. 

It was a lonely and silent spot among the bills, where 
robbers lurked, and where many a man had been slain for 
the money and jewels he carried. Columbus, however, had 
nothing to dread: he carried with him neither gold nor 
jewels. He went forth from Spain a beggar, even as he 
had come. But if fear he bad any, it was soon turned to 
ineredulons joy. For when the horsemen came up they 
told Columbus that his friends had won the day for him, 
and that he must return. 

At first Columbus hesitated. He found it hard to believe 
that truly at last he had his heart’s desire. When, however, 
the messenger told him that the Queen herself bade hin 
return, he hesitated no longer. Joyfully tanning his mul 
he hastened back to Granada. 

At last Columbus had won his heart’s desire, and he had 
only to gather ships and men and set forth westward. But 
now anew difficulty arose. For it was out upon the terrible 
Sea of Darkness that Columbus wished to sail, and men 
feared to face its terrors. 

Week after week went ae and not a ship or a man 
could Columbus get. He perst 1AC ied and implored im vain: 
no man was brave ssguel to follow him to the unknown 
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horrors of the Sea of Darkness. Therefore as entreaty and 
persuasion proved of no avail, Columbus sought help from 
the King, who gave him power to force men to go with him. 

Even then all sorts of difficulties were thrown in the 
way. Columbus, however, overcame them all, and at length 
his three ships were ready. But it had taken many months. 
Tt was February when he turned back so gladly to Granada; 
it was the third of August before everything was in order. 

Before dawn upon the day he sailed Columbus entered 
the church in the little sea-faring town of Palos where 
his ships lay at anchor. There he humbly confessed his 
sins, received the Sacrament, and committed himself to 
God’s all-powerful guidance. The crew, wild, rough fel- 
lows, many of them, followed his example. Then Columbus 
stepped on board his ship, the Santa Maria, and turned 
his face westward. 

He was filled with exaltation. But all Palos was filled 
with gloom, and upon the shore a great crowd gathered to 
lid a last farewell to these darmg adventurers. And as 
the ships spread their sails and sped forth in the morning 
light the people wept and lamented sorely, for they never 
thought again to see their loved ones, who were about to 
adventure forth upon the terrible Sea of Darkness. 


CHAPTER TT 


HOW COLUMBUS FARED FORTH UPON THE SEA OF 
DARKNESS AND CAME TO PLEASANT 
LANDS BEYOND 


Av first the voyage upon which Columbus and his daring 
companions now set forth lay through seas already known; 
but soon the last land-mark was left behind, and the three 
little vessels, smaller than river craft of to-day, were alone 
upon the trackless waste of waters. And when the men 
saw the last trace of land vanish their hearts sank, and 
they shed bitter tears, weeping for home and the loved ones 
they thought never more to see. 

On and on they sailed, and as day after day no land 
appeared the men grew restless, Seeing them thus rest- 
less, and lest they should be utterly terrified at bei Ng so 
far from vine Epon this ee one waste oF Nien 


ae nN iat gone. So. he tent two rookonings. ADs 
in which the real length of the ships’ daily journey was 
given he ge to himself: the other, in w hich ae journey 
was given as much shorter, he showed to the sailors. 

A month went past, six wecks went past, and still there 
was no trace of land. Then at length came signs. Snow 
birds which never ventured far to sea flew round the ships. 
Now the waves bore to them a rudely carved stick, now the 
ships ploughed a way through masses of satin weeds, 
All these signs were at first greeted with joy and hope, 
and the sailors took heart. But as still the days went past 
and no land appeared, they lost heart again. 
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The fields of weeds which they had at first greeted with 
joy now became an added terror. Would they not be caught 
in this tangle of weeds, they asked, and never more win 
a way out of it? To their fearful and superstitious minds 
the very breeze which had borne them softly onward he- 
carne a menace. For if the wind always blew steadily from 
the east how was it possible ever to return to Spain? So 
Columbus was almost glad when a contrary wind blew. 
For it proved to his trembling sailors that one at least of 
their fears was groundless. But it made little difference. 
The men were now utterly given over to gloomy terrors. 

Fear robbed them of all ambition. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella had promised a large sum of money to the man who 
should first discover land. But none cared mow to win it. 
All they desired was to turn home once more. 

Fear made them mutinous also. Se they whispered to- 
gether and planned in secret to rid themselves of Columbus. 
Tt would be easy, they thought, to throw him overboard 
some dark night, and then give ont that he had fallen into 
the sea by accident. No one would know. No one in Spain 
would eare, for Columbus was after all but a foreigner 
and an upstart. The great ocean would keep the secret. 
They would be free to turn homeward. 

Columbus saw their dark looks, heard the murmurs of 
the erews, and did his best to hearten them again. He 
spoke to them cheerfully, persuading and encouraging, 
‘“Janghing at them, while in his heart he wept.’ 

Still the men went sullenly about their work. But at 
length one morning a sudden ery from the Pinta shook 
them from out their sullen thoughis. 

Tt was the captain of the Pinta whe shouted. ‘Land, 
land, my lord!’’ he eried. ‘‘I claim the reward.’’ . 

And when Columbus heard that shout his heart was. 
filled with joy and thankfulness, and baring his head he 
sank upon his knees, giving praise to God. The crew fo 
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lowed his example. Then, their hearts suddenly light and 
joyous, they swarmed up the masts and into the rigging 
_to feast their eyes upon the goodly sight. 

All day they sailed onward toward the promised land. 
The sun sank and still all night the ships sped on their 
joyous way. But when morning dawned the land seemed 
no nearer than before. Hope died away again, and ser- 
_rowlully as the day went on the woful truth that the fancied 
land had been but a bank of clouds was foreed upon 
Columbus. 

Again for days the ships sailed on, and as still no land 
appeared the men again began to murmur. Then one day 
when Columbus walked on deck he was met, not merely 
with sullen looks, but with angry words. The men clam- 
oured to return. And if the Admiral refused, why, so much 
the worse for him. They would endure no longer. 
Bravely the Admiral faced: the mutineers. He talked to 
them cheerfully. He reminded them of what honour and 
gain would be theirs when they returned home having 

found the new way to India, of what wealth they might win 
by trading. Then he ended sternly: 

**Complain how you may,’’ he said, ‘‘I have to go to the 
Indies, and I will go on till I find them, so help me God.”’ 

For the time being the Admiral’s stern, brave words 
cowed the mutineers. But not for much longer, Columbus 

knew right well, would they obey him if land did not soon 
appear. And in his heart he prayed God that it might not 
be long delayed. 

The next night Columbus stood alone npon the poop of the 
Santa Maria. Full of anxious thoughts he gazed ont into 
the darkness. Then suddenly it seemed to him that far 
in the distance he saw a glimmering light appear and dis- 
appear once and again. It was as if some one walking 
carried a light. But so fearful was Columbus lest his 
fervent hopes had caused him to imagine this light that 
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he would not trust his own eyes alone. So he called to one 
of his officers and asked him if he saw any light. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the officer, ‘I see a light.” 

Then Columbus called a second man. He could not at 
first see the light, and in any case neither of them abit 
much of it. Columbus, however, made sure that land wa 
elose, and ¢alling the men about him he bade them eed a 
sharp look-out, promising a silken doublet to the man who 
should first see land. 

So til two o’clock in the morning the ships held on their 
way. ‘Then from the Pinta there came again a joyful shout 
of ‘land! Land!” 
iis time it proved no vision, it was land indeed; and at 
t the long-looked-for goal was reached. The lead proved 
o be an island covered with beautiful trees, and as they 

eared the shore the men saw naked savages crowding to 
the beach. 

In awed wonder these savages watched the huge white 
birds, as the ships with their great sails seemed to them. 
Nearer and nearer they cane, and when they reached the 
shore and folded their wings the natives fled in terror to 
the shelter of the forest. But seeing thai they were not 
pursued, their curiosity got the better of their fear, and 
returning again they stood in silent astonishment to wateli 
the Spaniards land, 

First of all came Columbus; over his glittering stcel 
armour he wore a rich cloak of searlet, and in his hand he 
bore the Royal Standard of Spain. Then, each at the head 
of lus own ship’s erew, came the captains of the Pinta and 
the Neva, each carrying m his hand a white banner with 
a green cross and the crowned initials of the King and 
Queer , Which was the special banner devised for the great 
adventure. Jivery man was dressed in his best, and the 
gay-e olonred 9 lothes, the shining armour, and fluttering 
banners made a gorgeous pageant. Upon it the sun shone 
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in splendour and the blue sky was reflected In a bluer se: 
while searlet famingoes, startled at the appros 
white men, rose in brilliant fight. 


Ag Columbus landed he fell upon his knees and kis 


xy 


ground, and with tears of joy running down bis cheeks he 
y re S = 
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gaye thanks te God, the whole eompany 
example. Then rising again to his feet, Colum 
sword, and solemnly took possession of 
name of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
When the ceremony was over the erew burst forth inte 
shouts of triumph and joy. | Colur 
kneeling before him to kiss 3 rand 
forgiveness for their insolence and mutiny, and promis! 
in the future te obey him w “ith lant question. For € 
it was a moment of pure joy and { 
years of struggle and waiting had come to 
Yet he knew already that his search was x 


xt 


triumph not yet complete. Ie had not reached the eastern 


shores of India, the land of spice and pearls. Me had not 
even reached Cipango, the rich and golden isle. But he had 


at least, he thought, found some outlying island of 
eoast of India, and that India itself could not be far a 
Ile never discovered his mistake, so the group of islands 
nowhere near India, but lying between the twe great 
tinents of America, are known as the West Indies. 
Columbus called the island upon which he first lander 
San Salvador, and for a long time it was thought to be the 
island which is still called San Salvador or Cat Island. 
But lately people have come to believe that Coln Arst 
landed upon an island a little further south, now ealled 
W at ling ae 


Epon seve ral ie ‘dante, annie a then ane taking pos- 
session of them for Spain. He saw many strange and 
beautiful fruits: ‘‘treea of a thousand sorts, straight and 
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tall enough to make masts for the largest ships of Spain.’’ 
He saw flocks of gaily coloured parrots and many other 
birds that sang most sweetly. He saw fair harbours go 
safe and spacious that he thought they might hold all the 
ships of the world. 

But of such things Columbus was notin search. He was 
seeking for gold and jewels, and at every place he touched 
he hoped.to find some great eastern potentate, robed in 
splendour and seated upen a golden throne; instead every- 
where he found only naked savages. They were friendly 
and gentle, and what gold they had—but it was little indeed 
—-they willmgly bartered for a few glass beads, or little 
tinkling bells. 

By signs, however, some of these savages made Columbus 
understand that further south there was a great king who 
was so wealthy that he ate off dishes of wrought gold. 
Others told him of a land where the people gathered gold 
on the beach at night time by the light of torches; others 
again told him of a land where gold was so common that 
the people wore it on their arms and legs, and in their ears 
and noses as ornaments. Others still told of islands where 
there was more gold than earth. But Columbus sought 
these lands in vain. 

Tn his eruisings Columbus found Cuba, and thought at 
first it must be the island of Cipango, but finding himself 
mistaken he decided at length that he had landed upon the 
most easterly point of India. He could not be far, he 
thought, from the palaee of the Grand Khan, and choosing 
out two of his company he sent them ag ambassadors to 
him. But after six days the ambassadors returned, hav- 
ing found no gold; and instead of the Grand Khan having 
seen only a savage chieftain. 

These ambassadors found no gold, but, had they oly _ 
known it, they found something quite as valuable. For _ 
they told how they had met men and women with fire- _ 
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randsi in es hands made of herbs, the end of which they 
put in their months and sucked, blowing forth smoke. And 
hese fire-brauds they called tabaces. 
The Spaniards also discovered that the natives of these 
islands used for food a root which they dug out of the 
earth. But they thought nothing of these things. For 
hat were - roots and dried herhs to those who came in 
search of gold, and gems, and precions spices? So they 
rought home neither potatoes nor tobacco. 
_ So far the three little vessels had kept together, but now 
the eaptain of the Pinfa parted company with the others, 
not because of bad weather, says Columbus in his diary, 
but because he chose, and out of greed, for he thought ‘‘that 
the Indians would show hira where there was much gold.’ 
This desertion grieved Columbus greatly, for he feared that 
Pinzon might find gold, and sailing home before him cheat 
him of all the honour and glory of the quest. But still the 
Admiral did not give up, but steered his course ‘fin the 
name of Ged and in search of gold and spices, and to dis- 
eover land.’ 

So from island to island he went seeking gold, and find- 
ing everywhere gentle, kindly savages, fair birds and flow- 
ers, and stately trees. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HOW COLUMBUS RETURNED IN TRIUMPH 
4s Eve came, and the Admiral, being very weary, 


: below to sleep, leaving a sailor to steer the ship. But 
s sailor thought he too would like to sleep, so he gave the 


this 
tiller in charge of a boy. 


, nae roughout the whole voyage the Admiral had for- 
hidde ees Whether it was stormy or calm he had com- 
mani sled at the helm was never to be entrusted to a boy. 
knew very little of how to steer a ship, and being 
ib Im a current it was east upon a sand-hank and 
ked. By good luck every one was saved and landed 
the island of Haiti. But Columbus nad now only one 
little vessel, and it was not large enough to carry all the 
ve nee Slang of them, however, were so delighted with 

ands that they wanted to stay there, and they had 
offen askec od! the Admiral's leave to do go. 

Columbus therefore now determined to allow some of 
his men fo remain to found a little eolony, and trade with 
the Indiana, ‘‘and he trusted in God that when he eame back 
from Spain-—as he intended to do~he would find a ton of 
gold collected by them, and that they would have found a 
gold mine, and such quantities of spices that the Sovereigns 
vould in the space of three years be able to undertake a 
Crusade and conquer the Holy Sepulehre.”? 

So out of the wreck of the Seria Maria Columbus built 
a fort, and from the many who begged to he left behind he 
chose forty- Our) appointing one of them, Diego de Arana, 
as Governor. He called the fort La Navida or The Nativity 
as 
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Portugal were sighted, and on I , 1th 
1493, he landed again at Palos, in Spain, from 
had set forth more than seven months before 
The people of Palos had hardly hoped to see agai 
who bad sailed away on so desperate an adventure. 
when they saw only one of the three ves 
joy was mingled with grief. When, however, they | 
that Columbus returned in triumy ab and at India 
been reached, their joy knew no bounds. Shops were closed, 
bells were rung, and all the people in holiday attire 
thronged to the harbour, and with shouts and cheers they 
bore Columbus in triumph to the church, there to give 
thanks to God for his safe and glorious return. And ere 
the shouts had died away, a second vessel was seen ap- 
proaching. It was the Pinta which, though parted from 
the Nina, had also weathered the storms and now came 
safely to port. 
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At once on landing Columbus had sent a letter to the 
King and Queen telling them of his return. Now he re- 
ecived an answer; it wag addressed to Don Christopher 
Columbus, our Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor of the Islands discovered in the Indies. It bade him 
to come at once to court. It told him that a new expedi- 
tion would immediately be fitted out; so with a heart over- 
flowing with joy and pride, Columbus set forth to Bareclona 
where the King and Queen then were. 

The great news of his voyage and discovery had outsped 
him, and the people of Barcelona received him with every 
mark of respect and honour. As he passed through the 
streets, riding on a splendid horse and surrounded by the 
greatest nobles of Spain, they cheered him again and again. 
They gazed in wonder also at the dark-skinned savages, 
the gayly eoloured parrots, and other strange things he had 
brought with him from out the Sea of Darkness. 

Sitting on a throne of state bencath a canopy of cloth 
of gold, with the young Prince of Spain beside them, the 
King and Queen received Columbus. At his approach they 
rose, and standing they welcomed back to their realm as a 
mighty prinee he who had gone forth a simple sailor. And 
as Columbus would have knelt to kiss their hands they 
raised him, and bade him be seated beside them as an equal. 
Seldom did the haughty rulers of Spain show such great 
honour even to the proudest nobles in the land. 

And so while King, and Queen, and courtiers listened 
breathlessly Columbus told of all he bad done, of all the 
marvels he had seen, of the richness and fairness of the 
lands he had found and claimed for Spain. And when he 
had finished the King and Queen fell upon their knees, and 
clasping their hands they raised eyes filled with tears of 
joy to heaven, giving thanks to God for His great mercies. 
The courtiers too fell upon their knees and joined their 
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It is told how, one day at a banquet when every o1 
of these wonderful deeds, one of the guests spoke 
ingly of them. ‘‘It is all very well,’’ he said to ¢ 
‘hut in a great country like Spain, where pi SPE 
numbers of daring sailors and learned folk NAL 
another man might have done the same as peu We e st orale 
have found the Indies even if you had not.’ 

To this speech Columbus answered nothing, but he asked 
for an egg to be brought to him. When it was brought he 
placed it on the table saying, ‘‘Sirs, I will lay a wager 
with any of you that you cannot make this egg stand up 
without anything at all to support it.”’ 
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One after the other they tried, but no one could do it. 

At length it came round to Columbus again. And he, 
taking it in his hand, struck it sharply on the table so 
that one end was chipped a little, and it stood upright. 

“‘That, my lord, is my answer,’’ he said, looking at the 
eourtier who had scoffed. And all the company were silent. 
For they saw he was well answered. Columbus had shown 
that after a deed is once done it is simple, and every one 
knows how to do it. What he had done in sailing across 
the Sea of Darkness was only wonderful because no one 
else had thought of doing it. ; 

Portugal was now very jealous of Spain’s success, and 
King Ferdinand of Spain was fearful lest King John of 
Portugal should seize the new islands which Columbus had 
discovered. So he appealed to the Pope to settle the mat- 
ter. And the Pope decided that all new lands discovered 
west of an imaginary line drawn through the Atlantic 
Ocean west of the Azores and from pole to pole should 
belong to Spain. All discoveries east of this line should 
belong to Portugal. If you will look at a map of the world 
you will see that this gave to Spam all the Americas with 
their islands (except a little bit of Brazil) and to Portugal 
the whole of Africa. 

But abnost before this matter was settled Columbus had 
set forth again on another voyage across the great ocean, 
now no longer the Sea of Darkness: this time he had no 
difficulty in getting a company. For every one was eager 
to go with him, even many of the sons of great nobles. This 
tine too the passage was made without any doubts and 
fears, but with joyful expectations. 

Columbus had hoped great things of the little colony that 
he had left behind him. But when he cast anchor one night 
before the fort his heart sank. All was dark and silent on 
shore. Yet still hoping, he ordered two cannon to be fired _ 
as a signal to the colonists. The cannon boomed through © 
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the still, warm darkness of the night, and slowly the echoes 
ied away. But there was no answer save the sighing of 
he sea, and the seream of the startled birds. From the fort 
here eame no sound or any sign of life, and with sad fore- 
podings the Spaniards waited for the dawn. 

Then it was seen that the fort was a ruin. It had been 
burned and sacked. Torn clothing and broken vessels were 
strewn around, but as the Spaniards wandered sadly among 
the ruins they found no trace of their companions save 
eleven graves with the grass growing above them. 

At first no natives would come near the white men, for 
they feared their anger. But at length, tempted by the 
offer of gifts and other friendly signs, they came. They 
told how ihe Spaniards had quarrelled amongst themselves, 
how the fort had been attacked by unf riendly Indians from 
another island, and how all the white men had been slain. 
Thus ended the first white colony ever planted in West- 
ern lands. All traces of it have vanished, and upon the 
spot where La Navida stood there is now a little fishing 
village called Petit Anse. 

Columbus founded other colonies, but they sueceeded no 
better than the first one. In all he made four voyares 
across the Atlantic, and in the third he landed upon the 
coast of South America near the mouth of the Orinoco. But 
Columbus did not know that at last he had discovered the 
great double Continent of America. He thought that he 
had merely discovered another island, and he named it 
La Isla Santa. Afterwards he was so delighted at the 
beauty of the land that he thought he must have found the 
Garden of Eden, so he became certain that he had landed 
on the eastern corner of Asia. 

In 1506 Columbus diced. And it is sad to think that he 
who, by his great faith and great daring, led the way across 
he Sea of Darkness, and gave a New World to the Old 
ied in poverty and neglect. The men who had wept for 
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he dies joy at the news of his discovery shed no tear over his 
neglected grave, THe died ‘““anwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 
Years passed before men recognised what a great man had 
dwelt among them: years passed before any monument was 
raised to his memory. But indeed he had scarce need of 
any, for as has been well said, ‘‘The New World is his 
monument’? And every child of the New World must 
surely honour that monument and seek never to deface it. 
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or of Central America. It is very doubtful which. Before 
going on this voyage he had been in Spain about four years, 
and not having succeeded very well as a merchant he de- 
cided to give up trading and take to a sea life. 

No voyages perhaps have been more written about and 
fought over than those of Amerigo Vespucci. Some will 
have it that he went only two voyages, and say he was a 
braggart and a vainglorious fool if he said he went more. 
Others think that he went at least four voyages and prob- 
ably six. And most people are now agreed that these last 
are right, and that he who gave his name to the great 
donble Continent of America was no swaggering pretender 
but an bonest and upright man. 

In the first two voyages that he made Vespucci sailed 
under the flag of Spam. In the second two he sailed in the 
service of the King of Portugal. But after his fourth voy- 
age he returned again to Spain. There he received a large 
salary and the rank of eaptam. Later he was made Pilot 
Major of Spain, and was held in high honour till his death. 

Yet in all the voyages Vespueci went, whether under the 
flag of Portugal or of Spain, he was never leader. He 
went as astronomer, or as pilot, while other men captained 
the expeditions. 

It is from Amerigo’s letters alone that we gather the 
little we know about his voyages. For although he says 
in one of his letters that he has written a book called ‘‘The 
our Voyages’’ it has never been found, and perhaps was 
never published. One long letter, however, which he wrote 
to an old schoolfellow was so interesting that it was pub- 
lished and read by many people all over Europe. It was, 
says an old English writer, ‘‘abrode in every mannes 
handes.”’ 

Amerigo’s voyages led him chiefly to Central and South 
America and he became convineed that South America was 
a continent. So soon, what with the voyages of Vespucei 
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This is the first time the word America was ever used 
and little did this old German Awe, writing In his 
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did Amerigo think in writing his letter to his me school 
fellow that he was to be leoked upon as the discoverer of 
the New World. 
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of the Equator with him, and it was at first only to this 
south land that the name America was given. 

Thirty years and more went by. Many voyages were 
made, and it became known for certain that Columbus had 
not reached the shores of India by sailing west, and that a 
great continent barred the way north as well as south of 
the Hiquator. 

Then a famous map-maker gave the name of America 
to both continents. 

But many Spaniards were jealous for the fame of Colum- 
bus, and they thonght that the Northern Continent should 
be called Colonia or Columbiana. One, anxious that the 
part in the discovery taken by Ferdinand and Isabella 
should not be forgotten, even tried to make people eall it 
Fer-Isabelica, 

But all such efferts were in vain. America sounded well, 
people liked it, and soon every one used it. 

Amerigo Vespucci himself had nothing to do with the 
choice, and yet because others gave his name to the New 
World many hard things have been said of him. He has 
been called in scorn a ‘‘land Inbber,’’ ‘‘a beef and bisenit 
contractor,’’ and other contemptuous names. Even one 
of the greatest American writers has poured scorn on 
him. ‘‘Strange,’’ he says, ‘‘that broad America must wear 
the name of a thief. Amerigo Vespueci, the pickle dealer 
of Seville .. . whose highest naval rank was a boatswain’s 
mate in an expedition that never sailed, managed in this 
lying world to supplant Columbus and baptise half the 
earth with his own dishonest name.”’ 

But ut was the people of his day, and not Vespucci, who 
brought the new name into use. Vespucci himself had 
never any intention of being a thief or of robbing Columbus 
of his glory. He and Columbus had always been friends, 
and little more than a year before he died Columbus wrote 
a letter to his son Diego which Vespueci delivered. In 
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this letter Columbus says, ‘‘Amerigo Vespucci, the bearer 
of this letter ... has always been wishful to please me. 
‘dle is a very honest man... . He is very anxious to do 
something for me, if it is in his power.’’ 

It was only aceident which gave the name of America 

to the New World, and perhaps also the ingratitude of the 
great leader’s own generation. 
_ Later generations, however, have not been so unmindful 
of Columbus and his deeds; Americans have not allowed 
his great name to be wholly forgotten. The district in 
which the capital of the United States is situated is called 
Columbia. In Canada too there is the great province of 
British Columbia, and in South America the United States 
of Colombia, besides many towns all named in honour of the 
great discoverer, 
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CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE PLAG OF ENGLAND WAS PLANTED 
ON DHE SHORES OF THE NEW WORLD 


Crristoprer Cotumpus showed the way across the Sea of 
Darkness; Amerigo Vespucci gave his name to the great 
double continent, but it was another Italian, John Cabot, 
first landed on the Continent of North America. 
Columbus, Cabot was born in Genoa. When, how- 
¢ left t his own land he did not go to Spain like Colum- 
it to Emgland. 

ad been living in IUungland for some years when 
i ews of the first great voyage of Columbus was brought 
ther ‘re. Soon every one was talking about the wonderful 
discovery from the King and his court downward. 

Cabot was a trader and a a an ing sailor, well used to sail- 
ing on the stormy seas. Yet even he was awed by what 
Columbus had done. Mo find that way never known before, 
and by sailing west to reach the east ‘where the spices 
grow’? seemed to him ‘‘a thing more divine than human.”’ 
And he too longed to follow Columbus, and maybe discover 
new lands. 

King Nenry VIO was eager to claim new lands ag the 
Kings of Spain and Port ak were doing. So he listened 
to the persue asions of Jobn Cabot. And in ie of the 

had divided all the undiseovered world between 
Shain and Portugal—gave oes leave to sail 
seas of the east and west an 
t Itngland upon any ene countries 
longing to heathens or infidels which he might 
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wishes of those left behind. With a cue c 
watched it til it faded from view. Then they turned home- 
wards to pray for the return of their loved ones, 

Round the coast of Ireland the vessel sped. But at last 
its green shores faded from sight and the litle company 


of eighteen brave men were alone upon the trackless waves. 
Westward and ever westward they sailed, 
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and gloom. But still the hope of the golden west Inred 
Jabot on, and at length one day in June he heard the glad 
ery of ‘‘Land! Land!”’ 

So on St. John’s Day, in 1497, John Cabot landed some- 
where on the coast of America. He called the land Prima 
Tierra Vista or First Land Seen, and because of the day 
upon which it was found he called an island near to it St. 
John’s Isle. 

We cannot tell exactly where Cabot cast anchor: it may 
have been at Cape Breton or somewhere on the coast of 
Labrador. But wherever it was that he landed he there 
set up a great cross and unfurled the flag of England, 
claiming the land for King Henry. 

When Cabot set out he was full of the ideas of Columbus. 
He had hoped to find himself on the coast of Asia and in 
the land of gold and spices. Now he knew himself mistaken. 
He did not see any natives, but he knew the land was in- 
habited, for he found notched trees, snares for wild animals 
and other signs of habitation which he took home. 

He had found no ‘‘ golden cities,’’ he had had speech with 
no stately potentate. Yet he was not utterly disappointed. 
For the country he had found seemed to him fair and 
fertile, and the quantities of fish which swarmed in the seas 
amazed both himself and his men. They had no need of 
lines or even of nets. They had but to let down a basket 
weighted with a stone and draw it up again to have all the 
fish they wanted. 

Cabot stayed but a short time in the new-found land. 
He would fain have stayed longer and explored further, 
but he feared lest his provisions would give out, and so _ 
regretfully he turned homeward, 

Great was the excitement in Bristol when the tiny ship — 
came to anchor there onee more, little more than three _ 
months after it had sailed away. And so strange were the — 
tales Master Cabot had to tell that the folk of Bristol would _ 
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CHAPTER VII 


HOW THE FLAG OF FRANCE WAS PLANTED IN 
FLORIDA 


As years went on many voyages of discovery and explo- 
ration were made to the New World by both the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese, but chiefly by the Spaniards. America 
was the land of golden hopes, the land of splendid adyen- 
ture, and the haughty knights of Spain, thirsting for gold 
and for fame, were lured thither. They sought the fabled 
seven cities of gold, they sought the fountain of eternal 
youth. Through the dark pathless forests, across the wide 
prairies they flashed in glittering array, awaking the vast 
silences with the clash of arms. They came in all the pomp 
and splendour of warfare; they brought also the Cross 
of Christ, threatening the heathen with death if they did 
not bow to Him and be baptised. And it seemed for a time 
as if they, and they only, would possess the vast continent. 
But expedition after expedition ended in disaster. The 
Spaniards found neither the far-famed seven cities nor the 
fountain of youth. And the Redmen, instead of accepting — 
their religion, hated them and it with a deep hatred. 
But the Spaniards were not long left in undisputed pos- 
session of America. The French King too desired to have 
new lands across the seas, and he saw no reason why Spain 
and Portugal should divide the New World between them. 
‘“‘T would fain see Father Adam’s will,’’ he said, ‘‘in 
which he made yon the sole heirs to so vast an inheritance. 
Until I do see that, I shall seize as mine whatever my good 
ships may find upon the ocean.’’ 
44 
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From France, therefore, daring men sailed forth to the 
New World. And there they set ap the arms of their 
country, claiming broad lands for their King. 

And now came the time when all Christian lands were 
torn asunder by religious strife. The Reformation had 
begun, and everywhere there was discord between the peo- 
ple who followed the old religion and those who followed 
the new. In France those who followed the new religion 
were called Huguenots. They were often hardly used, and 
were denied freedom to worship God in their own way. 
Many of them therefore longed to get away froin France, 
and go to some new eountry where they would have the 
freedom they desired. 

So a few grave, stern men gathered together and deter- 
mined to set out for some place m the New World where 
they might make a home. 

Then one February day in 1562 two little ships sailed 
away from France. Westward they sailed until about two 
and a half months later they landed im what is now 
Florida. 

It was May Day, the sun shone and all the world seemed 
gay and green, and these Protestant adventurers thought 
they had never seen so fair a land. It was, they said, the 
fairest, fruitfullest and pleasantest of all the world, 
*‘abounding in honey, venison and wild fowl.’’ The natives 
were friendly and told the newcomers by signs that the 
seven golden cities were not far off. That rejoiced thetr 
hearts, for even those stern old Huguenots were not above 
following the quest for gold. 

Here then in this far-off land the Iluguensts set up a 
stone pillar carved with the arms of the King of France. 
And knecling round it they gave thanks to God for having 
brought them to so fair a country. Phen returning to their 
ships they sailed northward along the coast. For they had 
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not come to settle, but merely to explore, and find out a 
good spot on which to found a colony. 

But the land seemed so fair, the air so balmy, that they 
were ready to settle there at once, and never return to 
France. 

At length after inspecting several places the adventurers 
reached a spot not far from what is now Beaufort in South 
Carolina. Here they landed, and knowing that many of 
the men were already eager to remain in this be: = 
country, Jean Ribaut, their leader, resolved to found ¢ 
eolony. So he ealled them all together, and speaking wise 
and brave words to them asked who among them would 
remain, 

‘Declare your minds freely unto me,’’ he said, ‘‘anc 
remember that if you decide to remain vou will for ever be 
famous, and be known as the first white men who inhabited 
this land.’ 

Ribaut had seareely finished speaking when ne: arly all 
the men replied i re a shout, ‘‘We ask nothing better than 
to rernain in ihis beautiful coustey 

Indeed so many were anxious to remain that Ribant had 
enough to do te persuade a sufficient number to man the 
ships to return with him. 

In the end thirty men were chosen to remain. At onee 
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they set about building a fort which they ealled Charles- 
fort In honour of the boy King, Charles IX, who was then 


I throne, 
The men worked so well that in a very few days the fort 
was so far finished that it wag fit to live in. Food and 


ammunition were broneht foeu the ships, and a man named 


Albert de la Plerria was chosen as Governor. Then for the 


last time Ribaut gathered all the men together and took 


SS 


leave of those to be left behind. 
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; a eae Albert,’’ he said, “I have to ask you in the 
presence of all feed men, to quit yourself so wisely in 
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your charge, that I shall be able to commend you to your 
King. 

And you,’ he said, turning to the soldiers, ‘T beg you 
to esteem Captain Albert as if he were myself, and te vield 
to him that obedience that a true soldier owes to his gen- 
eral and captain. IT pray you live as brethren together 
without discord. And in so doing God will assist you, and 
bless your enterprises.’? 

Then farewells were said, and Ribaut sailed away, leav- 
ing the thirty white men alone in the wilderness. 

From north to south, from east to west, in all the vast 
eontinent there were no white men save themselves. The 
little cormpany was made up of young nobles, sailors, mer- 
chants and artisans. There were no farmers or peasants 
among therm, and when they had finished their fort none 
of them thonght of clearing the land and sowing corn. 
There was no need: Ribaut wonld soon return, they 
thought, bringing with him all they required. So they made 
friends with the Indians, and roamed the forest wilds in 
search of gold and of adventures, without care for the 
future. 

But the days and weeks passed and Ribaut did not 
return. for when he arrived home he found that France 
was torn with civil war, and that it was impossible to get 
ships fitted out to sail to America 

Soon the little colony began to ne the pangs s of hung 
Daily they scanned the pitiless blue sea for a glimpse of 
Ribaut’s returning sail. No sail appeared, and daily their 
supplies dwinc Hed away. Ilad it not t been for the friendly 
Redmen they might all have perished. For the Indians 
were generous, and as long as they had food themselves 
they shared it with their white friends. But at length they 
eould spare no more. Indeed they had already given the 
Pale-faces so much food that they themselves, they said, 
would be forced to roarn the woods in search of roots and 
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herbs to keep them from starving until harvest was ripe. 
They told the Frenelumen, however, of two rich and pow- 
erful chiefs who held sway over land which lay to the south, 
where they might obtain endless supplies of corn and vege- 
tables. 

This was indeed good news to the Frenchmen. And 
guided by their Indian friends they lost no time in setting 
out to beg food from those dusky potentates. 

When the Frenchmen reached the wigwams of one of 
these chiefs they were received with great honour. They 
found that their Redskin friends had spoken truly. Here 
there was food in abundance; and after a great feast they 
returned joyfully to the fort, carrying with them a great 
supply of corn and beans, and—what was still better—a 
promise from the friendly chief that he would give them 
more food whenever they had need of it. 

Once more the colonists rejoiced in plenty. But not for 
long. For the very night they arrived home their store- 
house took fire, and all the food which they had brought 
with such joy was destroyed. 

Again famine stared them in the face. In their plight 
they once more appealed to the savage chief who supplied 
their wants as generously as before; promising them that 
as long as his meal should last they should never want. So 
for the time being the colonists were saved from starvation. 

But another danger now threatened them, for quarrels 
arose among the men. Albert de Pierria who had been set 
ever them as captain proved to be cruel and despotic. He 
oppressed the men in many ways, hanging and imprison- 
ing at will those who displeased him. Soon the men began 
to murmur under his tyranny. Black looks greeted Albert 
de Pierria: he answered them with blacker deeds. At 
length one day for some misdeed he banished a soldier 
to a lonely island, and left him there to die of hunger. This 
was more than the colonists could well bear. Their smoul- 
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_ dering anger burst forth, and seizing the tyrant they prt 
him to death. Uhen they chose one of their ee called 
Nieolas Barre to be their eaptain. 

They were rid of their tyrant, and that brought peace for 
a time to the little colony. But the men had grown to hate 
the place. The land which had onee seemed to them so fair 
now seemed ho better than a prison, and they longed to 
escape Tram at | 

They bad, however, no ship, and although all around 
them tall trees grew no one of them knew anything of ship 
building. Still, so strong was their desire to leave the 
hated spot that they resolved to build one. 

They set to work with a will. Soon the sonnd of saw 
and hammer awoke the silence of the forest. Hig sh and 
low, noble and peasant, all worked together, the Indians : 
even, lending a hand. 

At length their labours were over and the rough little 
ship was afloat. It made but a sorry appearance. The 
planks were rough-hewn by the hatehet, and eaulked with 
the moss which grew in long streamers on the trees. The 
sordage was Indian made, and the sails were patched to- 
ecther from shirts and bedelothes. Never before had men 
thought to dare the ocean waves in so crazy a eraft. But 
the colonists were in such cagerness to be gone that they 
chose rather to risk almost certain death upon the ocean 
than remain longer in their vast prison house. 

So they loaded the ship with as much food as they could 
eollect, and saying farewell to their Indian friends, they 
spread their patchwork sails, and glided out to sea drunken 
with joy at the thought of returning to France. 

At first the wind blew fair, and the little ship sped gaily 
homeward. Then eame a calm. The sun burned overhead, 
no faintest breeze stirred the slack sails, and the ship lay 
as if at anchor upon the glassy waters. And as the ship 
lay motionless the slender stock of food grew less and less. 
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Soon there was nothing left but maize, and little of that. 

At first a tiny handful was each man’s daily portion; 
then it was counted by grains. But jealously hoarded al- 
though it was the maize at length gave out, and there was 
nothing left to eat but their leather shoes and jerkins. 

‘hen to the pain of hunger was added the pain of thirst, 
for the water barrels were emptied to the last drop. Unable 
to endure the torture some drank the sea water and so died 
in madness. Beneath the burning snn every timber of the 
erazy little ship warped and started, and on all sides the 
sea flowed in. Still through all their agony the men clung 
to life. And sick with hunger, maddened with thirst as they 
were, they laboured unceasingly bailing ont the water. But 
they laboured now with despair in their hearts, and they 
gave up hope of ever seeing their beloved France again. 
Then at length the pitiless sun was overcast, a wild wind 
arose, and the glassy sea, whipped to fury, became a waste 
of foam and angry billows. The tiny vessel was tossed 
about helplessly and buffeted this way and that. 

‘In the turning of a hand,’’ says an old writer, ‘‘the 
waves filled their vessel half full of water, aud bruised it 
upon one side.” 

The wretched men now gave themselves up for lost. 
They eared no longer to bail, but east themselves down 
into the bottom of the boat, and let it drift where it would. 
Only one man among them did not utterly lose heart. He 
set himself now to cneourage the others, telling them that if 
only the wind held, in three days they would see the shores 
of Ifranee. 

‘This man was so full of hope that at length he aroused 
the others from their despair. Onee more they began the 
weary work of bailing, and in spite of all the fury of the 
wind and waves the little vessel kept afloat. 

At last the storm passed. Once more the fainting wan- 
derers righted their vessel, and turned the prow towards 
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» shores of France. But three days passed, and no land 
en, and they became more despairing than before. 
or now the last grain of corn was caten, the last drop of 
water drunk. Mad with thirst, siek with hunger. the men 
strained their weary eyes over the rolling waste of waters. 
No land was in sight. Then a terrible thought crept into 
one mind after another. In a low hoarse whisper one man 
and then another spoke out his thought—that one man 

should die for his fellows. 

So deep were they sunk in woe that all were of one mind. 

So lots were cast, and the man upon whom the lot fell was 
_ These tortured wayfarers had become cannibals. 
Kept alive in this terrible fashion the men sailed on, 
and at length a famt grey streak appeared on the horizon. 
It was the long-looked- for shore of France. But the joy 
was too great for their over-strained minds. The sight of 
land seemed to rob them of all power of thought or action. 
With salvation in sight they let the little vessel drift aim- 
lessly this way and that. 

Windle they thus drifted aimlessly a white sail hove in 

sight, and an English vessel bore down upon them. In 
_ the English vessel there happened to be a Frenchman who 
_had sailed with Ribaut on his first voyage to Florida. He 
soon recognised his countrymen in spite of their sorry 
plight, and they were brought aboard the Mnglish vessel. 
And when they had been given food and drink, and were 
: somewhat revived, they told their tale of misery. 
_ ‘The Englishmen were in doubt for some time as to what 
it was best to do. In the end they decided to set the most 
feeble on the shores of France, and to carry the others 
prisoners to the Queen of England, who at that time was 
about to send an expedition to Florida. 

So ended the first attempt of the French to found a colony 
in North America, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HOW HE FRENCH POUNDED A COLONY IN FLORIDA 


two years after Ribaut’s ill-fated expedition another 
eorpany of Frenchmen set sail for America. This tim 
René de Laudonniére was captain. He had been with 
lubant two years before, and now ag sain he landed on the 
same spot where Ribaut had first landed, and set np the 
arms of France. 
As they saw his ship come the Indians ran down to the 
‘h weleoming him with esies of excitement and joy, and 
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lim by the hand the chief led him to the pillar which 
i nad set up. It was wreathed in fowers, and 
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stood before it. For the Indians looked 
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it as an idol, and made offerimgs to it. They kissed 


t show of reverence, and begged the French- 
‘same. ‘Which we would not deny them,” 
audonmére, who himself tells the stor y, ‘‘to the end 


v them to be mare in friendsh tip with us,”’ 
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of “Way, ne whieh is now the St. 
late one Mees in eetee when the Frenchmen 
The spat ed to build the fort; 
aio with their long Y i the forest they 
down upon the ground and were soon fast asleep, 
But at day-break Laudonniére was astir. He commanded 
a trunmet to be cae ad itu ail the men were 
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aroused and stood together be bade them give thanks to 
zod for their safe arrival. So standing beneath the waving 
palms, with the deep blue sky arching overhead, the men 
sang a psalm of thanksgiving and praise. Then kneeling 
they prayed long and earnestly. 


The prayer ended, the men arose, and full of happy 
courage turned fo thelr work. [Every one took part with 


right good will. Some bronght earth, some eut logs; ¢ 
‘was not a man who had not a shovel or hatchet or so 
tool in his hand. The work went on merrily, and som 
above the banks of the river the fort rose, sceure and 
strong, fenced and entrenched on every side. In honour 
of their King Charles these new pu gniels ¢ fs a taeix fort 
Caroline, just as Ribaut had ealled his Cl ri 
But as the native Chief Satouriona ie at th xe fe 
he began to be uneasy. He wondered what these 
strangers were about, and he feared lest they shor 
evil towards him. So he gathered his warriors t Y 
and one day the Frenchmen looked up from their labours 
to see the heights above them thick with savages in fl 
war paint. 

At once the Frenchmen dropped their tools pre 
pared to defend themselves. But Satouriona, making 
of peace, and leaving most of his warriors be ae be 
came down into the camp followed by a band of t 
ynnsiciang who blew ear-piercing blasts upon disc 
pipes. 
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Having reached the camp Satouriona squatted on his 
haunehes, showing that he wanted to take counsel with the 


3 oe 


Frenchmen. Thea with many signs and gestures he told the 
‘Frenchmen that his great enemies the Thimagoes were 
lear, and that if the Frenehmen wished to contre in 
Tiendship with him they must promise to help him against 
hese powerful and hated foes. 

Landonniére feared to lose Satouriona’s friendship. And 
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thereupon with signs, helped out now and again with a 
word or two, a treaty was made between the Indians and 
the Frenchmen, Laudonniére promising to help Satouriona 
against his enemies, the Thimagoes. With this treaty 
Satouriona was delighted, and he commanded his warriors 
to help the Frenchmen in building their fort, which they 
very readily did. 

Then, mindful of his promise, as soon as the fort was 
finished, Laudonniére sent off some of his followers under 
one of his officers to find out who the Thimagoes really 
were of whom Satouriona spoke with such hate. Guided 
by some Indians, this officer soon came upon the Thimagoes, 
But instead of fighting with them he made friends with 
them, which greatly disgusted his Indian guides, 

Meanwhile Satouriona, delighted at the idea of being 
able to crush his enemies with the Frenchmen’s help, had 
gathered all his braves together and made ready for war. 

Ten chiefs and five hundred warriors, fearful in war 
paint and feathers, gathered at the call. Then seeing that 
Laudonnitre was not making any preparations for war, he 
sent messengers to him. 

‘‘Our chief has sent us,’’ they said, ‘‘and he would know 
whether you will stand by your promise to show yourself 
a friend of his friends, an enemy of his enemies and xo 
with him to war.” 

‘Tell your ehef,’’ replied Laudonniére, ‘that I am not 
willing to purchase his friendship with the enmity of an- 
other. Notwithstanding I will go with him. But first I 
must gather food for my garrison, neither are my ships 
ready, An enterprise such as this needs time. Let your : 
chict abide two months, then if he hold himself ready I 
will fulfil my promise to him.’?’ 

Vhe Indian earried this answer to the Chief who, wen 
he heard it, was filled with wrath. He was not, however, 
to be stayed from war, and he determined to go alone. 
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With great ceremony le prepared to sel ont. 
pen space near the river a huge fire was es Ina 
rele round this the warriors gener Vheir faces 
urful with paint, and their hair was cecoraked if 
athers, or the heads of wolves and bears and other fleree 
animals. Beside the fire was placed a large tow) of water, 
nd near ib oe os stood erect, while hh 
quatted at his feet. Standing th: ue turned 
distorted with wrath ae hatr a fowards the 
eountry. First he muttered to himself, then he erted alor 
to his god the Sun. And when he had done this for half 
an honr he put his band inte the ‘ AS of water, and 
sprinkled the heads of his braves. Tht only, as if 
anger, he sast the rest of the water . 
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bee oe engi hed? 
In reply a hoarse yell went up fre 
nd all the woods resounded with the Rend: 
Thus Satouriona and his braves set forth for 
a few days they returned singing pesies to the 
bringing with them twenty-four prisoners and u 
And now Laudonnicre made Satourioua more angr 
ever with him. For he demanded two of these prisoners. & 
Landonniére wanted them so that he might send them back demands 
to the chief of the Thimagoes as a proof that he at least ™ 
was still friendly, for he already regretted eae WaWise 
treaty. But when Satouriona heard Laudonniére’s request 
he was very angry and treated it with scorn. 

Tell your ehief,’’ he said, ‘‘that he has broken his 
ath, and I will not give him any of my prisoners.” 
When Laudonniére heard this answer he in his turn was 
ery angry, and he resolved to frighten Satouriona into 
obeying him. So taking twenty soldiers with him he went 
the “chiel? s village. Leaving some of the soldiers at 
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the gate, and charging them to let no Indians go in or 
out, he went into Satouriona’s hut with the others. In 
perfect silence he came in, in perfect silence he sat down 
and remained so for a long time which, says Laudonnieére, 
put the ehicf ‘‘deeply in the dumps.’’ 

At length when he thonght that Satouriona was com- 
pletely frightened, Laudonniére spoke. 

“Where are your prisoners?’’ he said. ‘‘I command 
them to be brought before me.’’ Thereupon the chief, | 
“angry at the heart and astonied wonderfully,’ stood a — 
long time without making any answer. But when at last | 
he spoke it was boldly and without fear. 

**Y cannot give you my prisoners,’’ he said. ‘‘For see- 
ing you coming in such warlike guise they were afraid and | 
fled to the woods. And not knowing what way they went 
we could not by any means find them again.”’ 

Laudonniére, however, pretended that he did not under- 
stand what the chief said, and again he asked for the pris- 
oners. 

The cluef then commanded his son to go in search of 
them, and in about an hour he returned bringing them with 
him. As soon as they were brought before Laudonniére 
the prisoners greeted him humbly. They lifted up their 
hands fo heaven, and then threw themselves at his feet. 
But Laudonnitre raised them at onee, and led them away 
to the fort, leaving Satouriona very angry. 

TLaudonniére now sent the prisoners back to the Thnna 
goes’ ebief, who was greatly delighted at the return o 
his braves. He wag still more delighted when the French 
men marehed with him against another tribe who were hi 
enemies, and defeated them. 

But while Laudonniére was thus making both friend 
and enemies among the Indians all was not peace in the 
eolony itself. Many of the adventurers had grown tirec 
of the loneliness and sameness of the life. The food was 
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ad, the work was hard, and there seemed Httle hope that 
ings would ever be better. And for all their hardships 

“es to them the Governor was to blame. So they 
‘an to murmur and be dise ontented, gathering together Discontent 
_ groups, whispering that it would be a good deed to pet oe 
n end to Laudonniére and choose another eaptain. 
ind now when the discontent was at its height Laudon- 
re fellill. Then one of the ringleaders of the discontent 
@ed the doctor to put poison in his medicine. But the 
doctor refused. Next they formed a plot to hide a barrel of 
nupowder under jus bed and blow him wp. But Landon- 
ere discovered that plot, and the ringleader fled to the 
forest. 

About this time a ship arrived from France bringing food 
for the colony, so that for a time things went a little better, 
nd when the ship sailed again for home Laudonniére sent 
the worst of the mutineers back in it. In their place the 
captain left behind some of his sailors. But this proved a 
ad exchange. For these sailors were little better than 
irates, and very soon they became the ringleaders in re- 
olf. They persuaded some of the older colonists to join Mutineers 
them. And one day they stole a little ship belonging to plundering 
1¢ colony, and set off on a plundering expedition to the expedition 
Vest Indies. 
On the seas they led a wild and lawless life, taking and 
lundering Spanish ships. But after a time they ran short 
f food, and found themselves forced to put into a Spanish 
ort. Here in order to make peace with the Spaniards they 
old all they knew about the French colony. 
‘Thus it was that for the first time the Spaniards learned 
hat the heretic Frenchmen had settled in their land, and 
peedily the news was sent home to Spain. 
Meanwhile Laudonniére was greatly grieved for the loss 
f his ship. And as days passed, and there was no sign 
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of the mutineers’ return, he set his men to work to build 
two new ships. 

For a time the work went well. But soon many of the 
men grew tired of it and they began to grumble. Why 
should men of noble birth, they asked, slave like carpen- 
ters? And day by day the discontent increased. 

At last one Sunday morning the men sent a message to 
Laudonniére asking him to come out to the parade ground 
to meet them. Laudonniére went, and he found all the col- 
ony waiting for him with gloomy faces. At once one of 
them stepped forward, and ‘asked 1 leave to read a paper in 
the name of all the others. Laudonnitre gave permission. 
The paper was read, It was full of complaints about the 
hard work, the want of food, and other grievances. It 
ended with a request that the men should be allowed to 
take the two ships which were being built and sail te Span- 
ish possessions in search of food. In fact ¢] ev wanted to 
hecorne pirates like those mutineers who had already sailed 
away. 

Laudonniére refused to listen to this request. But he 
promised that as soon as the two shi ips were finished they — 
should be allowed to set out in search of gold mines. 

The nmtineers separated with gloomy faces; they were _ 
by no means satisfied ‘etth Landomniére’s s answer, and the — 
discontent was as deep as ever. Landonnidre now again — 
Dbeeame very il and the maleontents had it all their own 
way. Soon nearly every one in the ne was on their side, 
and they resolved to put an end to Laudonnidre’s tyranny. 

Late one night about twenty men all armed to the teeth 
gathered together and marched to Laudonnidre'’s hut. Ar 
rived there they beat loudly on the door de manding en- 
trance. But Laudonniére and his few peed ne friends 
knew well what this loud summons meant, and they refused 
to open the door. The mutineers, however, were ec to be 
casily held baek; they forced open the door, wounding one 
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man who tried to hinder them, and In a few minutes with 
drawn swords in hand, and angry S seowls on their faces, , they 
crowded round the sick man’s bed. Then holding a cum at 
lis throat they commanded | give them leave to set 
forth for Spanish waters. 


the stern old Huguenot 
knew no fear, Even with se raul of the gun against 
his throat he refused to listen to the demands of the law- 
less erew. 

His calmness drove them to fury. With terrible threats, 
and more terrible oaths, they dragged him from his bed. 
Loading him with fetters they carricd him ont of the fort, 
threw lum into a beat and rawed him ont to the ship which 
lay anchored in the river. All the loyal colonists had by 
this time been disarmed, and the fort was conmpistely in 
the hands of the mutineers. Their leader then drew up a 
paper giving them leave to set forth to Spanish posses- 
sious. And this he commanded Landonnicre to sig: 

Laudonniére was completely in the power of the muti 
neers. He was a prisoner and i], but his spirit was un- 
broken, and he refused to sign. Then the mutincers sent 
him a message saying that if he did not sign they would 
come on board the ship and cut his throat. So, secing no 
help for it, Laudonni¢re signed. 

The mutineers were now greatly delighted at the success 
of their schemes. They made haste to finish the two little 
ships which they had been building, and on the 8th of De- 
eember they set sail, As they went they flung taunts at 
those who stayed behind, calling them fools and colts and 
other scornful names, and threatening them with all man- 
_ner of punishments should rey refuse them free entranee 
_ to the fort on their return. 

As soon as the mutineers were gone Landonniére’s 
friends rowed ont to him, set him free from his fetters, and 
brought him back to the colony. 

They were now but a very small company, but they were 
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at peace with each other, and there was plenty to do. So 
the wecks went quickly by. They finished the fort, and 
began to build two new ships to take the place of those 
which the mutineers had stolen. But they never thought 
of tilling the ground and sowing seed to provide bread 
for the future. Thus imore than three months passed. Then 
one day an Indian brought the news that a strange ship 
was in sight. Laudonniére at once sent some men to find 
out what ship this might be, and whether it was friend 
or foe. 

Tt proved to be a Spanish vessel which the mutineers had 
eaptured and which was now manned by them. But the 
mutineers who had sailed away full of pride and insolence 
now returned in very humble mood. Their buceaneering 
had not sueceeded as they had hoped. They were starv- 
ing, and instead of boldly demanding entrance, and putting 
in force their haughty threats, they were eager to make 
terms. But Laudonniére was not sure whether they really 
came in peace or not, So he sent out a little boat to the 
mutineers’ ship. On the deck of it there was an officer 
with one or two men only. But below, thirty men, all armed 
to the teeth, were hidden. Seeing only these one or two 
men in the boat the mutineers let her come alongside. But 
what was their astonishment when armed men suddenly 
sprang from the bottom of the boat and swarmed over 
the sides of their vessel. Many of the mutineers were 
stupid with drink, all of them were weak with hunger, and 
before they could seize their arms, or make any resistance, 
they were overpowered and carried ashore. | 

There a court-martial was held, and four of the ring- 
leaders were condemned to death. But these beld bad men 
were loath to die. 

**Comrades,’’ said one, turning to the loyal soldiers near 
‘will you stand by and see us die thus shamefully?” 
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to build another boat. The hope of getting back to France 
seemed for a time to put a little strength into their famine 
stricken bodies. And while they worked Laudonniére sailed © 
up the river in search of food. But he returned empty- 
handed. Famishing men cannot work, and soon the colo- 
nists began to weary of their labours. 

The neighbouring Indians, too, who might have given 
them food, were now their enemies. They indeed now and 
again brought scant supplies of fish to the starving men. 
But they demanded so much for it that soon the colonists 
were bare of everything they had possessed. They bar- 
tered the very shirts from their backs for food. And if 
they complained of the heavy price the Indians laughed 
at fhem. 

‘Tf thon makest so great account of thy merchandise,’’ 
they jeered, ‘Seat it and we will eat our fish.”’ 

But summer passed. The grain began to ripen, and al- | 
though the Indians sold it grudgingly the colony was re- — 
lieved from utter misery for the time being. 

But now fresh troubles arose, for the Frenchmen quar- 
relled with the chief of the Thimagoes for whose sake they 
had already made enemies of Satouriona and his Indians. 

Thinking themselves treated in an unfriendly manner by 
the Thimagoes the Frenchmen seized their chief, and kept 
him prisoner until the Indians promised te pay a ransom 
of large quantities of grain. 

The Indians agreed only because they saw no other means_ 
of freeing their chief. They were furiously angry with — 
the Frenchmen and, seething with indignation against. 
them, they refused to pay an ounce of grain until their 
ehief had been set free: and even then they would no 
bring it to Fort Caroline, but forced the Frenchmen to _ 
come for it. The Frenchmen went, but they very quickly 
saw that they were in great danger. For the village 
swarmed with armed warriors who greeted the colonists 
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with scow!s of deepest hatred. After a few days, therefore, 
although only a small portion of the ransom had been paid, 
the Frenchmen decided to make for home as fast as pos- 
It was a hot July morning on which they set off. Each 
man besides his gun carried a sack of grain, so the progress 
was slow. They had not gone far beyond the village when 
a wild war whoop was heard. It was immediately followed 
by a shower of arrows. The Frenchmen replied with a hot 
fire of bullets. Several of the Indians fell dead, and the 
rest fled howling into the forest. 

Then the Frenchmen marched on again. But they had 
Seareely gone a quarter of a mile when another war whoop 
was heard in front. It was answered from hehind, and 
the Frenchmen knew themselves surrounded, But they 
stood their ground bravely. Dropping their bags of corn 
they seized their guns. <A sharp encounter followed, and 
soon the Indians fled again into the forest. But again 
and again they returned to the attack, and the Frenchmen 
had to fight every yard of the way. At nine o’clock the 
fight bewan, and the sun was setting when at length the 
Indians gave up the pursuit. When the lrenchmen reached 
their boats they counted their losses. Two had been killed, 
and twenty-two injured, some of them so badly that they 
had to be carried on board the boats. Of all the bags of 
grain with which they had started out only two remained. 
It was a miserable ending to the expedition. 

The plight of the colony was now worse than ever. The 
two sacks of grain were soon consumed; the feeble efforts 
at building a ship had come to nothing. But rather than 
stay longer the colonists resolved to crowd into the two 
small vessels they had, and sail homeward if only they 
could gather food enough for the voyage. But where to 
get that food none knew. 

One day full of troubled, anxious thoughts Laudonniére 
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climbed the hill and looked seaward. Suddenly he saw 
something which made his heart beat fast, and brought the 
colour lo his wasted checks. A great ship, its sails gleam- 
ing white in the sunlight was making for the mouth of the 
river. As he gazed another and still another ship hove in 
sight. Thrilling with excitement Laudonniére sent a mes- 
senger down to the fort with all speed to tell the news, and 
when they heard it the men who had seemed searee able 
to crawl arose and danced for joy. They langhed, and 
wept, and cried aloud, till it seemed as if joy had beret 
them of their wits. 

But soon fear mingled with their joy. There was some- 
thing not altogether familiar about the eut and rig of the 
ships. Were they really the long-looked-for ships from 
Hranee, or did they belong to their deadly and hated en- 
emies, the Spaniards? They were neither one nor the 
other. That little fleet was English, under command of the 
famous admiral, Joln Hawkins, in search of fresh water 
of which they stood much in need. The English Admiral 
at once showed himself friendly. To i that he came 
with no evil intent he landed with many of his officers gaily 
elad, and wearing no arms. The famine-stricken colonists 
hailed him with delight, for it seemed to them that he eame 
as a deliverer. 

Gravely and kindly Hawkins listened to the tale of mis- 
ery, yet he was glad enough when he heard that the French- 
men had decided to leave Florida, for he wanted to claim 
it for Queen Elizabeth and England. When, however, he 
saw the ships in which they meant to sail homewards he 
shook his head. ‘It was not possible,’ he said, ‘for so 
many souls to eross the broad Atlantic in those tiny 
barqnes, So he offered to give all the Frenchmen a free 
passage to France in his own ships. This Laudonniére re- 
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As soon as he was gone the Irrenehmen began to prepare 
to depart also. In a few days all v ; 
only waited for a fair wind in order to set aa Be 
they waited, one day, the fort was again thrown into a 
state of excitement by the appearance of another fleet of 
ships. Again the question was asked, were they friends or 
foes, Spaniards or Frenchmen? At length, after hours of 
sickening suspense, the question was answered, they were 
Frenchmen under the command of Ribaut. 

The long-looked-for help had come at last. Tt bad come 
when it was no longer looked for, when it was indeed un- 
welcome to many. For the colonists had grown utterly 
weary of that sunlit cruel land, and they only longed to 
go home. France with any amonnt of tyranny was to be 
preferred before the freedom and the misery of Florida. 
= But to abandon the colony was now impossible, for 
_hesides supplies of food the French ships had brought many 
_new colonists. This time, too, the men had not come alone 
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the fort which had been so silent and mournful was filled 
with sounds of talk and laughter. Again, the noise of 
hatchet and hammer resounded through the woods, and the 
litle forsaken corner of the world awoke once more to life. 


CHAPTER IX 
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Late one night the men on » board 
a great black hulk loom silent 
It was followed by another ae 
spoken, and Im eerie silence the stra: 
ily ornwards, and cast anchor beside the | 
ness grew terrible. At length it was brok 
eall from the deck of one of the s nes 

Then a voiee came through the darkness 
it asked, ‘‘whenee docs this Heet came?! 

“rom Franee,’? was the reply. 

‘What are you doing here?’’ was the ne 

‘We are bringing soldiers and supplies fo 
the Xing of France has in this country, and for many witch 
_he soon will have.’ 

Are you Catholics or Lutherans?” 

_ ‘The question came sharply across the dark water. It was 

_ answered by many voices. 

We are Lutherans,’’ cried the French, ‘‘we are of the 
new rveligion.”? 

Then it was the Frenchmen’s turn to ask questions. 

‘Who are you,’’ they eried, ‘‘and whenee come ye?” 

‘*T am Pedro Menendez,’’ replied the voiee out of the 
darkness. ‘‘l am Admiral of é the fleet of the King of Spain. 
And I am come into this country to hang and behead all 
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Lutherans whom I may find by land or by sea. And my 
King has given me such striet commands that I have power 
to pardon no man of them. And those commands I shall 
obey to the letter, as you will see. At dawn I shall come 
aboard your ship. And if there I find any Catholic he 
shall be well-treated, but every heretic shall die.’’ 

In reply to this speech a shout of wrath went up from 
the Frenchmen, 

“Tf you are a brave man,’’ they cried, ‘‘why wait for 
dawn? Come on new, and see what you will get.”’ 

Then in their anger they heaped insults upon the Span- 
jards, and ponred forth torrents of scoffing words. There- 
upon Menendez was so enraged that he swore to silence 
those Lutheran dogs once and for ever. So the order was 
given, and his great ship slowly moved towards the French. 

The threats of the French had been but idle boasting; 
they could not withstand the Spaniards, for their leader 
was ashore will most of his soldiers. So eutting their 
cables they fed out to sea pursued by the foe. 

There was a mad chase through the darkness. But the 
heretic devils, as the Spaniards ealled them, were skilful 
sallors. Menendez could not catch them, and when day 
dawned he gave up the chase and moodily turned back to 
Fort Caroline. 

Here he found the French ready for him, and they seemed 
so strong that he would not attack, bri sailed away south- 
wards until he reached the river of Dolphins. 

{ere Menendez landed and took possession of the eoun- 
try in the name of the King of Spain. While cannon 
boomed and trumpets blew he stepped on shore followed. 
by his officers and gentlemen. In all the gay trappings of 
knighthood, with many-coloured banners fluttering in the — 
breeze, they marched. Then as they advanced another 
procession came toward them. At the head of it was a 
priest in all the pomp and splendour of his priestly robes, 
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e carried a gilded erucifix in his hand, and as he marched 
ang a Te Deum. 

When the two processions met Menendez and all his 
mpany knelt, and baring their heads kissed the erueifix. 
So was the land claimed for Spain and the Catholic faith, 
id St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, 
vas founded. 

Meanwhile, the fleeing French ships had turned, followed 
e Spanmtards, and seen them land. Then they went back 
to Port Caroline with the news. 

Whale these things had been happening Laudonniére had 
been very ill, He was stillin bed when Ribaut, followed by 
everal of his chief officers, came to his room to tell him the 
ews which the returning ships had just bronght. And be- 


side his sickbed they held a council of war. It was decided 
to attack the Spaniards and drive them from the land. But 
ow? 
First one plan and then another was discussed, and to 
2h some one objected. But at length it was decided to 


So almost every man who could hold a gun set forth with 
Ribaut, and Laudonniére was left in the fort with the fecble 
and sick, and scarecly a man besides who had ever drawn 
a sword or fired a shot. Their leader was as sick and [ecble 
asany of them. But he dragged hunself from lis bed to re- 
view his forces. They were poor indeed, but Lanudonniere 
ade the best of them. He appointed each man to a certain 
uty, he set a watch night and day, and he began to hes 
the broken-down walls of the fort, so that they wonld be 
able to make some show of resistance in case of Moe 
While Landonniére was thus ordering his poor little gar- 
tisan the ships carrying the rest of the colonists sailed on 
heir way. 
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eu wind was fair, and in the night they crept close to 
where the Spanish vessels lay. 


They are But when day deve and the Spaniards saw the French 
aver vessels close to ther they fled to the shelter of their har- 
seat bour. And a sudden storm arising the French were driven 


out to sea again. 

As Menendez watched them from the shore he rejoiced. 
He knew by the number of the ships that most of the French 
colonists must be in them, and he hoped that they would all 
be lost in the storm. 

Then as he watched a sudden thonght came to him. While 
the Frenchmen. were battling with wind and waves he re- 
solved to move quickly over land and take Fort Caroline. 
For he knew that it must be almost, if not quite, unpro- 


tected. 
One of the French mutineers who had deserted Laudon- 
ére was now in the Spanish fort. Ile would show the 
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ess with coldness. It was a mad and hopeless 
plan, t thought, and they did their best to dissuade Me- 
ponder’? from it. But Menendez was determmed to go. 

i Ganadee he said, ‘‘it is now that we must show our 
eourage and our zeal. This is God’s war, and we must not 
turn our backs upon it. Jt is war against heretics, and 
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abroad on such a night he thonght. So he dismissed the 
guard, and went off to bed. 

Thus none heard or saw the approach of the Spaniards 
Then suddenly the silence of the dawn was broken with 
fleree war cries, 

** At them,’’ shouted the Spaniards, ‘‘God is with us!’’ 

The sleeping Frenchmen started from their beds in ter 
ror. Half naked they sprang to arms. On every side the 
Spaniards poured in. The dim light of dawn showed the 
dark cruel faces, and the gleam of drawn swords. Then 
clash of steel, screams of frightened women and children 
curses, prayers, all mingled together in terrible confusion 

At the first alarm Laudonnitre sprang from his bed, and 
seizing his sword called his men to follow him. But the 
Spaniards surrounded him, his men were slain and seat 
tered, and he himself was foreed back into the vard of hi 
house. Here there was a tent. This stopped his pursuers 
for they stumbled over the cordage and became entangled 
with it. The confusion gave Laudonniére a few minutes 
respite in which he eseaped through a breach in. the ram 
parts, and took refage in the forest. A few others fleeing 
this way and that eseaped likewise. But some, the first mo 
ment of terror past, resolved to return and throw them 
selves on the mercy of the Spaniards rather than face star 
vation in the woods. 

‘‘They are men,’’ said one; ‘it may be when their fury 
is spent they will spare our lives. Even if they slay us 
what of that? Itis but a moment’s pain. Better that tha 
to starve here in the woods or be torn to piecees by wik 
beasts.”’ 

Still some held baek, but most agreed to throw them 
selves upon the merey of the Spaniards. 

So unarmed and almost naked as they were, they turnec 
back to give themselves up. But little did these simple 
Frenchmen understand the fury of the foe. When they 
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ipiure the shipwrecked men. [Tt was not long before he 
y the lights of the French camp in the distance. Dut 
eoming nearer it was seen that ~~ were on the other 
of an arm of the sea, so that it was inpossible to reach 
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them. ITliding, therefore, in the bushes by the water’s edge 
Menendez and his men watched the Frenchmen on the other 
side. The Spaniards soon saw that their enemies were in 
distress. They suspected that they were starving, for the 
could be seen walking up and down the shore seeking shell- 
fish. But Menendez wanted to make sure of the state they 
were in, and he made up his mind to get nearer to th 

Frenchmen. So he put off his fine clothes, and dressing 
himself hike a common sailor, got into a boat and rowe 
across the water. 

Seeing him come one of the Frenchmen swam out to 
meet him. As he drew near Menendez called out to him 
“Who are you, and whence come ye?’’ 

“We are followers of Ribaut, Viceroy of the King o: 
France,’’ answered the Frenchman. 

**Are yon Catholics or Lutherans?’’ asked Menendez. 

"We are Lntherans,’’ answered the man. 

Then after a little more talk Menendez told who he wa 

With this news the man swam back to his companion 
But he soon returned to the boat to say that five of th 
French leaders wished to speak with the Spanish leader 
and begged for safe conduet to his camp. 

To this Menendez readily agreed, and returning to hi 
own side he sent the boat back to bring the Frenchme 
over. 
When they landed Menendez received them courteously. 
And after returning his ceremonious greetings the Frene 
men begged the Spaniards to lend them a boat so that the 
might eross the river which lay between them and For 
Caroline. 

At this request Menendez smiled evilly. ‘‘Gentlemen 
he said, ‘it were idle for you to go to your fort. It ha 
been taken, and every man is slain.” 2 

But the Frenchmen could not at first believe that he spo 
the truth. Soin proof of his words the Spanish leader ba 
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om their fort. As ‘hiss looked npon ‘ he hearte of ‘he 
nehmen sank. 

Then ordering breakfast to be sent to them Menendez 
ft them, and went to breakfast with his own officers. 
Breakfast over he came back to the Frenchmen, and as 
looked at their cloomy faces his heart rejoiced. ‘Do 
rou believe now,’’ he asked, ‘‘that what I told you is 
ne??? 

**Yes,’’ replied the Frenchmen, ‘‘we believe. It would 
3¢@ useless now to go to the fort. All we ask of you is to 
end us ships so that we may return home.’’ 

**T would gladly do so,’’ replied Menendez, ‘‘if you were 
Jatholies, and if T had ships. But [ have none.’? 

Then seeing that he would give them no help to reach 
ome, the renehmen begged Menendez at least to let them 
tay with his people until help came to them from France. 
{ was little enongh to ask, they thought, as Franee and 
‘pain were at peace. But there was no pity or kindliness in 
he Spanish general’s heart. 

** All Catholies,’’ he replied sternly, ‘‘T would defend and 
mecour. But as for you, you are Lutherans, and I must 
old you as enemies. I will wage war against you with 
slood and fire. I will wage it fiercely, both by land and 
ea, for | am Viceroy for my King in this eountry. J am 
ere to plant the holy Gospel i in this land, that the Indians 
may come to the light and knowledge of the Holy Catholie 
aith of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught by the Roman 
Chureh. Give up your banners and your arms, and throw 
roursclves on my merey, and I will do with you as God 
ives me grace. In no other way can you have truce or 
riendship with me.’’ 

To this the Frenchmen knew not what to say. First 
sy consulted together, then some of them went back across 
ec water to take counsel with those who waited there, 
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They talked long, and anxiously those on the Spanish side 
awaited their return. At length one of their messengers 
returned, and going to Menendez he offered him a large 
sum of money if he would swear to spare their lives. 

But Menendez would promise nothing. The Frenchmen 
were helpless. They were starving and in his hands. And 
both lie and they knew it. They saw no hope anywhere, 
so they vielded to the Spanish general’s demands. 

Once rnore the boat was sent across the water, and this 
time it came back laden with banners, arms and armour. 
Then guarded by Spanish soldiers the Frenchmen were 
ee t across by tens. As each batch landed they found 
ives prisoners; their arms were taken from them and 
heir hands were tied behind their hacks. 

“All day, hour after hour, the beat plied to and fro: and 
when all the Frenchmen had been brought over they were 
ordered fo mareh forward. The Spanish general walked 
in front. But he did not go far, for the sun was already 
id if was time to earmp for the night. So but a 
little + way from the shore he stopped, and drew a line in 
the sand. And when the wretched Frenchmen reached that 
Ime, weapouless and helpless as they were, they were one 
and all put to death. Then, glorying In his deed, Menen- 
dez returned to St. Augustine, 

But he had not yet completely wiped ont the French col- 
ony. Nor hesides those he had so ruthlessly slain there was 
another large party under Ribaut, who, ignorant of all that 
had happened, were still slowly making their way to Fort _ 
Caroline, But again news of their whereabouts wag 
brought to Menendez by Indians, and again he set off to - 
waylay them, 

He found them on the same spot as he had found the 
first party, Dut this time the Frenchmen had made a raft, 
and upon this they were preparing to cross the water when 
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CHAPTER & 


HOW A FRENCHMAN AVENGED THES DEATH OF 
HIS COUNTRYALEN 


wen the news of these terrible massacres reac. 
was greeted with a ery of horror. Even the | 
arles Is, Catholic thongh he was, 


the Kang of Spain declared that 
justly served. The land upon which 
; lis, he said, and they had no right tc 


x 
Ne 


s sorry that they were Frenchmen te 
irates and robbers, and had reeeived only 

rd of their misdeeds. 

Neither Charles nor his mother, who was the real miler 
» France at this time, wished to quarrel with the f 
pain. So finding that no persuasions oe move him, 
nd that instead of lee punished Menendez x 
nd rewarded, they let the matter drop. 

But there was one man in France who would not 
amely submit to the tyranny of Spain. Uis name 
laiminique de Gourges. He hated the Spaniards w 


adly hatred. And when he ee of the Florida mas- 


: 

2 
ran 
nN 


i sailors aot sau” 

At first, however, he kept his real object secret. Insteas 
steering straight for Florida he steered southward, 
aking believe that he was going to Africa for slaves, But 
er encountering storms and contrary winds he turned 
79 
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westward, and when off the coast of Cuba he gathered all 
his men together and told them what he had set out to do. 

In vivid, terrible words he recounted to them the hor- 
rible slaughter. ‘‘Shall we let such eruelty go unpm 
ished??? he asked. ‘‘What fame for us if we avenge it 
To this end I have given my fortune, and I counted on you 
to help me. Was 1 wrong?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ they all eried, ‘‘we will go with you to avenge 
our countrymen!” 

So with hearts filled with thoughts of vengeance they 
sailed onward to Fort Caroline. 

The Spaniards had repaired the fort and now called it 
Fort Mateo. They had also built two small forts nearer 
the mouth of the river to guard the entranee to it. Now 
one afternoon the men in these forts saw three ships go 
sailing by. These were the French ships bringing Gourges 
and his companions. Dut the men in the forts thought that 
they were Spanish ships and therefore fired a salut 
Gourges did not undeeeive them. He fired a salute in re 
ply and, sailing on as if he were going elsewhere, was soo 
lost to sieht. 

At length, having found a convenient place out of sigh 
of the forts, he drew to the shore. But when he woul 
have landed he saw that the whole beach was crowded wit 
savages armed with bows and arrows and ready for war 
For the Indians, too, had taken the strange ships to h 
Spanish, And as they had grown to hate the Spaniard 
with a deadly hatred they were prepared to withstand th 
landing. 

Fortunately, however, Gourges had on board a trumpet 
who had been in Florida with Laudonnitre. So now. 
sent him on shore to talk with the Indians. And as so 
as they recognised him they greeted him with shouts of 
Then they led him at onee to their chief who was no o 
than Satouriona, Laudonnitre’s one-time friend. 


‘rom the d their nating oat Ae een- 
ly i treated thert, **Not one peaceful day,’’ he said, 
ve the Indians known sinee the Frenchmen went away.’’ 
yhen Gourges heard this he was well pleased. ‘If you 
> been ill-treated by the Spaniards,’ he said, “the 
eh will avenge you.”’ 
this Satonriona le: aped for joy. 
Vhat!”? he eried, ‘‘will you fight the Spaniards?” 
Yes,’’ replied Gourges, ‘‘but you must do your part 

‘ 2 

We will die with yon,’’ cried Satouriona, ‘if need be.’’ 
That is well,’”’ said Gourges. ‘‘How soon ean yon be 
ly? For if we fight we should fight at once.’’ 

In three days we can be ready,’’ said the Indian. 
See to it then,’’ said Gourges, ‘‘that you are secret in 
matter so that the Spaniards suspect nothing.’ 

Have no fear,’’ replied Satouriona; ‘‘we wish them 
‘a ill than you do.”’ 

The third day came and, true to his word, Satouriona ap- 
red surrounded by androids of warriors, fearful in 
nt and feathers. Then some by water, some lay land, 
French and Indians set forth, and after many hard- 
98 and much toil they reached one of the forts which 
Spaniards had built near the river’s mouth. From the 
iter of the surrounding trees they gazed upon it. 

here!’ cried Gourges, ‘‘there at last are the thieves 
have stolen this land from our King. There are the 
dererg who slew our countrymen.’’ 

his words the men were hardly to be restrained. In 
x whispers they begged to be led on. So the word was 

, and the Frenehmen rushed upon the fort. 
he Spaniards had just finished their mid-day meal when 


makes 
friends 
with the 
Tadians: 


attacks the 
Spaniards y 
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a ery was heard from the ramparts. ‘‘To arms! to arms! 
the Preneh are eoming!’’ 

They were taken quite unawares, and with but short re- 

sis a ice they fled. The French and Indians pursued then: 

id hemmed them in so that not one man escaped, In like 
manner the second fort was also taken, and ev ery man 
slain or made prisoner, 

The next day was Sunday, and Gourges spent it resting, 
and making preparations to attaek Fort Mateo. 

When the Spaniards in Fort Mateo saw the French and 
their great host of yelling, daneing Indians they were filled 
with fear. And in order to find out how strong the foree 
really was one of them dressed himself as an Indian and 
erept within the French lines 8. But alrnost at onee he wags 


seen by a young Indian chief. And his disenise being thus 
discovered he wag seized and questioned. He owned that 
fhere were scaree three hundred men in the fort and that, 


y ys 


beheving the French to number at least two thousand 
aa vere Cony rletely terror-strieken. This news delighte 
£ 8, and next n jorTng he prepared to attack, 

, ten was easily taken. When the Spaniards say 
the French attack, panic seized them and the vy fled into th 
But there the Indians, mad with the desire of blooc 
vengeanee, met thern. Many fell before the tomahawks 
others turned back choosing rather to die at the hands @ 
the one than of the Indians. But which way they turnec 
there was no eseape. Nearly all were slain, a few only 
were taken prisoner, 


When the fight was over Gourges brought all the pris. 
oners from the three forts together. Ile led them to the 


trees where Menendez bad hanged the FB renchinen a fe 
months before. There he spoke to them. 

“Did you think that such foul treachery, such abominab 
ernelty would go unpunished? 7? he said. ne T, one ¢ 


the most lowly of my King’s subjects, have taken upo 
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But Philip of Spain was furiously angry. He demanded 
that Gourges should be punished, and offered a large sum 
of money for lis head. King Charles, too, being in fear of 
the King of Spain, looked upon him coldly, so that for a 
time he was obliged to flee away and hide himself. 

Gourges had used all his money to set forth on his expe- 
dition, so for a few years he hived in poverty. But Queen 
Elizabeth at length heard of him and his deeds. And as 
she, too, hated the Spaniards she was pleased at what he 
had done, and she asked him to enter her service. Thus 
at length he was restored to honour and favour. And in 
henour and favour he continued all the rest of his life. 


CHAPTER Al 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR HUMPHRE 


Yours terrible disasters in Florida did not alt 
French adventurers from gone 
fo oe os lief with Spain thes 
the northern B por as of Ae A, as 
colonies fare 
of Cabot’s yorneos 

fo Newfoundland, which, says 
Hiizabeth, ‘they bought a 1€) 
Bneland.’’ The English, therefore, lool 
aS interlopers and usurpers. The 
little attention to the English claims 
vountry, named mountains, rivers, cap 
planted colonies where they liked. Thus be 
hundred years’ struggle between the | 
for possession of North America. 

The French liad already plauted a colony on the 
renee when an Englishman, Sir Humplirey G 
mined also te plant one in North America. 

He was the first Englishman ever to attempt to found a 
colony in America. Many Englishmen had indeed sat 
there before him. But they had only gone in quest of | 
and of adventures, and withont any ye a of fonnding a 
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Geared nance pord 
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New England across the seas. 1 his now, wit 
beth’s permission, was what Sir Huny as 

He set out with a litle fleet of five ships. One of 
was called the Ralei ve and had been ae ant by 
famous Sir Walter Raleigh who was Gilbert’s step-brother. 
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Walter Raleigh, no doubt, would gladly have gone with the 
eompany himsclf. But he was at the time in high favour — 
with Good Queen Bess, and she forbade him to go on any 
such dangerous expedition, So he had to content himself — 
with helping to fit out expeditions for other people. 
The Raleigh was the largest ship of the little fleet, and 
Sir Walter spared no cost in fitting it out. But before they ~ 
had been two days at sea the Captain of the —aleigh and 
many of his men fell Ul. This so greatly discouraged them 
that they turned back to Plymonth. 
Sir Humphrey was sad indeed at the loss of the largest 
and best-fitted ship of his expedition, but he held on his 
ray undaunted. They had a troublous passage. Contrary — 
winds, fogs and icebergs delayed them. In a fog two of © 
the ships namned the Swallow and the Squirrel separated 
from the others. But still Sir Humphrey sailed on. 
At length land came in sight. But it was a barren, un- 
friendly coast, ‘‘nothing but hideous rocks and mountains, 
bare of frees, and void of any green herbs,’’ says one who 
went with the expedition. And seeing it so uninviting 
they sailed southward along the coast, looking for a fairer 
land. 
And now to their great joy they fell in again with the 
Swallow. The men in the Swallow were glad, too, to see 
the Golden Hind and the Delight once more. They threw 
their caps into the air and shouted aloud for joy. 
Soon after the re-appearance of the Swallow the Squir- 
rel also turned up, so the four ships were together again 
Together they sailed into the harbour of St. John’s in New 
foundland. Ilere they found fishermen from all countric 
For Newfoundland had by this time become famous as . 
fishing-ground, and every summer ships from all eoun 
tries went there to fish. 
Sir Humphrey, armed as he was with a eammission fre 
Queen Elizabeth, was received with all honour and courte 


e ‘Sth, , 1583, he 
n of the count ivy for 
soul, east and ™ in the 


arth, aad pat “hen inte his s hands, a 
took poesoy of the oa aad all he 


teste of . her oe lie « shall b 


his =p and a confise — . a he arms | 


d 
en el up, and utter pray 2 4 

vend. Thus Newfoundland beea are an En, Bich | pos 
n, and by right of Sir Humphrey Gilb 
oldest colony of the British Empire. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert had taken possession of the land. 
But it soon became plain that it would be inypogsible to 
und a colony with the wild riff-raff of the sea of which 
npany was formed, Troubles began at once. A few 


s 


ir time in plotting ¢ mischief, They had no desire to stay 
rat far country; so some hid in the woods waiting a 
e to steal away in one or other of the ships which 
ily sailing homeward laden with fish. Others more 
lotted to steal one of Sir Humplrey’s ships and sail 
ew ithout him, But their plot was discovered. They, 
ver, succeeded in stealing a ship belonging to some 
venturers. It was laden with fish and re ady to de- 
homeward. tn ius they sailed away leaving its own- 
ehind, 
: ost of Sir amp Le ey’s men now clamoured more 


he claigns | 
wounds. 
land for 
Bogland, 
1883; 


ert’s olaims itis 
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went about their business quietly, but others spent _ 
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than ever to be taken home. And at length he yielded to 
them. But the company was now much smaller than when 
he set out. J"or besides those who had stolen away, many 
had died aud many snore were sick. There were not enough 
men to man all four ships. So the Swallow was left with 
the sick and a few colonists who wished to remain, and in 
the other three Sir Tlumphbrey put to sea with the rest of 
his conmpany. 
sail Ne did not, however, sail straight homeward, For he 
wanted to explore still further, and find, if he could, an 
nd to thie south which he had heard was very fertile. 
ther was stormy, and before they had gone 
ub was wrecked, and nearly all on board were 


as a heavy and grievous event, to lose at one 
iief ship freighted with great provision, gathered 
with gs - fy sare, seg ee and cca 


re ed souls”? aS: wrote ties ate ata Hay ae 
: the Golden Hind, and who afterwards wrote 
the ane b “of the expedition. 

After this “heavy chance’? the two ships that remained 
heat np and down tacking with the wind, Sir Humphrey 
hoping always that the weather would clear up and allow 
him once more fo get near land. But day by day passed. 
an waves anenes as ales as ever, and no 


p 


es co ld, food was growing scaree, and day by 


Stovias 
fontinne 


ay ine men ost courage. At length they prayed Sir Hum- 
phrey to leave his search and return homeward. Sir Hum- 
phrey had no wish to go, but seeing his men shivering and 
bunery he felt sorry for them, and resolved to do as they 
wished, 
‘Be eontent,”? he said. “We have seen enough. Tf God 
send us safe home we will set forth again next spring.” 
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So the course was changed 
ward. ‘‘The wind was lar ing ys Hay 
very ugh, and the sea rough. ** It was so rough ae ie 
Squirrel in whieh Sir nD 
lowed up. For the Squirrel) 
tons. And seeing it bated. ae an nd ae ant 
of sinking every moment, the eaplain of aC 
and many others pr oe LS ples ay 
aboard their boat. Dut Si Humphrey ck oo 

““T will not forsa me my little coinpany going homeward,”? 
he said. ‘“‘lor t ha ive passed through many storms and 
_perus with them. 

No persuasions could move linn, 
Golden Hind was fain to let him 
noon im Bente ember those m a 
little Squirrel anxionsly as it 
the waves. But Sir Humphrey s 
He sat in the stern calmly ee ig. And ere 
lous faces of his friends he cheerfully waved his hand 
them. 
“We are as near to heaven by sea as by land,"’ he called, 
through the roar of waves. 
Then the sun went down. Darkness fell over the wild 
sea, and the ships eould only know cach other’s where- 
abouts by the tossing lights. 
Suddenly to the men on the Golden Hind it seemed as if 
the lights of the little frigate went out. Immediately the The. 
watch cried out that the frigate was lost. ae 

‘It was too true. For in that moment the frigate was 
devoured and swallowed up by the sea.’ 

Yet the men on the Golden Hind would not give wp hope. 
All that night they kept watch, straining their eves throngh 
the stormy darkness in the hope of catching sight of the 
frigate or of some of its crew. But morning came and 
there was no sign of it on all the wide waste of waters. 
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Still they hoped, and all the way to England they hailed 
every small sail which came in sight, trusting still that it 
might be the Squirrel. But it never appeared. Of the five 
ships which set forth only the Golden Hind returned to 
tell the tale. And thus ended the first attempt to found an 
English colony in the New World. 


CHAPTER NU 


ABOUT SIR WALTER RALEIGIUS 
IN TSE GOLD! 
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“rr first atlempt to : 
ad been an Lae fa ‘ha re. 
lmigland across the seas 
brey’s you tep- 
onths after ‘the return 1 
‘om a (dueen a charter very 
rother’ But although he got - 
Hf eoul id not sail to Ameriea, for & 
nt let him go. So again he had to eonte 
nding other people. 

lt was on April 27th, 1584, that lis ex] 
_two small ships. Raleigh knew some of the 
en of the day, and had heard of their att found a 
yjlony in Florida. And in spite of the ter sable fate of the 
enchmen he thought Florida would be an excellent place 
found an Iinglish colony. 

So Raleigh’s ships made their way to Florida, and landed 
1 Roanoke Island off the coast of what is now North Car- 
in. In those days of course there was no Curolina, and 
© Spaniards ealled the whole coast Florida right up to 
ie shores of Newfoundland. 

Che Mnglishmen were delighted with Roanoke. It seerned 
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em a fertile, pleasan{ land, ‘tle most plentiful, sweete, 
nee took possession of it ‘‘in the right of 


ui th “hit (Jucen’s 
ruitfull and wholesome of all the worlde.’’? So they at 
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most excellent Majesty as rightful Queen and Princess of © 
the same.”’ : 

The natives, too, seemed friendly ‘‘and in their behaviour — 
as wate and civil as any man of Europe.’”’ But the 
Pale-faces and the Redskins found it diffienlt to under- 
stand each other. 

“What do you call this conntry?’’ asked an Englishman. 

“Win wan da coa,’’ answered the Indian. 

So the Englishmen went home to tell of the wonderful 
eauntry of Wingandacoe. But what the Indian had really 
said was ‘What fine clothes you havel’’ 

Tlowever, the mistake did not matter much. For the 
Englishmen now changed the name of the land from what- 
ever e aie been to Virginia in honour of their Queen. 

Dhis first expedition to Roanoke was only for exploring, 
and after a li tlle the adventurers sailed home again to tell 
of all tthey had seen. Dut Raleigh was so pleased with 
the report of Roanoke Island which ee brouglit heme to 
him that he at once oe to make plans for founding a 
eslony there. And the following April his ships were r cay 
and the expedition set ee nuder his cousin, Sir Richard 
Grenville. 

But now almost as soon as they landed troubles began 
with the Indians. One of them stole a silver cup, and as it 
was not returned the Iunglishmen in anger set fire to the 
corn-fields and destroved them. This was a bad beginning 
But the Nnelshmen had no knowledge vet of how eruel and 
revengerul the Redman could be. So it was with no mis- 
wivings that Sir Richard left a colony of over a hundred 
men in the country. And promising to return with fresh 
7 in the followi mg spring he sailed homeward. 

The Governor of this colony was named Ralph Lane. He 
wae Ww ise and able, but le was soon beset with difeultics. 
He found that the place chosen for a eolony was not a goo 
one. For the harbour was bad, the eoast dangerous, a 
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the Indians were now unfriendly. So he set about 
ring the country, and decided as soon as fresh supplies 
from E cngland to move to a better spot. 
ring came and passed, and no ships from Eneland ap- 
dd. The men began to starve. And seeing this the In- 
is who had feared them before, now began to be seorn- 
ful and taunt them. 

“Your Géd is not a true god,’’ they said, ‘for he would 
ot leave vou to starve.”? 

‘They refused to sell the colonists food no matter what 
price was offered. Their hatred of the English was so great 
indeed that they resolved to sow no corn in order that 
re should be no harvest; being ready to suffer hunger 
themselves if they might destroy the colony utterly. 

_ As the days passed the Englishmen daily felt the pinch 
of hunger more and more. Then Lane divided his com- 
pany into three, and sent each in a different direction so 
that they might gather routs and herbs and eateh fish for 
themselves, and also keep a lookout for ships. 

But things went from bad to worse; the savages grew 
daily bolder and more insolent, and the ee lived eon- 
stantly in dread of an attack from them. 

At length, although he had tried hard to avoid it, Lane 
as forced to fight them. They were easily overcome, and 
ed to the woods. But Lane knew well that his advan- 
tage was only for the moment. Should help not come the 
colony would be wiped out. Then one day, about a week 
after the fight with the Indians, news was brought to Lane 
that a great fleet of twenty-three ships had appeared in 
the distance. 

Were they friends, or were they foes? That was the 
reat question. The English knew the terrible story of 
ort Caroline. Were these Spanish ships? Fearing that 
they might be Ralph Lane looked to his defences, and made 
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yeady to withstand the enemy, if enemy they proved to be, 


as abe y as might be. 

But soon it was seen that their fears were needless, the 
ships were Ionglish, and two days later Sir Francis Drake 
anehored in the wretched little harbour. 

Drake had not come on purpose to relieve the colony. 
been oul on one of his marauding expeditions 
inst the Spaniards. He had taken and sacked St. Do- 
imingo, Cartagena, and Fort St. Augustine. And now, sail- 
ing home In triumph, chance had brought him to Raleigh’s 
t Roanoke. guid when he saw the miserable con- 
the eglonists, and heard the tale of their hardships, 
‘ed to take them all home to England. Or, he said, 
ase to remain he would leave them a ship and food 
and everyUing that wag necessary to keep them from want 
an net Be as we ould come, 


| te has y oe é esgenk ais offer of the eas: 
a ship, qeeagin ig that after they had found a good place 
ylony, and a better harbour, the would go home to 

aud return again the next yea 
i@ matter was settled. Dake bene an to put pro- 


visions on board one of his _— for the use of the colony. 
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The colonists on their side began writing letters to send 
Nee ete rakets s ih + 

) oe, ike’s ships. All was business and excite- 
Mm in the midst of ita great storm arose. It lasted 


for Ts 


sor rour days and was so violent that most of Drake’s ships 


were foreed to put out to sea lest they should be dashed te 
pieces upon the shore. 
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Among the shir ups thas driven ont to sea was that which 


Drake had promised to give Ralph Lane. And when the 
star over it was nowhere to be seen. 
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pare. Lane was now doubtful what was best _ 
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had brou 5 that war betw 
Englishman would bend all 


Spain, and that Raleigh wor 
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money to spare for that far-off 
; SHOR eR RE 3 £Gs Wee eerie ach neers Oe 
At length it was settled that they shoul 


haste then the Englishmen 
anxious to he gone fror nt 


x 


all his former most t honourable 
iards.”’ 

So on the 19th of June, 1586, the colonist 
arrived in England some six weeks later. ay 
with them two things which afterward proved 
great importance. The first was tobacco, T sue 
been known ever since the days of Colimbus, but it was 
now for the first time brought to Hmgland. The second 
was the potato. This Raleigh planted on Its estates in 
Ireland, and to this day Ireland is one of the great potato 
growing countries of the world. 

But meanwhile Raleigh had not forgotten bis colonists, } 
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and scarce a week after they h ud sailed away,a slip arrived ohu, ie. 


Asug < dee 9 eee YW vs ae, ERE 5g 
OSE ene ul man- have gone; 


laden ‘cwith all manner of things 1 
ner for the supply and relief of his eolony.”’ 

Fer some time the ship beat up and down ae oh 
searching vainly for the eolony. And at Maes find 
ign of it, 1t returned to England, About 
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Siy Richard Grenville also arrived with three ships. To 
his a aces when he reached Roanoke he saw no sign 
of the skip which he knew had sailed shortly before lun. 
And to his stl a eater astonishinent he found the colony 
deserted. Yot he could not believe that it had been aban- 
doned. So he searched the country up and down in the hope 
of finding some of the colonists. But finding no trace of 
them he at let vgth gave up the search and returned to the 
forsaken es, And being unwilling to lose possession of 


ae i 
the eountry, he determined to leave some of his men there. 
Sa Bilodn men were left behin d, well provided with every- 
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xy 
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ae necessary to keep them tne two years. Then Sir 

ichard sailed homeward. 

Tn spite of all these misehanees Raleigh would not give 
lus great idea. And the following vear he fitted ont 

exalt ion. This time there were a few women 

s the colonists, and John White, who had already been 

out with Lane, was chosen as Governor. 

It was now deeided to give up Roanoke which had proved 
such an unfortunate spat f, and the new company of eolo- 
nists was bound for Chesapeake Bay. But before they set- 
there they were told to go to Roanoke to pick up the 
n men left by Sir Richard Grenville and take them to 
oe also. 

When, however, they reached Roanoke the Master of 
the ae “he was by birth a Spaniard, and who was 

aps in toy with the Sbanieh said that it was too 
car to go seeking another spot. So whether 
they would or not he lan led the colonists, and sailed away, 
faving only one small boat with them, 


Thus perforce they had te take up their abode in the 
oll spot. They found it deserted. "The fort was razed to 
the ground, and although the huts were still standing they 
were choked with weeds and overgrown with wild vines, 


while deer wandered j in and out of the open doors. Tt was 


EERTERTES 
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plain that for many months no man had lived there. And 
although careful search was mace, s saving the bones of one, 
no sign was found of the fifteen men left there by Sir Rieh- 
ard. At length the new Ses eee from a few 
friendly Indiang that they had been traiferously set upon 
by hostile Indians. Alost of them were slain; the others 
escaped in their boat and went no man knew whither. 

The Englishmen were very ee when they heard that, 
and wanted to punish the Indians. So they set out against 
them. But the Indians fled at Drath coming, and the Eng- 
lishmen by mistake killed some of the friendly Indians in- 
stead of their enemies, Thus things were made worse in- 
stead of better. 

And now amid all these troubles on the 18th of August, 
1587, a little girl was born. ler father was Ananias Dare, 
and ler rnother was the daughter of om mn Wi pass the Qov- 
ernor. The littl baby was thus { i-daugl 
the Governor, and beeause she was i 
to be born in Virginia she was called : Vineinia, eg 
But matters were not going well in the colony. Day by 


e 


day the men were finding out things which were lacking and 
which they felt a must have if they were not all e perish, 
mo a few days after Virginia was Lee all the chief 
men came to the Governor and begged him to go back to 
England to get fresh supplies, and other things necessary 
to the life of the colony. John White, however, refused 
to go. The next day not only the men but the women also 
eame to him and again begged him to go back to England. 
They begged so hard that at last the Governor consented 
to go. 

All were agreed that the place they were now in was 
by no means the best which might be chosen for a colony, 
and it had been determined that they should meve some 
fifty miles further mland. Now it was arranged that if 
they moved while the Governor was away they should carve 
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on the trees and posts of the door the name of the place 
to whieh they had gone, so that on bis return he might be 
able easily to find them. And also it was arranged that if 
they were in any trouble or distress they should carve a 
cross over the name. 

All these matters being settled John White set forth. 
And if was with great content that the colonists saw their 
Governor go. For they knew that they could send home no 
betfer man to look after their welfare, and they were sure 
he would bring back the food and other things which were 
needed, 

But when White arrived in England he found that no 
man, not even Raleigh, had a thought to spare for Virginia. 
For Spain was making ready all her mighty sea power to 
erush England, And the English were straining every 
nerve to meet and break that power. So John White had 
to walt with what patience he could, Often his heart was 
sick when he thought of his daughter and his little grand- 


daughter, Virginia Dare, far away in that great unknown 
land aeross the sea. Often he longed to be back beside 


3 


them. But his longings were of no avail. He could but 
wait, For every ship was seized by Government and 
pressed Into the service of the sountry. And while the 
Spaniards were at the gate it was accounted treason for 
any Englishman to sail to western lands. 


a 


So the summer of 1588 passed, the autumn came, and at 


un of crushing the insolent sea dogs of England. But 
. God blow with His breath and the y were scattered.’ Be- 
fore many days were over these proud ships were fleeing 
eet de Sues sails torn, their masts splintered. 
ay were Shattered upon the rocky shores of Scotland 
and I reland. They were swallowed by the deep. 

The sea power of Spain was broken, and the history of 
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y began. Por as hag been said “the defeat of 
| Invincible. Armada was the opening event in the history 
‘the United States.’’ 

_ Free now from the dread of Spain, ships could come and 
ro without hindrance. But another year and more passed 
ere John Whlute sueeceded in getting ships and provi- 
ions and setting out ouce more for Virginia. 

Jt was for him an anxious voyage, but as he neared the 
place where the colony had been his heart rejoiced, for he 
w smoke rising from the land. It was dark, however, 
fore they reached the spot, and seeing no lights save that 
of a huge fire far in the woods the Governor sounded a 
rumpet eall. The notes of the trumpet rang through the 
woods and died away to silence. Answer there was none. 
So the men called and ealled again, but still no answer 
eame. Then with sinking heart John White bade them 
ing some well-known Hnglish songs. For that, he thought, 
would surely bring an answer from the shore. 

So through the still night air the musical sound of men’s 
voices rang out. But still no answer came from the silent 
fort. With a heart heavy as lead the Governor waited for 
he dawn. As soon as it was light he went ashore. The fort 
was deserted. Grass and weeds grew in the ruined houses. 
But upon a post ‘‘in fair eapital letters’’ was carved the 
word ‘‘Croatoan.’’ This was the name of a neighbouring 
island inhabited by friendly Indians. There was no cross 
or sign of distress carved over the letters. And when the 
Governor saw that he was greatly comforted. 

He spent some time searching about for other signs of 
the colonists. In one place he found some iron and lead 
thrown aside as if too heavy to carry away, and now over- 
grown with weeds. In another he found five chests which 
1ad evidently been buried by the colonists, and dug up again 
vy the Indians. 

‘They had been burst open and the contents lay seattered 
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about the grass. Three of these chests John White saw 


#3 By & ay 
were his own, and it grieved him greatly to see his things 
spoiled and broken. Tis books were torn from their cov-— 


ers, ils pictures and maps were rotten with the ram, and his 
armour almost eaten throngh with rust. 

At length, having searched in vain for any other signs — 
of the colonists, the E inglish returned to the ships and set 
il for Croatoan. 

Sut new they encountered terrible storms. Their ships 

tfered this way and that, their sails were torn, their | 
rs lost. And at length in spite of all entreaties, the 
im resulycd to make sail for England. So John White 
w Croatoan, never knew what had become of his 
dear Ones, 2p ne what happened to little Virginia Dare, the 
a to be bern on the soil of the United States, 
nOwn, But years afterwards settlers were — 

that the white people left at Roanoke 
> te ites among the Indians. Jor some years it was 

ived in a fr iendly manner together. In time, 
medicine men began to hate the Pale-faces, 
them ail ie - slain, except four men, one young — 
Was the young woman perhaps — 


a pres 


igh’s attempts at founding a colony had thus 
ing. Stil he did not despair. Onee agai he 
oy Peon. But that too failed and the leader 
y done nothing. Even this did not break 
ithe future of Pe ir; ginia. ‘‘T shall yet live 
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8 to found a ealony. Now he had ne more te 
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PART Il: STORIES OF VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


Raueror was the true father of England beyond the seas. 
Tle was a great statesman and patriot. But he was a 
dreamer too and all his schemes failed. Other men 
followed him who likewise failed. But it would take 
too long to tell of them all, of Bartholomew Gosnold who 
discovered and named Martha’s Vineyard and Cape Cod; 
of Bartholomew Gilbert, brave Sir Humphrey’s son, who 
was slain by Indians, and of many more besides. 

Again and again men tried to plant a eolony on the 
shores of America. Again and again they failed. But 
with British doggedness they went on trying, and at length 
sneceaded, 

Raleigh lay in the Tower of London a prisoner aceused 
of treason. All his lands were taken from him. Vi rginia, 
which had been granted to hire by Queen Elizabeth, was 
the King’s once more to give to whom he would. So now 
two companies were formed, one of London merchants 
called the London Company, one of Plymouth merchants 
called the Plymouth Company. And both these companies 
prayed King James to grant them permission to found 
eolames in Virginia. Virginia therefore wag divided inte 
two parts; the right to found colonies in the sonthern half 
being given to the London Company, the right to found 
colonies in the northern half being given to the Plymonth 

YOR 
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Company apon condition that the colonies founded must be 
one hundred miles distant fom each othe 
These companies were formed by mere! 


formed for trade, and in the hope of making r money, in spit 
of the fact that up to this time no man jad made money by 


trying to found colonies in America, but on the contrary 
many ae ad io al 


C ‘Or pany | sailed sent out an ele whieh reaches 
ginia. But the colony was a failure, and after a year 
hardships the colonists set sail for Isngland ftakix 
with them such doleful aecounts of their 
none who heard them ever wished fo help to. 

The expedition of the London Company had 
Tt was in December, 1606, that the little feet of 3 
the Susan Constant, the Gedspeed and tie Di 
out from England, and turned westwarc 
World. 

With the expedition sailed Captain Joli Smith. 
bronzed and aes eM a Coan 4 _fvangey 


der a life er eal of 
deeds, of hairbreadth escapes of which we have n 
to tell here. But I hope some day you will read his 
story of these days. For he was a writer as well as a war- 
rior, and ‘‘what his sword did his pen wrote.” [very 
American boy and girl should read his story, for he has 
seen called the first American writer. 

_ Now with this saucy, swaggering fellow on board, trou- 
les were not far to seek. The voyage was long and tedious. 
For six weeks adverse winds kept { the little Heet prisoner in 
the English Channel within sight of Mmglish shores, a thing 


> 


trying to the tempers of men used to action, and burning 


S 
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with hapatience to reach the land beyond the seas. They 
lay idle with nothing to do but talk. So they fell to dis- 
eussing matters about the colony they were to found. And 
from discussing they fell to disputing until it ended at 
length in a Wtter quarrel between Snrith and another of the 
adventurers, Captain Edward Wingfield. 

Captain Wingfield was twice John Smith’s age, and 
deemed that he knew much better how a colony ought to be 
formed than this cietatorial youth of twenty-seven. He 
Inmself was Just as dictatorial and narrow into the bargain. 
Sa between the two the voyage was by no means peaceful. 

Good Master Hunt, the preacher who went with the ex- 
pedition, In spite of the fact that he was so weak and ill 
that few thought he would live, did his best to still the angry 
passions, 

Ta some extent he succeeded. And when a fair wind 
blew af length the ships spread their sails to it and were 
soon out of sight of England. ‘T'wo months of storm and 
danger passed before the adventurers sighted the West 
Tndies. Here they went ashore on the island of San Do- 
minica, Delighted once more to see land and escape from 
the confinement of the ship, they stayed three weeks 
among the sunny islands. They hunted and fished, traded 
with the savages, boiled pork in hot natural springs, feasted _ 
on fresh food and vegetables, and gener ally enjoyed them- 

scly iN; 

But among all this merry-making Wingfield did not for- 
get lus anger against John Smith. Their quarrels became 
so bad that Wingfield decided to end both quarrels and 
John Sinith. So le ordered a gallows to be set up and, 

} 


a 4} 


having accused Smith of mutiny, made ready to hang him 
But con n Sinith stoutly defended himeelf. Nothing could 
he proved against him. We lan ghed at the gallows 5 and as 
he quaintly puts it “eould not be per stadad to use them.’ 

 Nevonthelens. although nothing could be proved against 
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n, there were many who quite agreed that Captain John 

‘Snith was a turbulent fellow. So to keep him quiet they 
‘lapped him in irons and kept him so until their arrival in 
irginia. After leaving the West Indies the adventurers 
fell into more bad weather, and lost their course; but finally 
they arrived safely in Chesapeake Bay. 
‘They named the capes on either side Henry and Charles, 
n honour of the two sons of their K ng. Upon Cape Henry 
hey set up a brass cross upon which was carved ‘Jacobus 
Rex’? and thus elaimed the land for England. Then they 
mailed on up the river which they named James River, in 
1onour of the King himself. Their settlement they named 
Jamestown, also in his honour. Jamestown bas now dis- 
appeared, but the two capes and the river are still ealled 
iy the names given them by these early settlers. 

Before this expedition sailed the directors of the Com- 
any had arranged who among the colonists were to be the 
rulers. Bunt for some quaint reason they were not told. 
Their names, together with many instructions as to what 
hey were to do, were put into a sealed box, and orders were 
iven that this box was not to be opened until Virginia 
vas reached. 

The box was now opened, and it was found that John 
mith was named among the seven who were io form the 
uncil. The others were much disgusted at this, and in 
spite of all he could say, they refused to have him in the 
‘ouncil. They did, however, set him free from his fetters. 
Jf the connal Wingfield was chosen President. All the 
thers, except John Smith, took cath to do their best for 
he colony. Then at once the business of building houses 
was begun. While the council drew plans the men dug 
enches and felled treeg in order to clear space on which 
o pitch their tents, or otherwise busied themselves about 
he settlement, 

The Indians appeared to be friendly, and offen came to 
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look on curiously at these strange doings. And Wingfield 
thought them so gentle and kindly that he would not allow 
the men to build any fortifications except a sort of sereen 
of interwoven boughs, 

Besides building houses one of the eolonists’ first cares 
was to provide themselves with a church. But indeed it 
was one of fae quaintest churches ever known. An old sail 
was stretched beneath a group of trees to give shelter from 
the bu ring sun. And to make a pulpit a plank of wood 
was nailed between two trees which grew near together. 
And here good Master Hunt preached twice every Sunday 
while the men sat on felled trunks reverently list tening to 
his leng sermons. 

While the houses were being built Smith, with some 
twenty others, was sent to explore the country. They sailed 
up the river and found the Indians to all appearance 
friendly. But they found no gold or precious stones, and 
eould hear nothing of a passage to the Pacifie Ocean which 
they had been tales to seek. So they returned to Jamestown. 
Arriving here they found that the day before the Indians 
had attacked the settlement and that one Englishman lay 
slain and seventeen injured, 

This was a bitter disappointment to Wingfield who had 
trusted in the friendliness of the Indians. But at length he 
Was persue aded to allow fortifieations to be built, Even then, | 
howey er, { rhe ae ats were ues seenre, for as they went 


s would sh Aa a them om aS nohetes of the Sure | 
ding forest. Ifa man strayed from the fort he was _ 
sure to return wounded if he returned at all; and in this. 
sort of warfare the stelid Nnglish were no mateh for the 
ily Indians. “Onr men,’? says Smith, ‘by their disor- 
lerly straggling were often hurt w hen die savages by the 
mbleness of their heelg well escaped,’ 


0 six months passed, and the ships which had brought 
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speed he could and to 
indeed he had need to ae ster 
been so long, the su pls ly 
was giving out. And w. 
plain that the colonists 
weeks. 

Such food if was too! It eonsi shed 
grain. A pint was served out dai 
boiled and made into a sort of por 
food. Their drink was cold we 
were nnknown in those days, and 

men used to the beer and beef o 
indeed seemed meagre diet. ‘‘THad we 
sins as gluttony and drunkenness,’’ s: 
have been canorised as saints, 01 heat g 
twenty-six weeks in the b's liold, contained as many 
worms as grains, so that we might truly call it 
much bran than eorn. Our drink was water, 
éastles m the air.’ 

There was fish enough 
woods. But the birds and beasts 
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so unskilful and ignorant in ways of shooting and trapping, — 
that they succeeded in catching very little. Besides which — 
there were few among the colonists who had any idea of 
what work meant. More than half the company were ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen adventurers,’’ dare devil, shiftiess men who had — 
joined the expedition in search of excitement with no idea — 
of labouring with their hands. 

Badly fed, unused to the heat of a Virginian summer the — 
men soon fell ill. Their tents were rotten, their houses yet 
unbuilt. Trees remained unfelled, the land untilled, while 
the men lay on the bare ground about the fort groaning 
and in misery. Many died, and soon those who remained 
were so feeble that they had searce strength to bury the 
dead or even to erawl to the ‘‘common kettle’’ for their 
daily measure of porridge. 

In their misery the men became suspicious and jealous, 
and once more quarrels were rife. Wingfield had never 
been loved. Now many grew to hate him, for they believed 
that while they starved he kept back for his own use seeret 
stores of oll and wine and other dainties. No explanations 
were of any avail, and he was deposed from his office of 
President and another chosen in bis place. 

As antumn drew on the misery began to lessen. For the 
Indians, whose corn was now ripe, began to bring it to the 
fort to barter it for chisels, and beads, and other trifles. 
Wild fowl too, such as ducks and geese, swarmed in the 
river. 

So with good food and cooler weather the sick soon began 
fo mend. Idnergy returned to them, and once more they 
found strength to build and thatch their houses. And led 
by Smith they made many expeditions among the Indians, © 
bringing back great stores of venison, wild turkeys, bread, 
and grain in exchange for beads, hatchets, bells and other 
knick-knacks. 

But all the misery through which the colonists had passed 


had taught them nothing. ey 0k no thoug shit as th S 


time to eame when food a ight 2 snaree, 
no eare of it, but feasted daily rea 


and ‘‘wild beasts as fat as iS Go id 
ae one _ ae a 


a argue coon Zo no ee so 5 Smith ke /anin 
a canoe with only two Engh ee and te Wo vhaiee as 
euides. 

Por a time all went well. But one day he a 
panions went ashore fo camp. While the others \ 
paring a meal, Smith, ae one of the In 
went on to Gxplee ea littl further. But 
far when he heard the wild, blood-curdling 
the Indians. Guessing at once that | 
him he resolved to sell bis life 


seizing the Indian guide he tied his arm fas 
his s es Then with pistol in his right haa 


B 


he Indian tn fs ont of him as a slucld, he 
ag . ee in the direction of the camp. 
Arrows s flew round him thick and fast, but Smith's goo 
buff coat turned them aside. The whole fores iy was alive 
with Indians, but alinough trom the she ier 6 


to take him. For ee knew oe dr ay the ee: ire 
~ which he held in his hand. Smith fired again and yet 
gain as he retreated, and more than one Indian fell, never 
more to rise. He kept his eyes upon the bushes and trees 
trying to catch glimpses of the dusky oes as the 
skulked among them, and paid little heed to the path i@ Was 
taking. So suddenly he found himself flo er aring in a 
quagmire. 
Still he fought for dear life, and as long as he held his 


he uses 
his wits: 
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pistol no Redman dared come near to take him. But at 
length, chilled and wet, and half dead with cold, unable to 
go further, he saw it was useless to resist longer. So he 
tossed away his pistol. At once the savages closed in upon 
him and, dragging him out of the quagmire, led him to their 
chief. 

Smith had given in because he knew that one man stuck 
in a quagmire could not hope to keep three hundred Indians 
long at bay. But he had sharp wits as well as a steady 
hand, and with them he still fought for his life. As soon 
as he was brought before the chief he whipped out his 
compass, and showing it to the chief, explained to him that 
it always pointed north, and thus the white men were able 
fo find their way through the pathless desert. 

To the Indians this seemed like magic; they marvelled 
greatly at the shining needle which they could see so plainly 
and yet not touch. Seeing their interest Smith went on to 
explain other marvels of the sun, and moon, and stars, and 
the roundness of the earth, until those who heard were 
quite sure he was a great ‘‘medicine man.’’ 

Thus Smith fought for his life. But at length utterly 
exhausted, he could say no more. So while the chief still 
held the little ivory compass, and watched the quivering 
needle, his followers led Smith away to his own camp fire. 
Here lay the other white men dead, thrust through with 
many arrows. And here the Indians warmed and echafed 
his benumbed body, and treated him with all the kindness 
they knew. But that brought Smith little comfort. For 
he knew it was the Indian way. A famous warrior might 
be sure of kindness at their hands if they meant in the end 
to slay him with awful torture. 

And so, thoroughly warmed and restored, in less than 
an hour Smith found himself fast bound to a tree, while 
grim warriors, terribly painted, danced around him, bows 
and arrows in hand. They were about to slay him when 
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the chief, holding up the compass, bade them ley down their 
Weapons. Such a medicine man, he had decided, must not 
thus be slain. So Smith was unbound. 

For some weeks Smith was marched hither and thither 
from village to village. He was kindly enough treated, but 
he never knew how long the kindness would last, and he 
constantly expected death. Yet he was quite calm. He 
kept a journal, and in this he set down accounts of many 
strange sights he saw, not knowing if indeed they would 
yer be read. 

At length Smith was brought to the wigwam of the great 
owhatan,* the chief of chiefs, or Emperor, as these simple 
onglish folk called him. To receive the white prisoner 
he Powhatan put on his greatest bravery. Feathered and 
ainted, and wearing a wide robe of racoon skins he sat 
pon a broad couch beside a fire. On either side of him sat 
ne of his wives and behind in grim array stood his war- 
iors, row upon row. Behind them again stood the squaws. 
heir faces and shoulders were painted bright red, about 
heir necks they wore chains of white beads, and on their 
eads the down of white birds. 

It was a weird scene, and the flickering firelight added to 
ts strangeness. Silent and still as statues the warriors 
tood. Then as Jolin Smith was led before the chief they 
aised a wild shout. As that died away to silence one of 
he Powhatan’s squaws rose and brought a basin of water to 
smith. In this he washed his hands, and then another 
quaw brought him a bunch of feathers instead of a towel, 
vith which to dry them. 

After this the Indians feasted their prisoner with savage 
plendour. Then a long consultation took place. What was 
aid Smith knew not. He only knew that his life hung in 


_ * This chief's name was Wahunsunakok, the name of the tribe Powhatan and 
ic English called the chief the Powhatan. 
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the balance. The end of the consultation he felt sure meant 
life or death for him. 
At length the long talk eame to an end. Two great stones 
were placed before the chief. Then as many as could lay” 
hands on Smith seized him, and dragging him to the stones, 
they threw him on the ground, and laid his head upon them. 
iiereely then they brandished their clubs and Smith knew 
that his last hour had come, and that the Indians were about 
to beat ont lis brains. 
Bub the raised clubs never fell, for with a ery Poea- 
tas, the chief’s young danehter, sprang through the 
irele of warriors. She stood beside the prisoner pleading 
r lis life. But the Indians were in no mood to listen to 
rs for merey. So seeing that all her entreaties were 
she threw herself upon her knees beside Smith, put 
ng about his neck, and laid her head upon his, erying 
t that if ¢ they would beat out his brains they should beat 2 
ut 
i 


{G0. | 
[his many children the Powhatan loved this little 
shter best. He could deny her nothing. So Smith’s- 
"aS 1. He should live, said the Pow hatan, to make 
‘for han, and bells and heads for his Hitle de aughter, | 
wing thus been saved, Smith was looked upon as one of 
the tribe. ‘Two days later he was admitted as such with 
fearsome ceremony. 

Having painted and decorated himself as frightfully as 
he could, the Powhatan caused Smith to be taken to a large 
wigwamt in the forest. The wigwarm was divided in two by 
a curtain and in one half a huge fire burned. Smith was 
placed upon a mat in front of the fire and left alone. He 
did not understand in the least what was going on, and 
marvelled greatly what this new ecremony might mean. 
But he had not sat long before the fire when he heard dole- 
Ful sounds See from the other side of the eurtain. Then 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MORE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


Sara had been away from the settlement nearly a month, 
and he returned to find the colony in confusion and misery. 
Many had died, and those who remained were quarrelling 
among themselves. Indeed some were on the point of de- 
serting and sneaking off to England in the one little ship 
they had. They were not in the least pleased to see Smith 
return, and they resolved once more to get rid of him. So 
they accused him of causing the death of the two men who 
had gone with him, and condemned him to death. Thus 
Smith had only escaped from the hands of the Indians to be 
murdered by lus own people. 

The order went forth. He was to be hanged next day. 

But suddenly all was changed, for a man looking out to 
sea saw a white sail. ‘Ship ahoy!’’ he shonted, ‘ship. 


At the joyful sound the men forgot their bickerings, and 
hurrying to the shore welcomed the new arrival. It was. 
Captain Newport with his long promised help. Ile soon put 
a stop to the hanging business, and also set poor Captain 
Wingfield free. For he had been kept prisoner ever since 
he had been deposed. 

Newport had brought food for the colony, but he had also. 
brought many new settlers. Unfortunately, too, one da 
the storchouse was set on fire, and much of the grain was 
destroyed. So that in spite of the new supplies the colon 
would soon again have been in the old starving conditior 
liad it not been for Pocahontas. She was resolved that he 
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beloved white ehief should want for nothing, and 
every four or five days she eame to the fort Vaden 
provisions. Smith also took Capt uin New as to visit the 
Powhatan, and great barter was made i 


tinsel ornaments for grain and foodst 
3 


After a thme Captain Newport salle 
the deposed President Wingii bo 


fe of blue beads and 


rfeld with 


also great tales of the savage fropenes might and 9} 
do our. And King James was so impressed with what he 
heard that he made up his mind that ae Powhean should 
be crowned. So im autumn Captain Newport returned 
again to Jamestown, bringing with him more settlers, 
among them two women. ae y grown and 
other presents to the Powhate s, t her 
with a command for his coronati : made a jour- 
ney to the Powhatan’s A and begged him to eame to 
Jamestown to receive his presents. & e | 
fused to go for he was suspicious and stood upon his 
dignity. 

“If your King has sent me presents,’’ he said, ‘‘T also am 
a king, and this is my land. Hight days will I wait here 
reeeive them. Your Father Newport must come to me, not 
I to him.”’ 

So with this answer Smith went back, and seeing noth 

else for it Captain Newport set ont for the Powhatan’s 
village with the presents. Ie did not in the least want to 
go, but the King had commanded that the Powhatan was to 
be crowned. And the King had to be obeyed. Ue arrived 
safely at Weronocomoco, and the next day was appointed 
for the coronation. 
_ First the presents were brought out and set in order. 
There was a great four-poster bed with hangings and cur- 
tains of damask, a basin and ewer and other costly novelties 
such as never before had been seen in these lands. 

After the gifts had been presented the Nnglishmen tried 
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to place a fine red cloak on the Powhatan’s shoulders. But 
he would not have it. He resisted all their attempts until 
at last one of the other chiefs persuaded him that it would 
not hurt him, so at last he submitted. 

Next the crown was produced. The Powhatan had never 
seen a erown, and had no idea of its use, nor could he be 
made to understand that he must kneel to have it put on. 

‘“A foul trouble there was,’’ says one of the settlers who 
writes about it. No persuasions or explanations were of 
any avail, The Englishmen knelt down in front of him to 
show him what he must do. They explained, they per- 
snaded, until they were worn out. It was all in vain. The 
Powhatan remained as stolid as a mule. Kneel he would 
not. 

So at length, seeing nothing else for it, three of them 
took the erown in their hands, and the others pressed with 
all their weight upon the Powhatan’s shoulders so that they 
foreed hin to stoop a little, and thus, amid howls of laugh- 
ter, the crown was hastily thrust on his head. As soon as 
it was done the soldiers fired a volley in honour of the oc- 
easion. At the sound the newly-crowned monarch started 
wp im terror, casting aside the men who held him. But 
when he saw that no one was killed, and that those around 
lum were laughing, he soon recovered from his fright. And 
thanking them gravely for their presents he pompously 
handed his old shoes and his raccoon cloak to Captain New- 
port as a present for King James, Thus this strangest of 
all coronations came to an end. 
mee senscless ceremony did no good, but rather harm. 
the Powhatan had resisted being erowned with all his 
might, Int afterwards he was much puifed up about it, and 
began to think much more of himself, and much less of the 
white people. 

Among others, Smith thought it was nothing but a piece 
of tomfoolery and likely to bring trouble ere long. 
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lowers could build there was no room for the splendid 
furniture which had been sent to him for his coronation. 
So now he sent to Smith asking him to send white men to 
build a house. Smith at once sent some men to begin the 
work, and soon followed with others. 

On their way to the Powhatan’s town Smith and his com- 
panions stopped a night with another friendly chief who 
warned them to beware of the Powhatan. 

‘You will find him use you well,’’ he said. ‘‘But trust 
him not. And be sure he bath no chance to seize your arms. 
For he hath sent for you only to cut your throats.” 

However in spite of this warning Smith decided to go on. 
So he thanked the friendly ehief for his good counsel, and 
assuring him that he would love him always for it, he went 
on bis way. 

It was winter time now, and the rivers were half frozen 
over, the land was covered with snow, and icy winds blew 
over it. Indeed the weather was so bad that for a week 
Smith and his men could not go on, but had to take refuge 
with some friendly Indians. Here in the warm wigwams 
ihey were cosy and jolly. The savages treated them kindly, 
and fed them well on oysters, fish, game and wild-fowl. 
Christmas came and went while they were with these kindly 
savages, and at length, the weather becoming a little better, 
they decided to push on. After many adventures they 
reached the Powhatan’s village. They were very weary 
from their long cold journey, and taking possession of the 
first houses they eame to they sent a message to the Pow- 
hatan, telling him that they had come, and asking him to 
send food, 

This the old chief immediately did, and soon they were — 
dining royally on bread, venison aud turkeys. The next — 
day, too, the Powhatan sent them supplies of food. Then _ 
he calmly asked how long they were going to stay, and when 
they would be gone. oe | 
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“Nay,” he said, ‘‘we have no thought of revenge or 
sruelty against you. When your people come to us at 

Jamestown we receive them with their bows and arrows. 
With you it must be the same. We wear our arms even as 
our clothes.’’ 

So seeing that he could not gain his end the old chief 
gave in. Yet one more effort he made to soften the Eng- 
lishman’s heart. 

‘‘T have never honoured any chief as 1 have you,’’ he 
said, with a sigh, ‘‘yet you show me less kindness than any 
one. You call me father, but you do Just as you like.’’ 

Smith, however, would waste no more time parleying, and 
gave orders for his men to fetch the corn. But while he was 
busy with this the Powhatan slipped away and gathered his 
warriors. Then suddenly in the midst of their business 
Smith and one or two others found themselves cut off 
from their comrades, and surrounded by a yelling crowd 
of painted savages. Instantly the Englishmen drew their 
swords and, charging into the savages, put them to flight. 
Seeing how easily their warriors had been routed and how 
stroug the Pale-faces were, the savage chiefs tried to make 
friends with them again, pretending that the attack upon 
them was a mistake, and that no evil against them had been 
intended. 

The Englishmen, however, put no more trust in their 
words and sternly, with loaded guns and drawn swords in 
hand, bade them to talk no more, but make haste and load 
their boat with corn. And so thoroughly cowed were the 
savages by the flerce words and looks of the Pale-faces 
that they needed no second hidding. Nastily laying down 
their bows and arrows they bent their backs to the work, 
their one desire now being to get rid as soon as possible of 
these fierce and powerful intruders. 

When the work was done, however, it was too late to sail 
that night, for the tide was low. So the Englishmen re- 
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d to the. house i in which they lodged, to rest till morn- 

it for high water. 

anwhile the Powhatan had by no means given up his 
desire for revenge, and while the Englishmen sat by their 
fire he plotted fo siny them all. But as he talked with his - 
braves Pocahontas listened. And when she heard that the 
er eat Pale-face Clief whom she loved so dear! ly was to he 
killed, her heart was filled with grief, and she resolved to 
save him. So silently she slipped out into the dark night 
and, trembling lest she should be discovered, was soon 
speeding throngh the wild lonesome forest towards the 
Inglishmen’s hut. Reaching il in safety she burst in upon 
them as they sat im the firelig tht waiting for the Powhatan 
to send their supper. 

‘You must not wait,’’ she eried, “‘you must go af onee. 
My father is gathering all his force against you. He will 
indeed send you a great feast, but those who bring it have 
orders to slay you, and any who escape them he is ready 
with lus braves to slay. Oh, if you would live you must flee 
at onee,’’ and as she spoke the tears ran down her cheeks. 

The Fmelishmen were truly grateful to Pocahontas for 
her warning. They thanked her warmly, and would have 
laden ler with gifts of beads and coloured cloth, and such 
things as the Indians delighted in, but she would not take 
them. 

_ ‘I dare not take such things,’’ she said. ‘‘Wor if my 
father saw me with them he would know that I had come 
_here to warn you, and he would kill me.’’? So with eyes 
blinded with tears, and her heart filed with dread, she 
slipped out of the firelit hut, and vanished into the dark- 

ness of the forest as suddenly and silently as she had come. 
Left alone, the Englishmen, cocking their guns and draw- 

ing their swords s, awaited the coming of the foe. Presently 
eight er ten lusty fellows arrived, each bearing a great 
platter of food steaming hot and excellent to smell. They 
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were yery anxious that the Englishmen should at once lay 
aside their arms and sit down to supper. But Captain 
Smith would take no chances. Loaded gun in hand he stood 
ever the messengers and made them taste each dish to be 
certain that none of them were poisoned. Having done this 
he sent the men away. ‘And bid your master make haste,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for we are ready for him.”’ 
a the Pmalinkmen sat down to supper; but they had 
ronght of sleep and all night long they kept watch. 
Powhatan too kept watel, and every now and again he 
messengers to find out what the Englishmen 
But each time they came the savages found 
ling wie ees on guard, so they dared not attack. At 
jJawned, and with the rising tide the Englishmen 
‘ay, sill to all seeming on friendly terms with the 
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obeye i the idle were forced to work, and soon bonuses 
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Suppiy, too, was running short: harvest was shill a 
way off, and all the colonists could collect w as not enc 
to keep them from ee So seeing this Smith divi 
his men inte eompa 8, send some down the river to 
fish, and others into the wood 
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they obeyed him. So the eolony was held together, alth 
in misery and lmneger and withou t hope for the future. 

At length one day fo the men on the river there 
oytul sight. They saw a ship slowly saili ing towai rds th rem. 
They cou. ud hardly believe their eyes, for no $! 
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p was ex- 


pected; but they greeted it with all ae more joy. It was 
a ship under Captain Samuel A rgall, come, it is true, not to 


bring supplies, be to trade. Finding, however, that there 
Was no hope of trade Captain Argall shared what food he 
iad with the famished colonists 8, and so for a Hime reseued 
hem from starvation. Fle also brought the news that more 
hips were setting out from home bringing both food and 
Aen, 

In June, 1609, this fleet of nine shi ps really did set ont. 
Sut one ship was wreeked on the way, another, the Sea Ven- 
ure, was cast ashore on the Bermudas; only seven arrived 


t length at Jamest own, bringing m: any new colonists. 
Infortunately among these new arriva fe there were few 
kely to make good colonists. T hey were indeed far 
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most part wild, bad men whose friends had packed them 
off to that distant land in the hope of being rid of them for- 
ever. ‘They were,’’ said one of the old colonists who 
wrote of them, ‘‘ten times more fit to spoil a Commonwealth 
than either to begin one or but help to maintain one.”’ 

Now with all these “unruly gallants’’ poured into his 
little eommouwealth Smith found his position of President 
even more difficult than before. Still, for a time, if he could 
not keep them altogether in order he at least kept them in 
cheek, 

Then one day by a terrible accident his rule was brought 
to a sudden end. He was returning from an expedition up 
the James River when, through some carelessness, a bag of 
gunpowder in his boat was exploded. Smith was not killed 
by it, but he was sorely hurt. In great pain, and no longer 
able to think and act for others, he was carried back to 
Jamestown. 

Here there was no doctor of any kind, and secing himself 
then only a useless hulk, and in danger of death, Smith gave 
up his post, and leaving the colony, for which during two. 
anda half years he had worked and thought and fought so_ 
hard, he sailed homeward. 

Many of the unruly sort were glad to see him go, but his” 
old companions with whom he had shared so many dangers 
and privations were filled with grief. ‘He ever hated base- 
ness, sloth, pride and indignity,’’ said one of them. ‘He 
never allowed more for himself than for his soldiers with 
him. Upon no danger would he send them where he would. 
not lead them himself. He would never sce us want what he 
either had or could by any means get us. He loved action. 
more than words, and hated falsehood and covetousnes: 
worse than death,’’ 

So, loved and hated, but having all unknown to himsel 
made a name which would live forever in the history of hi 
land, the first great Virginian sailed from its shores. H 
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CHAPTER XV 
HOW THE COLONY WAS SAVED 


Avrer Smith left, the colony of Jamestown fell into wild 
disorder. Every one wanted to go his own way. A new 
President named Perey had indeed been chosen. But al- 
though an honest gentleinan he was sickly and weak, and 
quite unfit to rule these turbulent spirits. So twenty or 
more would-be presidents soon sprang up, and in the whole 
colony there was neither obedience nor discipline. 

No work was done, food was recklessly wasted, and very 
quiekly famine stared the wretehed colonists in the face. 
The terrible time afterwards known as the Starving Time 
had begun. When their stores were done the settlers tried 
to get more in the old way from the natives. But they, 
seeing the miserable plight of the Pale-faces, beeame in- 
solent in their demands, and in return for niggardly sup- 
phes of food exacted guns and ammunition, swords and 
tools. 

And now there was no man among the colonists who 
knew how to manage the Indians as Smith had managed 
them. There was no man among them who thought of the 
future. All they wanted was to stay for a time the awful 
pangs of hunger. So they bartered away their muskets 
and powder, their tools, and everything of value of which 
they were possessed. But even so the food the Indians 
gave them in return wag not enough to keep body and soul 
together, 

The colony became a place of horror, where pale skele- 
ton-like creatures roamed about eyeing each other suspi- 
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ciously, ready to kill each other for a crust or a bone. 
‘They quarrelled among themselves, and they quarrelled 
with the natives. And the natives, now no longer filled 
with awe, lay in wait for them and killed them almost with- 
oul resistance if they ventured to craw! beyond the walls 
of the fort. Many more died of hunger and of disease 
brought on by hunger. 

So less than eight months after Smith had sailed away, 
of the five hundred men he had left behind him but sixty 
remained alive. The colony was being wiped ont, and the 
little town itself was disappearing; for the starving 
wretches had no strength or energy to fell trees and hew 
wood, and as soon as a man died his house was pulled 
down by his comrades and used as firewood. Already, too, 
weeds and briers overgrew the land whieh had been cleared 
for corn. Greater misery and desolation it is hard to imag- 
ine. Yet the unhappy beings sank into a still deeper horror. 
Unable to relieve the pangs of hunger, they turned cannibal 
and fed upon each other. Thns the last depths of degrada- 
tion were sounded, the last horrors of the Starving Time 
were reached. 

Then at length one May day two ships came sailing up 
the James River and anchored in the harbour. From their 
decks bronzed toen in patched and ragged garments looked 
with astonished eyes upon the desolate seene. 

These were the men of the wrecked Sea Venture, who had 
been cast ashore upon the Bermudas. Their ship had gone 
down, but they had been able to save both themselves and 
nearly everything out of her. Some of the best men of the 
expedition had sailed in the Sea Venture. Their leaders 
were brave and energetic; so instead of bemoaning their 
fate they had set to work with right good will, and after 
ten months’ labour had succeeded in building two little 
ships which they named the Patience and the Deliverance. 
Then, having filled them with such stores as they could 
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The inuster, they set sail joyfully to join their comrades at 
; Jamestown, But now what horror and astonishment was 
theirs! They had hoped to find a flourishing town, sur- 
rounded by well tuled fields. Instead they saw ruins anil 
desolation. They had hoped to be greeted joyfully by stal- 
wart, prosperous [Ionglishmen. Instead a few gaunt, hol- 
low-chieeked speetres, who scarce seemed men, crawled to 
therm. 

Lost in amazement the newcomers landed, and as they 
listened to the tragic tale pity filled their hearts. They 
rave the starving a eel food, and comforted them as 


Ch 


could. They had no great stores themselves, and 
y at onee that with such seant supplies as they had 


sl be impossible to settle at Jamestown. 


1H they could get through the summer, the autumn 
ine no relief, for the fields, where the corn for 
fer’s use should already have been sprouting, lav 


ieglecte overgrown with weeds and briers. The 
houses where the neweor ners might have lodged had dis- 
phe: ae very palisading which surrounded the set- 
bulwark ae the Indians had been pulled 
rewood. All the tools and implements which 
beon nsed to rebuild the place had heen bartered 
: Indians. ‘The Indians themselves were no 
v, but hostile. Whichever wav they looked 
y misery and failure stared them in the faee. 
Lhe Captains of the Patience and Deliverance talked 
ne te ter, but even they eould see no ray of hope. So 
y hearts they resolved once more to abandon Vir- 
They were loath indeed to eome to this decision, 
OU ito own themselves defeated. But there seemed 
no other eourse left open to them, 
So one day early in June the pitiful remnant of the 
: Colon ¥Y went on board the two waiting ships 
Les, Che brave and wise captain of the expedi- 
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Delaware was given the power of life and death over ‘‘all 
and every person and persons now inhabiting, or which 
shall hereafter inhabit within the precincts of the said col- 
ony.’ The colonists were in facet to be his subjects. And 
having read alond his commission, and having thus as it 
were shown his authority, Lord Delaware next spoke sternly 
to his new subjects. He warned them that he would no 
longer endure their sluggish idleness or haughty disobedi- 
ence, And if they did not amend their ways they might 
look to it that the mest severe punishment of the law would 
come upon them. Having thus spoken his mind plainly, to 
cheer them he told of the plentiful and good stores he had 
brought with bim, of which all those who worked well and 
faithfully should have a share. 

Now a new life began for the colony. All the settlers 
were made to work for some hours every day. Even the 
gentlemen among them, ‘‘whose breeding never knew what 
a day’s labour meant,’’ had to do their share. Soon the 
houses were rebuilt, the palisades stood again in place, two 
forts were ereeted to guard against attacks by the Indians, 
and at length the colony seemed to be on the fair way to 
SUCCESS. 

Of course this did not all happen at once. The idlers 
were not easily turned into diligent workers, or unruly 
brawlers into peaceful citizens. Indeed it was only through 
most stern, and what would seem to us now most cruel 
punishments, that the unruly were forced to keep the law. 

The winter after Lord Delaware eame out as Governor, 
althongh not so hard as that of the § Starving Time, was yet 
severe, and many of the colonists died. Lord Delaware, 
too, became so ill that in the spring he sailed home to 
ereland, and after a little time Sir Thomas Dale took his 
place as Deputy Governor, 

Sir Thomas Dale was both a soldier and a statesman. 
He was full of ener gy and courage. Far-seeing and dogged, 
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he was mereiless to the evildoers, en a idly to those who 
tried to do well. Under his stern yet righteous rule the 
colony prospered. 

At first only men settlers had come out, then one or two 
woten joined them, and now many more women came, so 
that the men, Instead of all ving together, married and had 
homes of their own. Then, too, at first all a man’s labour 
went into the common stock, and the men who worked little 
fared as well as those who worked a great deal, So the 
lazy fellow did as little as he could. “Glad when he eould 
slip from his labour,’’ says an old writer, ‘‘or slumber over 
his task he cared not how."’ 

Thus most of the work of the colony was left to the few 
who were industrious and ee Sir Thomas Dale 
elis angec cd that. In return for a small yearly payment | 
corn he gave three acres of Jand to every man who wishes 
it, for his own use. So, suddenly, a little communit 
farmers sprang up. Now that the land w 
own, to make of it what they would, ea eae 
eagerly, and soon such fine erops of gr 
the colony was no longer in dread of ae ve we 
tlers, too, ia to spread and no longer ol 
palisade round James stown, ‘‘more especially 
town,’’ says an old writer, ‘‘was Neand iced for | 
healthy aire.’’ And here and there further up the river 
little villages sprang up. 

Since Smith had gone home the Indians had remainec 
unfriendly, and a constant danger to the colonists. Anc 
now as they became thus scattered the danger from the 
Indians became ever greater. Old Powhatan and his men 
were constantly making raids upon the Pale-faces with 
whom he had onee been so friendly. And in spite of the 
watch they kept he often succeeded in killing them or taking 
them prisoner. He had also by now quite a store of swords, 
guns and tools stolen from the English. And how to sub- 
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due him, or force him to live on friendly terms with them 
onee more, none knew. 

Pocahontas, who had been so friendly and who had more 
than onee saved the Pale-faces from disaster, might have 
helped them. But she now never came near their settle- 
ment; indeed she seemed to have disappeared altogether. 
So the English could get no aid from her. 

But now it happened one day that one of the adventurers, 


Argall Samuel Argall, who was, it is written, ‘‘a good Marriner, 
ee and a very civil gentleman,’’ went sailing up the Appomat- 


of corn; tox in search of corn for the settlement. He had to go war- 
ily because no one could tell how the Indians would behave, 
for they would be friends or foes just as it suited them. 
Ii they got the chance of killing the Pale-faces and stealing 
their goods they would do so. But if they were not strong 
enough to do that they would willingly trade for the col- 

oured cloths, beads and hatehets they se much wanted. 
Presently Argall eame to the country of one of the chiefs 
with whom he had made friends. While here he was told 
he that Pocahontas, the great Powhatan’s daughter, was living 
foratontac: with the tribe. As soon as he heard this Captain Argall 
saw at onee that here was a means of forcing the Powhatan 
io make peace, and he resolved at all costs to get possession 
of Poeahontas. So sending for the ehief he told him he 

must bring Pocahontas on board his ship. 
But the chief was afraid and refused to do this. 


“Then we are no longer brothers and friends,”’ said 
Argall, 


‘My father,’? said the chief, ‘‘be not wroth, For if I 
do this thing the Powhatan will make war upon me and 
upon my peaple.’”? 

“Aly brother,’? said Argall, “have no fear; if so be that 
the Powhatan shall make war upon you I will join with you 
agauist him to overthrow him utterly. T mean, moreover, 
no manner of hurt to Pocahontas, but will only keep her as” 
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age until peace be made between the Powhatan and the 
‘Pale-faces. If therefore you do my bidding I will give to 
ou fhe eopper kettle which you desire so much.” 
Now the chief longed greatly to possess the copper kettle. 
So he promised to do as Argall asked, and began to east 
about for an excuse for Bowing Poeahontas on board. ee 
be fell upon a plan. He bade his wife pretend that she wa 
very anxious fo see the Englishman's ship. But when a 
asked to be taken on board he refused to go with her. 
Again and again she asked. Again and again the chief re- 
fused. Then the poor lady wept with disappointment and 
at length the chief, pretending to be very angry, swore that 
he would beat her if she did not cease her asking and her 
tears. But as she still begged and wept he said he would 
take her if Pocahontas would go too. 

To please the old woman Pocahontas went. Captain 

Argall reeeived all three very courteously, and made a great 
feast for them in lis eabin. The old chief, however, was so 
ager to get his promised kettle that he could little enjoy 
_the feast, but kept kicking Captain Argall under the table 
as much as to say, ‘‘I have done my part, now you do 
_yours.”’ 
_ At length Captain Argall told Pocahontas that she must 
stay with him until peace was made between her father and 
the white men. As soon as the old chicf and his wife heard 
_ that they began to howl, and ery, and make a great noise, so 
as to pretend that they imnew nothing about the plot. Poea- 
hontas too began to ery. Dut Argall assured her that no 
narm was intended her, and that she need have no fear 
so she was soon comfor tod and dried her eyes. 
As for the wily old Indians they were made quite happy 
th the copper kettle and a few other trifles, and went 
merrily back to the shore. 
_A messenger was then sent to the Powliatan telling him 
that his daughter, whom he loved so dearly, was a prisoner, 
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and that he could only ransom her by sending back all the 
Pale-faces he held prisoner, with all their guns, swords and 
tools which he had stolen. 

When Powhatan got this news he was both angry and 
sorry. For he loved his daughter very dearly, but he loved 
the Englishmen’s tools and weapons almost more. He did 
not know what to do, so for three months he did nothing. 
Phen at last he sent Hach seven of his prisoners, each one 
carrying a useless oun. 

‘“Tell your chieftain,’’ he said, ‘‘that all the rest of the 
arms of ee Pale-faces are lost, or have been stolen from 
me. But if the Pale-faces will give back my daughter I will 
vive g aeistattiog for all the other things I have taken, to- 
gether with Bye hundred bushels of corn, and will make 


peace forever,’ 
But the eit men were not easily deceived. They 


rehirned a me a to the chief saying, ‘‘Your daughter 

we do not believe the rest of our arms 

are either lo — ar alk and therefore until yon send them 

we will keep vour daughter.” 

The Powhatan was so angry when he got this message 

that for a long time he would have no further dealings with 
8, 


but continued to vex and harass them as 
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At longth Sir Thomas Dale, seeking to put an end to this, 
Bonen hay Ses es me 
Pocanontas, and with a hundred and fifty men sailed 

ne river to the Powhatan’s ehief town. 


; AS 800m as the savages saw the white men they came 
gown to a tiver’s bank, jeering at them and insulting 


them, haught aly 4 jemanding why they had come. 


have bronght the Powhatan’s daughter,’? replied 
shinen. “7 For we are eome to reecive the ransom 
and if you do not give it willin gly we will take it 
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threat. They jeered the more. 

_ “If so be,’’ they eried, “‘that you are come to | 
‘are right weleome, for we are ready for you. B 
vise you, if you on your lives, fo retire witt 
we es serve you as we have served 
rymen.’ 


“Oh,” answered the Englishmen, ‘‘we must have a better 


answer than that,’’ and driving their 


shore they made ready to |: and 


~ 
But as soon as they were wi 
fly their arrows. Thick ey fas Bi they ling on the 
deck, glancing from the men's armour, woundin, g not a 


th iglishmen angry, vith 


s 
few. This reception made the Bx 
out more ado they launched their 
shore. The savages fled at their 
were the colonists against them 
houses, and utterly destroyed th te? 
on up the river in pursuit of ae Redimen. 

Next day they came up again with the savages. 
were now not so insolent and sent a messenger to ask why 
the Pale-faces had burned their town. 

‘Why did you fire upon us?” asked the Eng 
sternly. 

‘*Brothers,’’ replied the Redmen, ‘‘we did not fire upon 
you. It was but some stray savages who did so. We ins 
tend you no hurt and are your friends.” 

With these and many other fair words they tried to 
pacify the Pale-faces. So the Englishmen, who had no wish 
to fight, made peace with them. Then the Indians sent a 
messenger to the Powhatan who was a day’s journey off; 
and the Englishinen were teld they must w ait two days for 
his answer. 

Meanwhile the Englishmen asked to see their comrades 
hom the Indians had taken prisoner. 
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‘‘We ennnot show them to you,’’ replied the wily Red- 
men, ‘‘for they have all run away in fear lest you should 
hang them. But the Powhatan’s men are pursuing after 
them, and will doubtless bring them back.’’ 

‘Then where are the swords and guns which you have 
stolen from us?’’ demanded the Englishmen. 

‘These you shall have to-morrow,’’ replied the Redmen. 

But, as the Englishmen well knew, this was all idle talk 
and deceit, and next day no message came from the Pow- 
hatan, neither were any swords nor guns fortheoming. So 
once more the Englishmen set sail and went still further up 
the river. 

Ifere quite close to another village belonging to the Pow- 
hatan they came upon four hundred Indians in war paint. 
When they saw the Englishmen the Indians yelled and 
danced, and dared them to come ashore. This the English- 
men, nothing daunted, accordingly did. The Redmen on 
their side showed no fear, but walked boldly np and down 
among the Englishmen, demanding to speak with their 
captain. 

So the chiefs were brought to Sir Thomas. 

‘“Why do you come against us thus?’’ they asked. ‘‘“We 
are friends and brothers. Let us not fight until we have 
sent onee again to our King to know his pleasure. Then 
if he sends not back the message of peace we will fight you 
and defend our own as best we may.’’ 

The Englishmen knew well that by all this talk of peace 

the Indians wanted but to gain time so that they might be 

able to carry away and hide their stores. Still they had © 
no desire to fight if by any other means they might gain 
their end. 20 they promised a truce until noon the day 
following. “And if we then decide to fight you, you shall 
he warned of it by the sounding of our drums ‘ane trum- 
pets,” they said. 


The truce bemg settled Pocahontas’ two brothers came 
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on board the Englishmen’s mee to visit their sister. And 
when they saw that she was well cared for, and appeared to 
be quite happy they were very glad, for they had heard 
that she was ill treated and most miserable. But Quding 
jer ha DPY they promised to persuade their father to ransom 
her, and make friends again with the Pale-lnee: 

‘Seeing them thus friendly Sir Thomas ecneedes that 
Pocahontas’ two brothers should stay on board lis vessel 
as hostages while he sent two of his company to parley with 
the Powhatan. This was accordingly done, and Master Jobn 
Rolfe and Master Sparkes set off on their mission. When, 
however, they reached the village where the Powhatan was 
hiding they found him still in high dudgeon, and he refused 
fo sce them, or speak with them. So th rev had to be content 
with seeing his brother, who treated them with all cour 
and kindness and promised to do lis best to paeify t 
Powhatan. 

It was now April, and high time for the colon! 
back on their farms sowing their corn. So with this prom- 
is¢ they were fain to be content In the meantime. And 
having agrced upon a truce until harvest time they set sail 
-onee more for Jamestown, taking Pocahontas with them. 
One at least among the company of Englishmen was glad 
that the negotiations with the Powhatan had come to noth- 
ng, and that Pocahontas had not been ransomed. That was 
Master John Rolfe. For Pocahontas, although a savage, 
ras beautiful and kind, and Jobn Rolfe had fallen raadly in 
ove with her. So he ue “ desire that she should return 
o her own tribe, but her that she should return te 
amestown and marry ear 
Pocahontas, too, was quite fond of Jobn Rolfe, although 
she had never forgotten her love for the great White Chief 
whose life she had saved. The Englishmen, however, told 
her that he had gone away never to come back any more, 
and that very likely he was dead. P 
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easily persuaded to marry John Rolfe. But he himself, 
although he loved her very much, had some misgivings. 
For was this beautiful savage not a heathen? 

That difficulty was, however, soon overcome. For Poea- 
hontas made no objection to becoming a Christian. So one 
day there was a great gathering in the little church at 
Jamestown when the heathen princess stood beside the 
font, and the water of Christian baptism was sprinkled on 
her dark face, and she was given the Bible name of Rebecca. 

And now when the Powhatan heard that his daughter 
was going to marry one of the Pale-faces he was quite — 
pleased. He forgot all his anger and sulkiness, sent many — 
of his braves to be present at the wedding, and swore to be 
the friend and brother of the Pale-faces forever more. 

Sir Thomas Dale was delighted. So every one was | 
pleased, aud one morning early in April three hundred 
years ago all the inhabitants of the country round, both 
Redman and White, gathered to see the wedding. And 
from that day fer eight years, as long as the Powhatan 
lived, there was peace between him and his brothers, the 
Pale-faces. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HOW POCAHONTAS TOOK A JOURNEY OVER 
THE SEAS 


Ar pee ace with the Indians, the colonists could ll their 
fields without fear of ¢ ata And now, besides corn, they 
began to grow tobacco. 

You remember that Columbus had noticed how the na- 
ves of his ‘‘India’’ smoked rolled-up dried leaves. But 
o one paid much attention to it. Then the men of 
Raleigh’s expedition again noticed it. They tried i€ them- 
selves, found it comforting, and brought both tobaceo and 
the habit home with them, And soon not only the sea- 
faring adventurers but many a rnan who was never likely 
» sec the ocean, or adventure beyond Ins native town, had 
iken to smoking. That, too, despite his king’s disgust at 
t. For James thought smoking was ‘‘a custom loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, danger- 
ous to the lungs, and in the black smoking fumes thereof 
earest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit 
that is bottomless.’’ Ile indeed wrote a little book against 
it, which he called ‘‘A Counterblaste to Tobaeco.’’ But no 
one paid muck attention to him. The demand for tohaeco 
became greater and greater, and soon the Virginian farm- 
ers found that there was a sale for as much tobaeceo as they 
could grow, and that a crop of it paid better than anything 
‘Up till now the colony had been a constant disappoint- 
nt to the ‘‘adventurers’’—that is, fo the people who had 
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given the money to fit out the expeditions—the shareholders 
we would now eall them. 

Most of them had adventured their money, not with any 
idea of founding a New England beyond the seas where 
ren should settle down as farmers and tillers of the soil. 
They had adventured it rather for the finding of gold and 

pearls, jewels and spices, so that it might be repaid quickly 
a a hundredfold. But year by year passed, and all these 
glittering hopes were doomed to disappointment. No gold 
was found. The adventurers saw their money being swal- 
lewed up for nought. They grew discontented and grum- 
bled, some of them refused to pay any more, refused to 
throw more away on an empty dream. They little knew 
that they were helping to found a new State which in time 
was to become one of the world’s greatest powers. They 
litle knew that in days to come their money should produce 
a harv rest a thousand, thousandfold, and that from the 
broad land, of which they had helped to settle a tiny corner 
was to come wealth such as in their wildest imaginings thes 
had never dreamt. 

Meanwhile, anything a Virginian wanted he could buy 
with tobacco. Indeed, after a time the Virginians threw 
themselves with such complete enthusiasm into the erowing 
of tobacco that they were reproached for neglecting every- 
fe else becanse of it. 

The English were not the only people who had set forth. 
to find golden wealth and broad lands beyond the seas. 
Both the French and the Dutch had carried their standard - 
across the ocean, and planted it upon the further shores, 
Already, too, the struggle for possession began, 

Captain Argall, in one of his many expeditions, sailing 
northward to the Bay of Fundy, found a Freneh colony 
see led there. Argall swooped down upon them, and elaim- 
ing the whole continent by right of Cabot’s discovery, he 
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ufterly destroyed the colony, burning the houses to the 
ground, and earrying off the eattle. 

Argall next found a Duteh eolony on the Hudson River. 
Here he contented himself with ordering the Governor to 
pull down the Dutch flag and run up the English one. To 
save luis eolony the Dutehmian did as he was eommanded. 
But as soon’as the arrogant Englishman was out of sight 
he calmly ran up his own flag onee more. 

Aleanwhile under Sir Thomas Dale Virginia continued to 
prosper. Then after five years’ rule Sir Thomas went 
home and the colony was left to a new ruler. Wilh him 
went Jolin Relfe and his wife Pocahontas, together with 
their little baby son. 

Now began a wonderful new life for the beautiful Indian. 
Only a few years before she had been a inerry, little, half- 
naked savage, turning cart wheels all over the Jamestown 
Sie and larking with the boys. Now she found herself 
treated as a great lady. 

In those days the people in England had very litle idca 
of the life ont in the w ‘ids. The Powh atan, they had heard, 
was a king, a sort of emperor, indeed, and they doubtless 
pictured him as living in a statcly palace, wearing a golden 
crown and velvet robes. That a ‘‘king’’ should be a half- 

naked savage, living in a mud hut, wearing a crown of 
feathers on his head, and a string of beads about his neck, 
they could not imagine. As the Powhatan was a king then 
his daughter was a princess, and as such niust be treated 
with all respect. 


It is even said that John Rolfe was roundly scolded by 


King James for daring to marry a princess without first 
asking leave. 

‘‘Wor,’? he gravely pointed out, ‘‘if the Powhatan was ¢ 
king and P ovahontas his daughter, es the Powhatan died 
Rolfe or his baby son might become King of Virgimia. It 
was not meet or right that a commoner should thus lightly 
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take upon himself to marry the daughter of a brother soy- 
ercign.’ 

ivery one, then, was ready to treat Pocahontas with 
deference. Besides this John Smith wrote to the Queen 
relating all that she had done for the Colony of Virginia 
and begging her to be kind to the Indian girl who had done 
so rnuch for England. For that or some other reason the 
Queen took an interest in the little dusky Princess. Poea- 
hontas was presented to her, and was often seen at the 
theatre or other entertainment with her. The ladies of the 
eourt were made to treat Pocahontas with great ceremony. 
They addressed her as ‘‘Prinecss”’ or ‘‘Lady,’’ remained 
standing before her, and walked backwards when they left 
her presence; f: mous artists painted her portrait; poets 
wrote of her, and in one of his plays Ben Jonson calls her 


The Blessed 
Pokahentas, as the historian calls her 
And great King’s daughter of Virgimia. 


In fact she beeame the rage. She was the talk of the 

town. Even coffee-houses and taverns were named after 
her,—La Belle Sauvage (the beautiful savage). And it is 
interesting to remember that a great publishing house in 
London takes its name from one of these old taverns. 
Books go out to all the world from the sign of La Belle 
Sauvage, thus forming a link between the present and that 
half. forgotten American ‘princess’? of so long ago. 
In spite of all the homage and flattery poured upon her, 
Pocahontas yet remained modest and simple, enchanting all 
who met her. And among all the new delights of England 
she had the joy of seeing once again the ereat Wlute Chief 
she had loved and ealled her father in days gone by. 

Her joy was all the greater because she had believed 
him to he dead. When Smith first eame to see her her feel- 
ings were so deep that at first she could not speak. She 


her face ond woe an fer a litt 
ind began to speak of the old 
ught he was dead. ‘I knew no olher,’’ she said 

eame to Plymouth?’ 

Tn many ways Poeahontas showed her joy at again re- 
eovering her old friend. he found that il 
was not going to treat her as 

were a great lads, and eall her I 
round her, she was hart. 

Von did promise the Powhatan 
should be his, and he did promise the like to you,’ 
‘A stranger in his land vou called bim father, ar 
do the same by you.” 

“Lady,’’ replicd Smith, “‘T dare not allow 
you are a King’s danghter.”’ 

But from the man who had known her in thosc 
wild days in far-off Virginia, from the man she h 
upon as a great and powerful chief, Pocahontas would by 
no sneli nonsense. She langhed at hin 

‘*Vou were not afraid,’’ she said ae 
my father’s country, and cause fear in him, and in 
people save me. And fear you here S { I should « 
father? I tell yon then I will. And you shalle 
_ And so I will be forever and ever your coun Aine ant 

Pocahontas took all the strangeness of ler new surrownd- 
ings very simply. But some of her attendants were utterly 
overwhelmed with wonder and awe at the things they saw. 
One man in particular, who was accounted a very deve 
man among his own people, had heen seut by the Powhata 
2 a particular note of everything 1 
other things he had been charged to count the peopl e! 
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efiantly, ‘te came into 
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on \ badine at Plymouth he provided bu dase wi 
stick and preceeded to make a notch im it for er 
met. But he met so many people that he could 
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notches fast enough; so in a very short time he grew weary 
of that and threw his stick away. 

Coming to London he was more amazed than ever. Never 
had he seen so great a city nor so many folk all gathered 
together, and among them not one familiar face. So he ' 
welcomed Captain John Smith like an old friend, and eag- — 
erly questioned him as to the wonders of this strange coun- _ 
try. More especially he asked to see God, the King and 
Queen, and the Prince. : 

Captain Smith tried as best he could to explain to the — 
poor heathen about God, telling him He could not be seen. 
As to the King, he added, ‘‘you have seen him.”’ 

‘¢No,’’? said the Indian, ‘‘I have not seen your great 
King.”’ 

Then when Captain Smith explained that the little man 
with a jewelled feather in his cap and sword by his side, — 
who had one day spoken to him was the King, the Indian 
was much disappointed, 

“Vou gave Powhatan a white dog,’’ he said, ‘‘which Pow- 
hatan fed as himself. But your King gave me nothing.” 

However if the old Indian was disappointed with the 
manner in which the King had reecived him he was much 
made of by others. For every one was eager to see this wild 
savage, And often to please these new friends he would 
sing te them and make their blood ereep by his wild dances. 

Pocahontas loved England where she was so kindly 
treated. She took to the new life so well that it is said she 
soon “‘became very formal and civil after our English 
manner.’’ But she who had been used to roam the wild 
woods could not live in the confinement of towns, and soon. 
she beeame very ill. So she made up her mind at length, 
sorely against her will, to go back to Virginia with her 
imsband. Captain Argall was about to return there as_ 
Deputy Governor. So Pocahontas and her husband took 
passages in his boat, 
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But Pocahontas was never again to see her native shore. 

She went on board Captain Argall’s boat, the George, and 

indeed get sail from London, but before she reached Graves- 

end she became so ill that she had to be taken ashore, and 

there she died. She was buried in the chancel of the Parish her death, 

Charch. later the Church was burned down, but it was sca? 

rebuilt, and as a memorial to Pocahontas American ladies 

have placed a stained glass window there, and also a pulpit 

made of Virginian wood. 

_ Jobn Rolfe returned alone to Virginia, leaving his little 

son Thomas behind him in the care of an uncle. He re- 

mained in england until he wag grown up, and then went 

to his native land. There he married, and had a daughter, 

and became the ancestor of several Virginian families who 

are to this day proud to trace their descent from beautiful 

Pocahontas and her English husband. 


CHAPTER XVII 


NOW THE REDMEN FOUGHT AGAINST THEIR 
WHITE BROTHERS 


‘we Colony of Virginia which had prospered so greatly 


< 
met 


Uhomas Dale had fallen again on evil days. For 
samuel Argall, who now governed, proved a tyrant. Dale 
had been autoeratie, but he had been autocratic for the good 
the eolony. Argall was antocratie for his own gains. 
torted maney and tribute from the colonists to make 
fF xich, and profits which should have gone to the 
any went into his pocket. Again and again the colo- 
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sent home complaints of Argall’s doings. At length 
these complaints beearme so loud and long that the company 
once more sent Lord Delaware out as Governor. 

But on the way Lord Delaware died, and the party 


tt 
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their arrival Argall at once took possession of Lord Dela- 


ware’s private papers, and mueh to his disgust he found 
among them one telling Lord Delaware to arrest Argall 


and send bim back to England. 
This made Argall very angry; it also made him more _ 
despotic and eruel than ever. Tn consequence still more 
pbiltcr complaints reached home from the eolonists. 
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| Unis time the company at home were quarreiling among 


But in the end they sent out a new Governor 
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called burgesses, anc } n 
of Burgesses. But there was no s 
the burgesses could gather, : 
the Httle wooden church at vee nestown. And 
sueh sinall beginnings were the first foundations 
and independent nation laid, ae because of Ul 


See 


he founding 


of this House of Burgesses 1619 stands ont as the year most 
to be remembered in all the ea a days of Virginia. 


But 1619 has to be rernernbered for another, and this time 
a sad reason: for it saw not only the hegimmings of free- 
.. but the beginnings of slavery. 
Just a month after the opening of the House of Burgesses 
a Dutch vessel anchored at Jamestown. The captain n had 
been on a raidioe sedition off the eoast of Africa, and 
he had on board a cargo of negroes whom he had stolen 
from their homes. Twenty of these he sold to the farmers. 
And thus slavery was first introduced upon the Virginian Slavery 
: : introduced 
plantations, 
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In 1619, too, there arrived the first ship-load of women 
colonists. Nearly all the settlers were men. <A few indeed 
had brought their wives and daughters with them, but for 
the most part the colony was a community of men. Among 
these there were many who were young, and as they grew 
rich and prosperous they wanted to marry and have homes 
of their own. But there was no one for them to marry. 


Wives So at length some one at home fell upon the plan of per- 
< 3s * > * . 
ee suading young women to go out to Virginia to settle there, 


and in 1619 a ship-load of ninety came out. As soon as 
they arrived they found many young men eager to marry 
them, and sometimes they must have found it difficult to 
make a choice. But ag soon as a young man was accepted 
he had to pay the Company 120 Ibs., afterwards raised to 
150 Ibs., of tobacco as the price of his bride’s passage across 
the seas. Then they were free to marry as soon as they 
pleased, 

After this from time to time women went out to the 
colony. Sometimes we read of ‘‘a widow and eleven 
maids,”? or again of “fifty maids for wives.’’ And always 
there came with them a letter from the company at home 
to the old men of the colony reminding them that these 
young women did not come to be servants. ‘‘We pray you 
therefore to be fathers to them in their business, not en- 
foreing them to marry against their wills, neither send 
them to be servants,’’ they wrote. And if the girls did not 
inarry at once they were to be treated as guests and ‘‘put 
to several householders that have wives till they ean be 
provided of husbands.’’ 

Helped in this quaint fashion and in others the colony 
prospered and grew ever larger. It would have prospered 
even more had it not been for the outbreak of a kind of 

Loe plague, which the colonists simply called ‘‘the sickness.’’ 
ee It attacked chiefly the new settlers, and was so deadly that 
in one year a thousand of them died. Doctors were nat 
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lful in those d ayes 
all their efforts were of | 
disease wore itself out. 

But in spite of all difeultics the 
ments extended farther and f{ 
down both banks of the James from 
what is now Riehmond. Had the Ind 
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the eolony could not have stretched oul 

out great danger to the settlers. But for eight years the 
Raden had been at pease with their P whe brothers, and 
the settlers had lost all fear of rom thera, The 
Indians, indeed, might be s ely about the 


towns and farms, hey eame into the | , and even 
shared the meals of the farmer and his household. 

ing, to all outward seeming, conld be more f 
the relations between the Redmen and the set 

Then after eight years, old Powhaian, 
Pocahontas, died, and his brother became ehief 
tribe. Jt may be that this new chief was known not 
be so friendly to the Pale-faces as his brother had be 
In any case the Governor took the precaution of ling 
a messenger to him with renewed expressions of friendship. 
 Opekankano received the messenger kindly ant 
_buek to his master. ‘‘Tell the Pale-faces,’’ he said, “‘th: 
1 hold the peace so sure that the skies shall fall sooner 
than it should be broken.’ 

Bul. at this very time he and his people were plotting 
utterly to destroy the settlers. Yet they gave uo hint ef 16 
They had planned a general massacre, yet two days before 
the 22nd of March, the day fixed for it, some a ‘s 
were safely guided through the weods by the Indians. They 
eame as usual, quite nnurmed, into the ae rere euses 
selling game, fish and furs in exchange for glass beads 
and such trifles. Even on the night of the 2ist of March 
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tribe could get quickly across the river. Next morning 
in many places the Indians were sitting at breakfast with 
the settlers and their families when suddenly, as at a given 
signal, they sprang up, and, seizing the settlers’ own 
weapons, killed thern all, sparing neither men, women nor 
children. So sudden was the onslaught that many a man fell 
dead without a ery, seeing not the hand which smote him. 
In the workshops, in the fields, in the gardens, wherever 
they were, wherever their daily work took them, they were 
thus suddenly and awfully struck down. 

For days and weeks the Indians had watched the habits 
of the settlers until they knew the daily haunts of every 
man. Then they had planned one swift and deadly blow 
which was to wipe out the whole colony. And so cunning 
was their plot, so complete and perfect their treachery, 
that they might have suceeeded but for the love of one 
faithful Indian. This Indian, named Chanco, lived with one 
of the settlers named Pace, and had become his servant. 
But Pace treated him more as a son than as a servant, and 
the Indian had become very devoted to him. When, then, 
this Indian was told that his chief commanded him to mur- 
der his master he felt that he could not do it. Instead, he 
went at once to Pace and told him of the plot. Pace then 
made ready to defend himself, and sent warnings to all the 
other settlers within reach. Thus a great many of the 
colonists were saved from death, but three hundred and 
fifty were crnelly slain. 

This sndden and treacherous attack, after so many years 
of peace, enraged the white men, and they followed the 
Redmen with a terrible vengeance. They hunted them like 
wild beasts, tracking them down with bloodhounds, driving 
them mercilessly from place to place, until, their corn 
destroyed, their houses burned, their canoes smashed to 
splinters, the Indians were fain to sue for merey, and 
peace once more was restored for more than twenty years. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOW ENGLISHMEN FOUGHT A DUEL WITH 
TYRANNY 


Av last Virginia prospered. But while it prospered the 
-mman who had first conceived the idea of this New England 
beyond the seas had fallen on evil days. Sir Walter 
Raleigh had been thrown into prison by King James. There 
for twelve long years he languished, only to be set freo 
at length on condition that he should find a gold-mine for 
his King. He failed to find the mine, and by his efforts 
only sueceeded in rousing to greater heights than before 
the Spanish hatred against him. For Spain elaimed the 
land and gold of which Raleigh had gone in search. And 
_now the King of Spain demanded that he should be pun- 
ished. And James, weakly yielding to his outery, eon- 
demned Sir Walter to death. So on 29th of October, 1618, 
this great pioneer laid his head upon the block, meeting 
death as gallantly as ever man died. 
_ ‘7 shall yet live to see it (Virginia) an English nation,’’ 
he had said, after his own fifth failure to found a colony, 
_and his words had come true. But long ere his death Raleigh 
_had ceased to have any connection with Virginia. And 
_ perhaps there was searce a man among those who had made 
_ their homes there who remembered that it was Raleigh who 
had prepared the way, that but for Raleigh a new Spain 
and not a New England might have been planted on the 
American shores. 
So the death of Raleigh made no difference to the for- 
tunes of Virginia. But the same stupidity, that same 
- 151 
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‘‘wonderful instinet for the wrong side of every question”’ 
which made James kill his great subject, also made him 
try to stifle the infant colony. So while in spite of sick- 
ness and massacre the colony prospered, the company at 
home was passing through strenuous times. The head or 


Sir Edwin treasurer of the company was still that Sir Edwin Sandys 
Sandys 


who had been the chief mover in giving the colony self- 
government, King James, who was full of great ideas 
about the poe right of kings, had never forgiven him 
that. He was as eager as any of his people to build up 
a asenme TR GIeA but he desired that it should be one 
witch should be dependent on himself. He had no intention 
of allowing colonies to set themselves up against him. 

Now the time came to elect a new treasurer, and the 
company being very pleased with Sandys, decided to elect 
ay umn. But when King James heard that he was very 
Ue ealled the company a sebool of treason and 
ys his greatest enemy. Then, flinging himself ont of 
be. room ina terrible passion, he shouted “Choose the 
Devil if you will, but not Sir Edwin ee 
Stl In spite of the King’s anger the company decided 
go its own way. They had their charter vedree with the 
King? Seal, Signed with the King’s name, which gave them 
the right of fre ‘ely electing their own officers, and not even 
e fe ¢ should be allowed to interfere with that right. 

1 the day of the eleetion nearly five hundred of the 


— i venturers’’ gathered { topethen: Three names were put 
up for cleetion, Sin Kdwin’s heading the list. But j just as 
ats 

{i 


he voting was about to begin & Messenger from the King 
ar ni ved, 


yi ie 
oy ‘It is not the King’s pleasure that Sir Edward ¢ Sandys 
company Should be ehosen,?? nee said, ‘so he has sent to you a Hst 


of four, one of whieh you may choose.’’ 
i i silence fell upon the company, every man 


: 


zement at this breach of their charter, For 
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fa s Nessengers aoe 
No,’ Said the bs, atl " Soult pton, ‘let the nob 
tleran keep their ie Let ae stay anil see 
do eve ryt ng il a manner which is fair and above | 
PF so great coneernment t 
never be toa solemnly, +0 t ioronghly or 
examined.” 
Others Sete that this 
stayed. 1 
of the hall, 
King!” 
So the charter was brongh 
Then the secretary stood up. ‘‘T pray you, aX oS 
he said, ‘‘to observe well the words of the charter on the 
point of electing a Governor. Yon see it is there! eby left to 
your own free choice. This I take it is so very plain that 
we shall not need to say anything more abont if. And no 


x 


ft and solemnly read, 


doubt these gentlemen when they depart will ave his Maji- 
esty a just information of the case.’ 
This speech was received with great noise and cheering. 


In the midst of if a friend oe Sir Edwin’s 
begged for silence. And when the noise had a 
he said, ‘Sir Edwin asks me to say that he withc 
name for election. I therefore propose tha j the King’s 
messengers choose two namics and that we choose a ae 
Then let all these three names be set upon the balloting 
And so go to the election in God’s name. And let His will 
be done.’’ 

Thereupon with one voice the whole assembly eried out, 
“Sontharapton! Southampton!” 

The King’s messenger: oe pretended that they were 
quite pleased. ‘“The King, they said, ‘‘had no desire to 
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infringe their rights. He desired no more than that Sir 
Edwin Sandys should not be chosen.’’ 

Then they named two from the King’s list, and the ballot 
was immediately taken; the result being that one of the 
King’s men had two votes, the other but one, and the Harl 
of Southampton all the rest. 

When the King heard of this result he was a little anxious 
and apologetic. The messengers, he said, had mistaken his 
intention. He had only meant to recommend his friends, 
and not te forbid the company to elect any other. But 
ence again Ienglishmen had fought a duel with tyranny, and 
won. 

From this day, however, the King’s hatred of the com- 
pany became deadly. He harassed it in every way and at 
last in 1624 took its charter away, and made Virginia a 
Crown Colony. MHenceforth in theory at least self-govern- 
ment was taken away from Virginia, and to the King alone 
belonged the right of appointing the Governor and Council. 
But in faet the change made little difference to the colony. 
For in the spring of 1625 King James died, and his son 
Charles I, who sueceeded him upon the throne, had so much 
else to trouble him that he paid little heed to Virginia. 


¢ CHAPTER NIX 


THE COMING OF THE CAVALIERS 


Wirn a new King on the throne life in Virginia went on 
muchas it had done. Governors came and went, were good 
er bad, strong or weak. There were troubles with the Tn- 
dians, and troubles at home about the sale of tebaccos still 
the colony lived and prospered. The early ¢ of struggle 
were over. 

Virginia now was no longer looked npon ag a place af 
exile whele with Inek one could make a fortune and 
home to England to enjoy it. Men now began to find 
Virginia a pleasant place, and look upon it as their home. 
The great woods were full of game, the streams were full 
of fish, so that the Mnglishman could shoot and angle to 
his baste content. The land was so fertile that he di id not 
_ need to work half so hard to carn a living as he hac 
at home; while the climate was far kindlier. 

So the colony prospered. And if was to this prosperous 
colony that in 1642 Sir William Berkeley was appointed 
Governor. He was a courtly, hot-tempered, imperious gen- 
tleman, a thorough cavalier who dressed in satin and lace 
and ruled like a tyrant. He did not believe in freedom of 
thought, and he spent a good deal of time perseeuting the 
Puritans who had found refuge in Virginia. 

For just about the time of Berkeley’s app! yintment a 
flerce religious war between Cavalicr and Puritan was be- 
mmning in England, and already some Puritans lad fled to 
‘Virginia to eseape persecufion at home. But Berkeley soon 
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showed them that they had come to the wrong place and 
bade them ‘‘depart the Colony with all convenience.’’ 

Berkeley did not believe in freedom of thought, and he 
disapproved just as much of edueation, for that had en- 
couraged [recdom of thought. ‘I thank God,” he said some 
years later, “there are no free schools in Virginia or print-_ 
ing, and T hope we shall not have them these hundred years. 
Hor learning has brought disobedience and heresy, and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged them, and lihels 
against the hest government. God keep us from both.”? 

in England the quarrel between King and people grew 
ever flercer and more bitter. Virginia so far away heard 
the echo of it, and there, as in England, men took sides. — 
The men in Virginia were ready enough to stand up to the 
King and speak their mind when he threatened their liber- 
ties. But when they heard that the people in England had — 
faken the King prisoner and werc talking of beheading him — 
they were horrified. To lay hands upon his person, to lead 
him to the block, to take his life! That seemed to them ; 
very terrible. And when at length the news of the King’s — 
death reached Virginia the Virginians forgot their griev-_ 
ances, they beeame King’s men. And Berkeley, a fervent — 
Royalist, wrote to his brother Royalists at home asking — 
them to come out to Virginia, there to find new homes far 
from the rule of the hated ‘“‘usurper’? Cromwell. 

Many eame, fleeing from their native land “in horror 
and despairs at the bloody and bitter stroke’? Before the 
year was out at least a thousand Cavaliers had found a 
home in Virginia. They were kindly, even affectionately, 
received. Every house was open to them, every hand 
wretched ont to help. 

In October the House of Burgesses met and at once de- 
clared that the beheading of “the late most excellent an 
now undoubtedly sainted King’? was treason. And if an 
one in Virginia dared to defend “the late traitorous pr 
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edings against the aforesaid King of most happy mem- 
ry” they too would be found guilty of treason and worth y 
f death. Worthy of death too should be any one who 
eemed by word or deed to doubt the right of ‘‘his Majesty 
hat now is’’ to the Colony of Virginia. Thus Charles ae 
homeless wanderer, was acknowledged King of Virginia. 
In this mantier did little Vir; einta ding down the gauntlet 
o Great Britain. Tt was a daring deed, and one not likel y 
o go unheeded by the watchful Cromwell. Yet two years 

nnd more passed. Then British ships appeared off James- 
own. At once the Virginians made ready to resist; ean- 
ion were mounted; the gay Cavaliers turned out in foree, 
word by side, gun in hand. Then a Httle oy flying « 

hite fag was seen to put off for the shore. It was a mes- 
myer trom the British captain. 

It would be much better for them, he said, to yield peaee- 

ully than to fight and be beaten. For hold out against the 
reat strength of Britain they could not. His words had 
reight with the Virginians. Yet long and seriously they 
ebated. Some would have held ont, but others saw only 
isery and destruction in such a course. So at length they 
surrendered to the might of Cromwell. 

The conditions were not severe. They had to submit, le 
ake the oath of allegiance to = British Parliament. Those 
who refused were given a year’s time in which to leave tue 
colony. And as for their love of the King? Why, they 
might pray for him, and drink his health in private, and 
@ man would hinder them. Only in public such things 
vould not be tolerated. 
In bitterness of heart the Cavalier Governor gave up his 

ost, sold his house in Jamestown, and went away to live 
n his great country house at Green Spring. Here amid 
nis apple-trees and orchards he lived in a sort of rural state, 
iding forth in his great coach, and welcoming with open 
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arms the Cavalicrs who came to him for aid and comfort 
in those evil times. 

These Cavaliers were men and wornen of good family. 
They came from the great houses of England, and in their 
new homes they continued to lead much the same life as 
they lad done at hore. So in Virginia there grew up a 
Cavalier society, a society of men and women accustomed 
to command, accustomed to be waited upon; who drove 
about in gilded coaches, and dressed in silks and velvets, 
Thus the plam Virginian farmer became a country squire. 
From these Cavalier families were descended George Wash- 
ston, James Madison and other great men who helped to 

ake America. 

The ¢ years of the Commonwealth passed quietly in Vir- 
ginia. Having made the colonists submit, the Parliament 
left them to themselves, aud Virginia for the first time was 
absolutely self-governing. But the great Protector died, 
the Restoration followed, when the car eless, pleasure- loving 
King, Charles IT was aot tpon the throne. 

In Virginia too there was a little Restoration. When the 
news was brought the Cavaliers flung up their caps and 
shouted for joy. Bonfires were lit, bells were rang and guns 
fired, and to the sonnd of drum and trumpet Charles by 
the Grace of God Kine of England, Scotland, France, Tre- 
land and Virginia was proclaimed to all the winds of heaven. 
A new seal was made upon which were the words “En dat 
Virginia quintum’’ meaning ‘Behold Virginia gives the | 
fifth [dominion].’’? Heneeforth Virginia was often called 
by the name of the ““Old Dominion.” 

Nor was that all. For with the Restoration of the Stuarts 
Berkeley too was restored. The h:; naughty Cavalier left bis — 
country manor honse and came back to rule at Jamestown — 
once more, as Governor and Captain General of Virginia. 

D x the Commonwealth there had been little change 

made in the government of Vi irginia, except that the right 
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that dominion of land and water commonly ealled Virginia’’ 
was theirs for the space of thirty-one years. 

* It was but a seratch of the pen to the King. It was 
everything to the Virginians, and when news of it reached 
them all Virginia was ablaze. They who had clung to the 
King in his evil days, they who had been the last people 
belonging to England to submit to the Commonwealth to 
be thus tossed to his favourites like some useless toy, with- 
out so much as a by your leave! They would not suffer 
it. And they sent a messenger to England to lay their case 
before the King. — 

As to Charles, he was lazily astonished to find that 
any one objected to such a little trifle. And with his usual 
idle goodnature he promised that it should be altered. But 
he had no intention of hurrying. Meanwhile out in Vir- 
ginia events were hastening. 


CHAPTER AX 
‘ BACON'S REBELLION 


or some time now the Indiaus had been an iInereasing ter- 
rer to the white men. They had grown eG: ancl mneasy 


at the constantly widening borders of t Day 
by day the forest was cleared, the cor nfields stretehed far- 
ther and farther indand, and the Redinan saw himself driven 
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farther and farther from his huntiig-ground. 


So anger arose in ae Redman’s heart. He lurked in ee 
forests NB the ily farms and, 
opportunity, cre opt t stealthy th fo shay 


| 


after settler was slain in cold blood, or done to 
awful tortures, ad his pleasant : 
the flames. Day by day the tale of horrer g é 
seemed at length that no farm along the corde nf the 
colony was safe from destruction. Yet the Gevernor did 
nothing. 

Helplessly the Virginians raged against 
tyranny. He was a traitor to his trust, they « 
feared to wage war on the Indians lest it shon 
trade with them. But that was not so. ae 
than that kept Berkeley idle. He knew how 
had made the people hate him, and he feared to arm them 
and lead them against the Indians, lest having subdued 


these foes they should turn their arms against him. 

But the men of Virgmia were seething with discontent 
and ripe for rebellion. All they wanted was a leader, wad 
soon they found one. This leader was Nathaniel moadle é 
young Englishman who had but lately come to the color 
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Fle was dashing and handsome, had winning ways and a 
persuasive tongue. Ile was the very man for a popular 
leader, and soon at his back he had an army of three hun- 
dred armed settlers, ‘one and all at his devotion.”’ 

Bacon then sent to the Governor asking for a commission 
to go against the Indiaus. But Berkeley put him off with 
one excuse after another; until at length goaded into rebel- 
lion Bacon and his men determined to sct out, commission 
or no commission. 

But they had not gone far when a messenger came spur- 
ring behind them in hot haste. He came with a proclama- 
tion from the Governor denouncing them all as rebels, and 
bidding them disperse at once on pain of forfeiting their 
lands and goods. Some obeyed, but the rest went on with 
Bacon, and only returned after having routed the Indians. 
‘Their defeat was so severe that the battle is known as the 
Battle of Bloody Run, because it was said the blood of the 
Indians made red the stream which flowed near the battle- 
field, 

The Indians for the thme were cowed, and Bacon marched 
slowly home with his men. 

Meanwhile Berkeley had gathered horses and men and 
had ridden out to crush this turbulent youth. But hearing 
suddenly that the people had risen in revolt, he hastened 
back to Jamestown with all speed. Something he saw he 
must do to appease the people. So he dissolved the House 
of Burgesses which for fourteen years had done his bid- 
ding, and ordered a new election. This pacified the people 
somewhat. But they actually elected the rebel Bacon as 
one of the members of the Flouse. 

Bacon was not, however, altogether to escape the conse- 
qnences of his bold deeds. As soon as he returned he was 
taken prisoner and led before the Governor. The stern old 
Cavalier received this rebel with cool civility. 
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‘Mr, Bacon,’’ he said, ‘‘have you forgot to be a gentle- 
man??? 
**No, may it please your honour,’’ answered Bacon. 
**'Then,’’ said the Gove ernor, ‘I will take your parole”? 
So Bacon was set free until the House of Burgesses 
hould meet. Meantime he was given to understand that if 
»made open confession of his misdeeds in having marched 
ainst the Indians without a eommisgion, he would be for- 
yen, receive his commission, and be allowed to fight the 
indians. It was not casy to make this proud young man 
vend his knee. But to gain his end Bacon consented to 
seg forgiveness for what he deemed no offenee. The Gov- 
arnor meant it to be a solemn occasion, one not Hehtly to 
e forgotten. So when the burgesses and cowneil were 
rathored the Governor stood np. 
_*7f there be joy in the presence of the angels over one 
inner that repenteth,’’ he said, ‘there is joy now, for we 
lave a penitent sinner come before us. Call Mr. Bacon.”’ 
The doors were thrown wide open and in marched Bacon, 
all and proud, looking grave indeed but little like a repent- 
nt sinner. At the bar of the House he knelt on one knee, 
nd reading from a paper written out for him confessed his 
rimes, begging pardon from God, the King, and the 
overnor. 
When his elear young voice eeased the old Governor 
poke. 
**God forgive you,’’ he said, solemnly. ‘‘T forgive you.’’ 
‘hree times he repeated the words and wag silent. 
“And all that were with him?’’ asked one of the cous 
**Voea,’? said the Governor, ‘‘and all that were with him.’ 
Thus the matter seemed ended. There was peace again 
ad the House could now proceed to further business. 
Part of that business was to settle what was to be done 
out the Indian war. Some of the people hoped that they 
light eet help from friendly Indians. So the Indian Queen, 
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Pamunky, had been asked to come to the Assembly and say 
what help she would give. Her tribe was the same as that 
ever which the Powhatan had rnled so long ago. And al- 
though 1 was now but a shadow of its former self she had 
stul about a hundred and fifty braves at command whose 
help the Englishmen were anxious to gain. 

Gueen Pamunky entered the Ansan with great dig- 
nity, and with an air of majesty walked slowly up the long 
room. Her walk was so graceful, her gestures so courtly, 
that every one looked at her in admiration, Upon her head 
she wore a crown of black and white wampum. Ter robe 
was made of deer skin and covered her from shoulders to 
feet, the edges of it being slit into fringes six inches deep. 
At her right hand walked an English interpreter, at her left. 
hey son, a youth of twenty. 

When Queen Pamunky reached the table she stood still 
vat the mombers coldly and gravely, aud only at their 
gent request did she sit down. Beside her, as they had 
entered the room, stood her gon and interpreter on either” 
hand. 

When she was seated the chairman asked her how many 
mien she wonld send to help them against the enemy Indians. 
AN Sc present were quite sure that she understood ing- 

h, but she would not speak to the chairman direet, and 
answered him through her interpreter, bidding him speak 


fer Son. 


young Indian chieftain however also refused to reply. 
So again the Queen was urged to say how many men sh 
could send, 

Aor some minutes she sat still, as if in deep thought 
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besides the Indian wars, and the people, who had been kept 
out of their rights for so long, now made up for lost time. 
They passed laws with feverish haste. They restored man- 
hood suffrage, did away with many class privileges, and in 
various ways instituted reforms. Afterwards these laws 
were known as Bacon’s Laws. 

But meanwhile Bacon was preparing a new surprise for 
every one. 

One morning the town was agog with news. ‘‘Bacon has 
fled, Bacon has fled!’? eried every one. 

It was true. Bacon had grown tired of waiting for the 
commission which never came, So he was off to raise the 
eountry. A few days later he marched back again at the 
head of six hundred men. 

At two o’elock one bright June day the sounds of drum 
and trumpet were heard mingled with the tramp of feet 
and the clatter of horses’ hoofs; and General Bacon, as 
folk began to call him now, drew up his men not an arrow’s 
flight from the State House. 

The people of Jamestown rushed to the spot. Every win- 
dow and baleony was crowded with eager excited people. 
Men, women and children jostled each other on the green, 
as Bacon, with a file of soldiers on either hand, marched 
to the State House. 

The white-haired old Governor, shaking with anger, came 
out to meet the insolent young rebel. With trembling 
fingers he tore at the fine lace rufiles of his shirt, baring 
his breast. 

“Here Tam!’ he erled. ‘‘Shoot me! °Fore God ’tis a 
fairmark. Shoot me! Shoot me!’’ he repeated in a frenzy. 

But Bacon answered peaceably enough. ‘No, may it 
please your honour,’’ he said, ‘we will not hurt a hair of 
your head, nor of any other man’s. We are come for a 
commission to save our lives from the Indians which you 
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ave so often promised. And now we will have it before 


But when the stern old Cayalier refn: Bee 
Bacon too lost his temper, and laying | 
swore he wonld kill the Governor, Counel 
ior than forego his commussion. His men, 
impatic ut and filled the air with the 

“We will have it, we will have itl? they eried, uae the 
game time pointing their loade the windows af 
the State House. 

Minute by minute the uproar inereased, 
ene of the Burgesses, going to a window, wa 
kerchief (‘a paeifeck ha ndk ereher??’ 

ealls it) and shouted, ‘You shall have if, 
So the tumult was quieted. A comini: 
making Baeon Commander-in-Chief of U) 
Indians, and a letter was written to the 
for what he had done against them. 
Governor was still unbending, and ne 
browhbeaten into signing both paper's. 

The young rebel had triumphed. But Berkel 
yet done with him, for the same ship which carricd 
of the Burgesses to the King also carried a priv 
from Berkeley in which he gave his own aeeow 
business. ‘‘I have for above thirty vears governed the 
most flourishing country the sun ever shone over,’’ he wrote, 
“bat am now encompassed with rebellion Ike waters.” 
And as soon as Bacon was safely away, and af grips 
once more with the Didians, the Governor agai proclaimed 
as oe ms follower to be revels and be fo 
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daily destroy our harmless sheep and lambs, that I, and 
those with me, should be pursued with a full ery, as a more 
savage and no less ravenous beast.’’ 

So now in dangerous mood he marched back to James- 
town. Things were looking black for him, but his men 
were with hin heart and soul. When one of them, a 
Seotsman named Drummond, was warned that this was re- 
bellion he replied recklessly, ‘‘I am in over shoes, I will 
be in over hoots.’’ 

His wife was even more bold. ‘‘This 1s dangerous work,’’ 
said some one, ‘‘and England will have something to say 
fo.28" 

Then Sarah Drummond picked up a twig, and snapping 
it in two, threw it down again. ‘‘I fear the power of Eng- 
land ne more than that broken straw,’’ she eried. 

Bagon now issued a manifesto in reply to Berkeley’s proe- 
lamation, declaring that be and his followers could not find 
in their hearts one single spot of rebellion or treason. ‘‘ Let 
Truth be bold,’’ he eried, Sas let all the world know the 
real facts of this matter’ He appealed to the King 
against Sir William, who had levied unjust taxes, who had 
failed to protect the people against the Indians, who had 
traded unjustly with them, and done much evil to his 
Majesty’s ‘e ue subjects. 

So far there had only been bitter words between the old 
Governor and the young rebel, and Bacon had never drawn 
his sword save against the Indians Now he turned it 
against the Governor, and, marching on Jamestown, burned 


Everywhere Bacon seemed successful, and from James 
town he marehed northward to settle affairs there also 
“after his own meagures.’? But a grim and all-eonquering — 
eaptain had now taken up arms against this victorious 
rebel—-Cuptain Death, whom even the greatest soldier must 
obey. And on October Ist, 1676, Bacon laid down his sword 
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for ever. He bad ben the boat, and soul of the rebellion, 
nd with his death it collapsed swiftly and completely. 
Bacon was now beyond the Governor’s wrath, but he 
wreaked his vengeance on those who had followed hin. Por 
_long months the rebels were hunted and hounded, and when 
eaught they were hanged without merey. The first to suffer 
was Colonel Fhomas Hansford. He was a brave man and 
gentleman, and all he asked was that he might be shot 
like a soldier, and not hanged like a dog. But the wrathful 
savernor would not listen to his appeal, and he was hanged. 
On the scaffold he spoke to those around, praying them to 
remember that he died a loyal subject of the King, and a 
lover of his country. He has been called the first martyr 
to American liberty. 
Another young Major named Cheesman was condemned 
_to death, but died in prison, some say by poison. 
The Governor, when he was brought before him, asked 
_fiereely: ‘(What reason had you for rebellion??? 
But before the Major could reply his young wife stepped 
from the surrounding crowd, and threw herself upon her 
_knees before the Governor. “‘It was my doimg,”’ she erted. 
*T persuaded him, and bnt for me he would never have 
done it. J am guilty, not he. I pray you therefore let me 
be hanged, and he be pardonen é 
But the old Cavalier’s heart was filled to ee with 
a frenzy of hate. He was utterly untonehed by the poor 
lady’s brave and gad appeal, and answered her only with 
bitter, insulting words. 
Drummond too was taken. He was indeed “in over 
_boots’’? and fearless to the last. The Governor was over- 
_joyed at his capture, and with mocking ceremony swept his 
hat from his head, and, bowing low, cried exultantly, ‘Mr. 
Drummond, you are very welcome. I am more glad to see 
you than any man in Virginia. Mr. Drummond, you shall 
be hanged in balf an hour.’’ 
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‘What your honour pleagses,’’ calmly replied Drummond. 
And so be died. 

It seemed as if the Governor’s vengeance would never 
be satisfied. Dut at length the House met, and petitioned 
him te spill no mere blood. ‘‘For,’’ said one of the mem- 
bers, “had we let him alone he would have hanged half 
the country.’ 

News of lis wild doings, too, were carried home, and 
shed even the King’s ears. ‘The old fool,’’ cried he, 
has hanged rnore men in that naked conntry than I did 
for the murder of my father.’’ So Berkeley was recalled. 

At his golug the whole colony rejoiced. Guns were fired 
bonfires lit to celebrate the passing of the tyrant. 
3erkeley did not live long after his downfall. He had 
hoped that when he saw the King, and explained to lim 
us enuse, that he would be again received into favour. But 
his hopes were vain. The King refused to see him, and 
he who had given up everything, even good name and 
unc, in his King’s eause died broken-hearted, a few months 
later. 
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Bacow was driven into rebellion by evil s and 
tyranny. But the ris: ve UWS Were 
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some never taking the trouble to eome 
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letting other people do the work 
worthless careless. Some were 
best was a Scotsman, elesaeder Spotsw 
tenant governor. That is, the Governor in name was ae 
Earl of Orkney, who was cen the post as a reward for 
his great services as a soldier. Bunt he never crosse 
Atlantic to visit his noble province. Instead he sent ¢ 
to rule for him. They were in fact the real governors, a 
though they were called lientenant governors. 

Spotswood loved Virginia, and he “did all he could to make 
the colony ee. ous. He saw that the land was rich in 
minerals, and that mueh could be done with iron ore. So he 
built smelting furnaces, and altogether was so cager over it 
that he was called the Tubal Cain of Virginia. For Tubal 
Cain, you remember, ‘‘was an instructor of every artiicer 
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Spotswood also planted vines, and brought over a colony 
of Germans to teach the people how to grow them properly, 
and make wine. It was he, too, who first explored ‘‘the 
West.”’ 

Virginia up till now had lain between the sea and the 
blue range of mountains which ent it off from the land be- 
hind. To the English that was a land utterly unknown. 
All they knew was that the French were claiming it. But 
Governor Spotswood wanted to know more. So one August 
he gathered a company of friends, and set forth on an ex- 
ploring expedition. With servants and Indian guides they 
made a party of abont fifty or so, and a jolly eompany they 
were. They hunted by the way, and camped beneath the 
stars. There was no lack of food and drink, and it was more 
lke a prolonged mienic than an exploring expedition. 

The explorers reached the Blue Ridge, and, climbing to 
the top of a pass, looked down wpon the beautiful wild val- 
ley beyond, through whieh wound a shining river. Spots- 
wood galled the river the Euphrates. But fortunately the 
name did not stick, and it is still called by its beautifal In- 
dian name of Shenandoah. 

Spotswood named the highest peak he saw Mount 
George in honour of the King, and his companions gave the 
next highest peak the name of Mount Alexander in honour 
of the Governor whose Christian name was Alexander. 
Uhen they went dewn into the valley below, and on the 
banks of the river they buried a bottle, inside which they 
had put a paper declaring that the whole valley belonged 
to George I, King by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
Franee, Ireland and Virginia. 

After that the merry party pha homewards. They 
climbed to the top of the gap, took a last look at the fair 
valley of the unknown West, and then went down onee 
more into the familiar plains of Vi irginia. 

For this expedition all the horses were shod with j iron, a 
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rans tended to make it democratic. That is, the coming of _ 


the Cavaliers increased the number of those who believed 
in the government of the many by the few. The coming of 
the European Protestants increased the number of those 
who believed in the government of the people by the people. 

So in the House of Burgesses there were scenes of excite- 
ment. But these were no longer in Jamestown, for the 
capital had been removed to Williamsburg. Jamestown, 
you remember, had been burned by Bacon. Lord Culpeper 
however rebuilt it. Bunt a few years later it was again 
burned down by accident. It bad never been a healthy 
spot; uo one seemed very anxious to build it again, so it 
was forsaken, and Williamsburg became and remained the 
capital for nearly a hundred years. 

Vo-day all that is left of Jamestown, the first home of 
iunglishmen in America, is the ivy-grown ruin of the church. 


PART It: STORIES OF NEW ENGLAND 


CHAPTER XNITI 
THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


fuice the Colony of Virginia was fighting for life, and 
ruggling against tyranny, other colonies were taking root 
upon the wide shores of America. 

You will remember that in 1606 a sort of donble company 
yf adventurers was formed in England, one branch of 
hich—the London Company—founded Jamestown. The 


expedition, and tried to found a colony at the mouth of the 
Kennebee River. But it was a failure. Some of the adven- 
urers were so discouraged with the cold and bleak appear- 
-anee of the land that they sailed home again in the ship 
which had brought them out. Only about forty-five or so 
stayed on. The winter was long and cold, and they were 
so weary of it, so homesick and miserable, that when in the 
spring a ship came out with provisions they all sailed home 
again. They had nothing good to say of Virginia, as the 
whole land was then called by the English. It was far 
oo cold, and no place for Englishmen, they said. 

Still some of the adventurers of the Plymouth Company 
did not give up hope of founding a colony. And nine years 
fter this first attempt, our old friend Captain John Smith, 
ecovered from his wounds received in Virginia and as 
vigorous as ever, sailed out to North Virginia. In the first 
place he went ‘‘to take whales, and also to make trials of 
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amine of gold and of copper’’ and in the long run he hoped 
to found a colony 
It was he who changed the name from North Virginia to 


N ew ee by which name it has ever since been known. 


He also named the great river which he found there Charles 
River atte ’ p vince Che arles, who later became King Charles 
all along the coust he marked places with the names 
towns, one of whieh be named Plymouth. 
} n founding a colony in New 
and seve ayat gavaniagees who followed him had 
The difficulties to be overcome were 
oxrder to found a colony on that inhospitable 
of tremendous purpose and endurance were 
ee fhese men appeared. 
nimay believe what he likes either in the 
ilies or religion, i ¢ may belong to any political 
Ases, or he may belong to none. Ile may write 
speeches about his opinions. Probably no one 
to him; certainly I he will not be imprisoned for 
Tt is the same with religion. A man may 
he es, or go to none. Tle may write 
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their living they knew not how, seemed to some a misery 
almost worse than death. Still they determined to go, such 
was their eagerness to serve God aright. 

The going was not easy. They were harassed and hin- 
dered in every fashion. Again and again evil men cheated 
them, and robbed them of almost all they possessed, leaving 
them starving and penniless upon the sea shore. But at 
length, overcoming all difficulties, in one way or another, 
they all reached Amsterdain. 

Even here however they did not find the full freedom 
and peace which they desired, and they next moved to 
Leyden. 

They found it ‘‘a beautiful city and of a sweet situation.’’ 
Here they settled down and for some years lived in com- 
fort, earning their living by weaving and such employments, 
and worshipping God at peace in their own fashion. 

But after about eleven or twelve ycars they began onee 
more fo think of moving. They had many reasons for this, 
one being that if they stayed longer in Holland their chil- 
dren and grandehildren would forget how to speak English, 
and ina few generations they would ne longer be English, 
but Dutch. So they determined to go to some plaee where 
they could still remain English, and yet worship God as 
they thought right. 

And the place their thoughts turned to was the vast and 
unpeopled country of America. But which part of America 
they could not at first decide. After much talk however 
they at length decided to ask the Virginian Company to 
allow them. to settle in their land, but as a separate colony, 
so that they might still have religious freedom. 

Two messengers were therefore despatched to London to 
arrange matters with the company. The Virginian Com- 
pany was quite willing to have these Separatists as settlers. — 
But do what they would they could not get the King to 
promise them freedom to worship God. All that they could © 
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disturbed. Some felt that witiow 
they would be foolish to leave t safe refuge. 
greater part decided that poor though tl 
they would be well to go, trusting in G 

safely out of all their troubles. 
‘fa seal as broad as the house floor 
turn’’ if James did not wish to keep his promise, so little 
trust did they put in princes and theb 
So it was decided to go to the New War 
trouble everything was got ready. A Ib i 
Speedwell was bought and fitted up. Then those 
had determined to go went down to the sea shore accompa- 
_nied by all their friends. 
_ Their hearts were heavy as they left the bea 

which had been their home for the last ane e years 
they knew that they were pilgrims and strangers | apan 
earth, and they looked only to find in heaven an 
place. So steadfastly they set their faces towards { 
They went on board, their friends following sorrowfully. 
. came the sad parting. They clung to each other with 
tears, their words of farewell and prayers broken by 
it was so pitiful a sight that even among the Dutchmen 
who looked on there was scarce a dry eve. 

At length the thme eame when the last farena had to be 
said. Uhen their pastor fell upon his knees on the one 
and as they knelt round him he lifted bis hands to heaven, 
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and with tears running down his cheeks prayed God to bless 
them all. 

So the sails were hoisted and the Speedwell sailed away 
to Southampton. Here she fonnd the Mayflower awaiting 
her, and the two set forth together. But they had not gone 
far before the captain of the Speedwell complained that his 
ship was leaking so badly that he dared not go on. So 
both ships put in to Dartmouth, and here the Speedwell 
was thoroughly overhauled and mended, and again they set 
out. 

But still the captain declared that the Speedwell was 
leaking. So once more the pilgrims put back, this time to 
Plymouth. And here it was decided that the Speedwell 
was wnseaworthy, and unfit to venture across the great 
ocean. That she was a rotten ttle boat is fairly certain, 
but it is also fairly certain that the Captain did not want 
to sail to America, and therefore he made the worst, instead 
of the best, of his ship. 

Tf it is true that he did not want to eross the ocean he 
now had his way. For the Speedwell was sent back to 
London with all those who had already grown tired of the 
venture, or who had grown fearful because of the many 
iushaps. And the Mayflower, taking the rest of the pas- 
sengers from the Speedwell, and as many of the stores as 
she could find reom for, proceeded upon her voyage alone. 

Among those who sailed in her were Captain Miles Stan- 
dish and Master Mullins with his fair young daughter 
Priscilla. I daresay you have read the story Longfellow — 
made about them and John Alden. At the first John Alden 
did not go as a Pilgrim. He was hired at Southampton as 
a cooper, merely for the voyage, and was free to go home 
again if he wished. But he stayed, and as we know from 
Longfellow’s poem he married Priscilla. 

Now at length these Pilgrim Fathers as we have learned 
to eall them were really on their way. But all the trouble 
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bout the Speedwell had meant a terrible loss of time, and 
although the Pilgrims had left Holland in July it was Sep- 
uber before they finally set sail from P] ymouth, and their 
oyage was really begun, 

And: now instead of having fair we ry had foul weather. 
For days and nights, with every sail reefed, they were 
driven hither and thither by the wi ae were battered and 
eaten by ernuel waves, and tossed holplesaly from side to 
side. At length after two months of terror and hardships 
they sighted the shores of America. 

They had however been driven far out of their course, 
and instead of being near the mouth of the Nndson River, 
and within the area granted to the Virginian Company, they 
were much further north, near Cape Cod, and within the 
rea granted to the Plymouth Company, where they had 
really no legal right to land. So althongh they were joyful 
indeed to see land, they decided to sail sonthward to the 
mouth of the Hudson, more especially as the weather was 
now better. 

_ Soon however as they sailed south they found themselves 
among dangerous shoals and roaring breakers, and, being 
in terror of shipwreck, they turned back again. And when 
they once more reached the shelter of Cape Cod harbour 
they fell on their knees and most heartily thanked God, Who 
had brought them safely over the furious ocean, and de- 
vered them from all its perils and miseries. 

They vowed no more to risk the fury of the tempest, but 
to settle where they were in the hope of being able to make 
hings right with the Plymouth pees later on. So in 
he little cabin of the Mayflower the Pilgrims held a meet- 
ng, at which they chose a a and drew up rules, 
which they all promised to obey, for the government of the 
colony. But this done they found it difficult to decide just 
hat would be the best place for their little town, and they 
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spent a month or more exploring the coast round about. At 
length they settled upon a spot. 

On Captain John Smith’s map it was already marked 
Plymouth, and so the Pilgrims decided to eall the town 
Plymonth because of this, and also because Plymouth was 
the lust town in England at which they had touched. So 
here Eney all went ashore, choosing as a landing place a 
flat rock whieh may be seen to this day, and which is now 
known as the Plymouth Rock. 


“Which bad been to their feet as a doorstep, 
Tnte a world unknown—the corner-stone of a nation!” 


The Pilgrim Fathers liad now safely passed the perils of 
the sea. Br oe many more troubles and miseries were in 

store for them. For hundreds of miles the country lay 
‘ren and untilled, inhabited only by wild Redmen, ihe 
learest British settlement being five hundred miles aw: Ay. 
here was no one upon the shore to greet them, no friendly 

ehts, no smoke arising from cheerful cottage fires, no sign 
ue vitati onfarornear. It was a silent frost-baawd eoast 
upon which they had set t foot. 

The weather was bitterly eold and the frost so keen that 
even their clothes were frozen stiff. And ere these P ilyrims 
eould And a shelter from the winter blasts, trees had to be 
felled and hewn for the building of their houses. It was 
eno buEe to make the stoutest heart quake. Yet not one 

; this little band of Pilgrims flinched or thought of 
g back. They were made of sterner stuff than that, 
‘pnt all their trust in God. 
and ought not the children of those fathers 
say,’’ writes William Bradford, who was their Gov- 
ror for thirty “One years, “four fathers were E nelishmen 
nel over this great ocean and were ready to perish 
#8? But they cried unto the Lord and He 
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Indians they fled away. 
What was their surprise then when one morning an In- 
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Gian walked holdly into the camp and spoke to them in 
broken English! 

He told them that his name was Samoset, and that he 
was the Englishmen’s friend. He also said he could tell 
them of another Indian ealled Squanto who could speak 
hetter !nglish than he could. This Squanto had been stolen 
away from his home by a wicked captain who intended to 
sell him as a slave to Spain. But he had eseaped to Eng- 
land, and later by the help of Englishmen had been brought 
back to his home. All his tribe however had meantime 
heen swept away by a plague, and now only he remained. 

Samoset also said that his great chief named Massasoit 
or Yellow Feather wished to make friends with the Pale- 
faces. The settlers were well pleased to find the Indian 
ready to be friendly and, giving him presents of a few beads 
and bits of coloured cloth, they sent him away happy. But 
very soon he returned, bringing Squanto and the chief, Yel- 
low Feather, with him. Then there was a very solemn pow- 
wow; the savages gorgeous in paint and feathers sat beside 
the sad-faced Englishmen in their tall black hats and sober 
elothes, and together they swore friendship and peace. And 
so long as Yellow Feather lived this peace lasted. 

After the meeting Yellow Fellow went home to his own — 
wigwams, which were about forty miles away. But Squanto 
stuyed with the Englishmen. He taught them how to plant 
corn; he showed them where to fish and hunt; he was their 
guide through the pathless forests. He was their staunch 
and faithful friend, and never left them till he died. Even 
then he feared to he parted from his white friends, and he 
begged them to pray God that he too might be allowed to 
go to the Englishmen’s heaven. 

Besides Yellow Feather and his tribe there were other | 
Indians who lived to the east of the settlement, and they 
wore by no means so friendly. At harvest time they used 
to steal the corn from the fields and otherwise harass the 
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workers. As they went unpunished they grew ev 
until at length one day their chief, Canoniens, sent a me 
anger : the Governor with a bundle of arrows tied about 
with a large snakeskin. This was m 
But the Governor was not to be frigh 
He sent back the snakeskin stuifed y 
powder, and with it a bold message. 

“Tf you would rather have war ti 
ean begin when you ne But we 
and we oe not fear you.’ 

When the ehief heard the messagt ee saw the gun- 
powder and bullets he was far foo much 
war. He was too frightened to tonch the snake: 
even allow it to remain in Ins country, bat 
again at once. 

“This warlike message however made the 
eareful, and they built a strong fence around their 
town, with gates in it, which were shut 
night. Thus the Pieris had peace witl 
They had also set matters right with the 
pany. and had received from them a patent 
allowing them to settle in New England. ( 
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-eame out from home from time to time, and the [ttle eoleny 
prospered and grew, thongh slowly. 

They were a grave and stern little company, obeying t 
Governor, fearing Gos, keeping the Sabbath an ae re 
all other feast days as Popish and of the evil one. 
tis told how one Cl hristmas Day the Governor 
every one out to work ag usual. Dut some of the new- 
comers to the colony objected that if was against their con- 
science to work on Christmas Day. 
The Governor looked gravely at them. ‘“‘If you make it 
8 matter of conscience,’’ he said, ‘‘I will release you from 
work upon this day until you are better taught upon the 
matter.’ 
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Then he led the others away to fell trees and saw wood. 
But when at noon he returned he found those, whose tender 
consciences had not allowed them to work, playing at ball 
and other games in the strects. So he went to them, and 
took away their balls and other toys. ‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘it 
is against my couscience that you should play while others 
work.”’ 

And such was the power of the Governor that he was 
quietly obeyed, ‘‘and,’’ we are told, ‘‘sinee that time noth- 
ing hath been attempted that way, at least openly.”’ 

They were stern, these old settlers, and perhaps to our 
way of thinking narrow, and they denied themselves much 
that is lovely in life and quite innocent. Yet we must look 
baek at them with admiration. No people ever left their 
1omes to go mto exile for nobler ends, no colony was ever 
founded in a braver fashion. And it is with some regret 
we remember that these brave Pilgrim Fathers have given 
a name to no state In the great union. For the Colony of 
Plymouth, having held on its simple, severe way for many 
years, was at length swallowed up by one of its great neigh- 
hours, and became part of the State of Massachusetts. But 
that was not till 1692. Meanwhile, becanse it was the first 
of the New England colonies to be founded, it was often 
called the Old Colony. 


CHAPTER XXIII __ 
THE FOUNDING OF MASSACHUSETTS 


‘or ten years after the coming of the Pilgrim Pathers 
harters were constantly granted to “adventurers”? of one 
nd or another for the founding of colonies in New Hng- 
ind. And, driven by the tyranny of King James and of 
is son Charles I, small companies of Puritans began to 
llow the ex: angle of the Pilgrim Fathers and go out to 
~w England, there to seek freedom to worshi p God. For 
¢ James, although brought up as a Presbyterian hin- 
f, was bitter against the Puritans. ‘1 shall ma uke them 
nform themselves,’’ he had said, ‘‘or I will harry them 
ut of the land.’’ 
And as he could not make them conform he ‘‘harried’? 
hem so that many were glad to leave the land to escap 


is 


yranny. King James has been called the British Solomon, 
ut he did some amazingly foolish things. This narrow- 
nded persecution of the Puritans was one. Yet by it he 
elped to form a great nation. So perhaps he was not so 
oolish after all. 
As has been said many companies were formed, many 
and charters granted for Northern Virginia, or New Eng- 
id, as it was now called. At length a eompany of Puritans 
der the name of the Massachusetts Bay Company got a 
arter from Charles [, granting them a large tract of land 
ym three miles south of the Charles River to three miles 
rih of the Merrimac, and as far west as the Pacific. Of 
urse no one in those days realised what a huge tract 
- would be. For no man yet guessed how great a con- 
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tinent America was, or by what thousands of miles the 
Pacific was separated from the Atlantic. This charter was 
not unlike that given to Virginia. But there was one im- 
portant difference. Nowhere in the charter did it say that 
the seal of government raust be in England. 

So when Charles dismissed his Parhament, vowing that 
if the members would not do as he wished he wonld rule 
without them, a great many Puritans decided to leave the 
country. The ceeren also to take their charter with 


1d bagwage oS ‘Ne aw England. 
Ch ae did nothing to stop them. Perhaps at the time 
» was pleased to see so many powerful Puritans leave the 
SOM tee for without them he was all the freer to go his 
own way. So in the spring of 1630 more than a thousand 
set sail, taking with them their cattle and household goods. 
Many of these were cultured gentlemen who were thus 
giving up money, ease and position in order to ¢ gain free- 
dora of religion. ne ae ey were not poor labourers or artisans, 
not even tor the mast + part traders and merchants. They 
chose as pees for the first year a Suffolk gentleman 
named John Winthrop. A new Governor was chosen every 
year, but Joln Winthrop held the post many times, twice 
being elected three years in suecession. Although we may 
think that he was narrow in some things he was a man of 
ealni ; judgement and even eit and was in many ways a_ 
good Governor. From the day he set forth from F neland © 
to the end of his life he kept a dia ry, and it is from this diary _ 
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tertained in goodly fashion, feasting every day and holding — 
pions disputations. hen when he departed again, the — 
Governor of Plymouth with the pastor and elders accom- | 
panied him half a mile out of the town in the dark. 

But although the Puritans of Massachnsetts were friendly 
enough with dissenters beyond their borders they soon 
showed that within their borders there was to be no other 
Church than that which they had set up. 

Two brothers for instance who wanted to have the Prayer 
Book used in full were calmly told that New England was 
no place for them, and they were shipped home again. 


Roger aiter a rninister named Roger Williams was banished from 
Willis : z 
tho Massachusetts, for he preached that there ought to be no 


1683; connection between Church and State; that a man was 
responsible fo God alone for his opinions; and that no man 
had a right to take from or give to another a vote because of 
the Church to which he belonged. 

It seemed to him a deadly sin to have had anything what- 
ever fo do with the Church of England, a sin for which 
every one ought to do public penance. He also said that 
the land of America belonged to the natives, and not to the 
King of England. Therefore the King of England could 
not possibly give it to the settlers, and they ought to bar- 
gain for it with the natives. Otherwise they could have no 
right to it. 

This idea seemed perfectly preposterous to those old set- 
tlers, for, said they, ‘‘he chargeth King James to have told 
a solemn, publte lie, beeause in his patent he blessed God 
that he was the first Christian prince that had discovered 
this land’? They might think little enough of their King 
in their hearts, but it was not for a mere nobody to start 
such a ridieulons theory as this. 

We, looking back, ean see that Williams was a good and 
pious man, a man before his time, right in many of his ideas, 
though not very wise perhaps in his way of pressing them 
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CHAPTER X ALY 


THE STORY OF HARRY VANE 


Warry Vane, Anout this time there came to Massachusetts a handsome 
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young adventurer named Sir larry Vane. His face ‘‘ was 
eomely and fatr,’? and his thick brown hair curly and long, 
so that he looked more like a Cavalier than a Puritan. He 
was ip fact the eldest son of a Cavalier, one of the King’s 
chosen councillors. But in spite of his birth and upbring- 
ing, in spite even of his looks, Narry Vane was a Puritan. 
And he gave up all the splendour of life at court, he left 
father and mother and fortune, and came to New England 
for conscience’ sake. 

“Sir Henry Vane hath as good as lost his eldest son who 
is gone to New England for conseienee’ sake,’? wrote a 
friend. ‘‘He likes not the diseipline of the Church of Eng- 
land. None of onr ministers would give him the Sacrament 
standing: na persuasions of our Bishops nor authority of 
his parents could prevail with him. Let him go.’ 

As soon as Harry Vane arrived in Massachusetts he 
began to take an intercst in the affairs of the colony. And 
perhaps because of his great name as nmch as his fair face, 
grey-haired men who had far more experience listened to 
his yvonthful advice and bowed to his judgement. And be- 
fore six months were passed he, although a mere lad of 
twenty-three, was chosen as Governor. A new Governor, 
you remember, was chosen every year. 

At home Harry Vane had been aecenstomed to the pomp 
and splendour of courts and now he began to keep far _ 
grenter state as Governor than any one had done before — 
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tim. Beeause he was son and hety to a Privy Councillor 

Yn England the ships in the harbour fired a salute when he 
was elected, and when he went to church or court of jus- 
tice a bodyguard of four soldiers marched before him wear- 
ing steel corslet and eap, and carrying lalberds. He made, 
too, a sort of royal progress through his little domain, 
visiting all the settlements. 

But although begun with such pomp Vane's year of office 
was by no means a peaceful one. He was young and inex- 
perienced, and he was not strong enough to deal with ques- 

tions which even the oldest among the settlers found hard 
to settle. Yet with boyish presumption he set himself to 
the task. And although he failed he left his mark on the 
life of the colony. His was oue rmore voice raised in the 
eause of freedom. His was one more hand pointing the way 
to toleration. But he was too leuinestiotle too careless of 
fact, too eager to hurry to the good end. So instead of 
keeping the colony with him he ereated dissension. People 
took sides, some eagerly aupporung | the young Governor, 
but a far larger party as cagerly opposing him. 

So after nine months of office Harry Vane saw that where 
he had meant to create fair order his hand ereated only 
disorder. And utterly disheartened he begged the Council 
to relieve him of the governorship and allow him to go 
home to England. 

But when one of his friends stood up and spoke in moy- 
ing terms of the great loss he would be, Harry Vane burst 
into tears and declared he would stay, only he eould not 

_bear all the squabbling that had been going on, nor to hear 
it constantly said that be was the canse of it. 

‘Then, when the Council declared that if that was the only 
reason he had for going they could not give him leave, he 
repented of what he had said, and declared he aust go for 
reasons of private business, and that anything else he had 
said was only said in temper. 
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Whereupon the court consented in silence to his going. 
All this was uot very dignified for the Governor of 

state, but hardly surprising from a passionate youth who 

had undertaken a task too difficult for him, and felt himself 

a failure. However Vane did not go. He stayed on to the 

end of lis time, and even sought to be re-elected. 

But feeling against him was by this time far too keen. 
He was rejeeted as Governor, and not even chosen as one 
of the Council. This hurt him deeply, he sulked in a some- 
what undignified manner, and at length in August sailed 
home, never to return. 

He had fashed like a brilliant meteor across the dull life 
of the colony. He made strife at the time, but afterwards 
there was no bitterness. When the colonists were in difi- 
ities they were ever ready to ask help from Harry Vane, 
ihe as readily gaveit. Fven his enemies had to acknowl 
ede his PUT elias 88 and generosity. ‘‘At all times,’’ wrote 
his great-hearted adversary, Winthrop, ‘‘he showed himself 
a bene fr ee to New Bneland, and a man of noble and gen- 
erous mind.’ 

He took x great part in the troublous times which now 
came upon Emgland, and more than twent ‘YY years later he 
died bravely on the seaffold for the eause to which he had 
given bis hfe. 
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bling-block in the way of all progress. But so long as Harry 
Vane was Governor Mrs. Hutchinson continued her preach- 
ing and teaching. When he sailed home, however, and Win- 
throp was Governor once more, the elders of the community 
decided that Mrs. Tlutehinson was a danger to the colony, 
and must be silenecd. So all the elders and leaders met to- 
gether in assembly, and condemned her opinions, some as 
being ‘‘blasphemons, some erroneous, and all nnsafe.’’ 

A few women, they decided, might without serious wrong 
meet together to pray and edify one another. But that a 
large number of sixty or more should do so every week 
was agreed to be “disorderly and without rule.’’ And as 
Mrs. Iintchinson would not cease her preaching and teach- 
ing, bnt obstinately eontinned in her gross errors, she was 
excommmnicated and exiled from the colony. 

Take Williams, Mrs. Hutchinson went to Rhode Island. 
To the sorrow of the godly, her husband went with her. 
And when they tried to bring him back he refused. “For,” 
he said, ‘‘I am more dearly tied to my wife than to the 
Church, And I do think her a dear saint and servant of 
God.” 

In Rhode Island Mrs. Hutchinson and her friends founded 
the towns of Portsmouth and Newport. Others who had 
been driven out of one colony or another followed them, and 
other towns were founded: and for a time Rhode Island 
seems to have been a sort of [shmacl’s land, and the most 
unruly of all the New England colonies. At length how- 
ever all these little settlements joined together under one 
Governor. 

At first the eolony had no charter, and oceupied the land 
only by right of agreement with the Indians. But after 
some time Roger Williams got a charter from Charles IT. 
In this charter it was set down that no one should be 
perseented “for any difference in opinion on matters of 
religion.’? Thus another new state was founded, and in 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD 


Oxer very good thing we have to remember about the first 
settlers of Massachusetts is that early in the life of the 
colony they founded schools and colleges. A good many. 
of the settlers were Oxford and Cambridge men, thongh 
more indeed came from Cambridge than from Oxford, as 
Cambridge was much the more Puritan of the two. But 
whether from Oxford or from Cambridge they were eager 
that their children born in this New England should have 
as good an education as their fathers had had in Old Eng- 
land. So when Harry Vane was Governor the colonists 
voted £400 with which to build a school. This is the first 
time known to history that the people themselves voted 
their own money to found a school. 

it was decided to build the school at ‘‘Newtown.’? But 
the Cambridge men did not like the name, so they got it 
changed to Cambridge, ‘‘to tell their posterity whence they 
ecame.’? 

Shortly before this a young Cambridge man named John 
Harvard had come out to Massachusetts. Very little is 
known of him save that he came of simple folk, and was 
good and learned. ‘A godly gentleman and lover of learn- 
ing,’’ old writers call him. ‘A scholar and pious in his 
life, and enlarged towards the country and the good of it, 
in life and in death.’’ 

Soon after he came to Boston this godly gentleman was 
made minister of the church at Charlestown. But he was 
very delicate and in a few months he died. 
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As a scholar and a Cambridge man he had been greatly 

interested in the building of the college at Cambridge. So 
when he died he left half his money and all his books to it, 
The settlers were very grateful for this bequest, and to, 
show their gratitude they decided to name the « college after 
John Harvard. 
_ Thus the first University in America was founded. From 
the beginning the college was a pleasant place, ‘‘more like 
a bowling green than a wilderness,’’ said one man. ‘The 
uildings thought by some to be too gorgeous for a wilder- 
ness, and yet too mean in others’ apprehensions for a 
eollege.”’ 
“The edifice,’’? says another, ‘‘is very faire and comely 
within and without, having in it a spacious hall, and a lar ge 
library with some bookes t6 tke! 
_ Of Harvard’s own books there were nearly three hundred, 
a very good beginning for a library in those far-off days. 
But unfortunately they were all burnt about a hundred 
years later when the library aecidentally took fire. Only 
one book was saved, as it was not in the library at the time. 
_ Harvard’s books are gone, nor does anything now remain 
of the first buildings ‘‘so faire and comely within and with- 
out.’’? But the memory of the old founders and their won- 
derful purpose and energy is still kept green, and over the 
chief entrance of the present buildings are carved some 
words taken from a writer of thase times. ‘‘ After God had 
earried us safe to New England, and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, rear’d con- 
enient places for God’s worship, and settled the Civil Gov- 
rnment, one of the next things we longed for and locked 
fter was fo advance learning and perpetuate it to Poster- 
ty, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the Churches 
vhen our present ministers shall be in the Dust.” 
John Harvard was a good and simple man. In giving his 
oney to found a college he had no thought of making him- 
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self famous, But “he builded better than he knew,’’ for he 
reared for himself an eternal monument, and made his name 
famous to all the ends of the earth. And when kings and 
emperors are forgotten the name of Harvard will be 
remembered, 
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single person (because they thought it more simple and 
_truthful), and they refused to say ‘‘good-mght”’ or “‘good- 
morrow,” ‘for they knew night was good and day was 
good without wishing either.’’? There was a great deal 
that was good in their religion and very little, it would 
seem, that was harmful, but they were pronounce — to be 
‘‘mischievous and dangerous peaple.’’ 

Men did not understand the Quakers. And, as often hap- 
pens when men do not understand, they became afraid of 
them. Because they wore black clothes and broad-brommed 
hats they thought they must be Festi is in disguise. So 
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ignorance bred fear, and fear brought forth persecution, — 
and on all sides the Quakers were hunted and reviled, — 
They were fined and imprisoned, scourged and exiled, and — 
sold into slavery. Then, like other persecuted people, they 
sought a refuge in New England across the seas. But the © 
people there were just as ignorant as the people at home, — 
and the Quakers found no kindly welcome. 

The first Quakers to arrive in New England were two 
women. But before they were allowed to land officers 
were sent on board the ship to search their boxes. They 
found a great many books, which they carried ashore, and ~ 
while the women were kept prisoner on board the ship the — 
books were burned in the market place by the common 
hangman. Then the women were brought ashore and sent 
to prison, for no other reason than that they were Quakers. — 

No one was allowed to speak to them on pain of a fine ~ 
of £5, and lest any should attempt it even the windows — 
of the prison were boarded up. They were allowed no 
eandie, and their pens, ink, and paper were taken from 
them. They might have starved but that one good old man 
named Nicholas Upshal, whose heart was grieved for them, 
paid the gaoler fo give them food. Thus they were kept 
until a ship was ready to sail for England. Then they 
were put on board, and the eaptain was made to swear 
that he would put them ashore nowhere but in England. 

‘*Such,’’ says an old writer, “was the entertainment the 
Quakers first met with at Boston, and that from a people 
who pretended that for conscience’ sake they had chosen 
the wilderness of America before the well-cultivated Old 
Iingland.’? 

The next Quakers who arrived were treated much in the 
same fashion and sent back to England; and a law was 
made forbidding Quakers to come to the colony. At this 
time the same good old man who had already befriended 
them was grieved, ‘Take heed,” he said, “that you be 
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should keep them out. So they kept on coming. The magis- 
trates knew not what to do. They had never meant to hang — 
any of them, but only to frighten them away. But having — 
made the law, they were determined to fulfil it, and five 
Quakers were hanged, one of them a woman. But while — 
the fifth was being tried another Quaker named Christison, 
who had already been banished, calmly walked into the 
eourt. 

When they saw him the magistrates were struck dumb. 
For they saw that against determination like this no pun- 
ishment, however severe, might avail. On their ears Chris- 
tison’s words fell heavily. 

‘‘T am eome here to warn you,’’ he cried, ‘‘that you 
should shed no more innocent blood. For the blood that 
you have shed already eries to the Lord God for vengeance 
to come upon you,’’ 

Nevertheless he too was seized and tried. But he de- 
fended himself well. ‘‘By what law will you put me to 
death?"? he asked. 

‘“We have a law,’’ replied the magistrates, ‘‘and by our 
law yon are to die.’’ 

‘So said the Jews to Christ,’’ replied Christison: ‘* ‘We 
have a law, and by our law you ought to die.’ Who em- 
powered you to make that law? How! Have you power 
fo make laws different from the laws of England?’’ 

“*No,’’ said the Gevernor. 

‘Then,’? said Christison, ‘‘you are gone beyond your 
bounds. Are you subjects to fhe King? Yea or nay?”’ 

“Yea, we are so.” 

‘“Well,’’ said Christison, ‘‘so am I. Therefore, seeing 
that you and I are subjects to the King, I demand to be 
tried by the laws of my own nation. For I never heard, — 
nor read, of any law that was in England to hang Quakers.’? | 

Yet in spite of his brave defence Christison was eon- _ 
demned to death. But the sentence was never carried out. 
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For the people had grown weary of these eruelties; even 
the m agistrates, who for a time had been earried away by 
blind hate, saw that they were wrong. Christison and 
many of his friends who had lain in prison awaiting trial 
were set free. 

The Quakers, too, now found a strange friend in King 
Charles. For the doings of the New Englanders in this 
matter reaclied even his careless cars, and he wrote to his 
“Trusty and well-beloved’’ subjects bidding them cease 
their perseeutions, and send the Quakers be ack to England 
to be tried. This the people of Massachusetts never did. 
But heneeforth the persecutions died down. And although 
from time to time the Quakers were still beaten and im- 
prisoned no more were put to death. At length the persecu- 
tion died away altogether and the Quakers, allowed to live 
in peace, became quiet, hard-working citizens. 
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CHAPTER XAVITT 
HOW MAINE AND NEW IIAMPSHIRE WERE FOUNDED 


Norru of Massachusetts two more colonies, New Hamp- 
shire and sin inc, were founded. But they were not founded 
by men who ded from tyranny, but by statesmen and 
traders who realised the worth of America, not by Puri- 
xy Churehmen and Royalists. The two men 
who were chicily eonecrned in the founding of these colo- 
nies were Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason. 
‘They were both eager colonists, and they both got several 
ehariers and patents from the Ning, and from the New 
Eck ind Company, 

It world le too confusing to follow all these grants and 
ss, or all the attempts at settlements made by Mason 
Gorges and others. The land granted to them was 
ften very vaguely outlined, the fact being that the people 
whe applied fer the land, and those who drew up the ehar- 
ters, had only the vagnest ideas concerning the land in 
question. So the grants often overlapped each other, and 
the same land was freqnently elaimed by two people, and 
of course confusion and quarrels followed. 

Jn 1629 Mason and Gorges, being friends, agreed to divide 
the province of Maine Reaver them, and Mason ealled his 
part New pee ae after the county of Hampshire in 
England, of which he was fond. Mason and Gorges each 
now had an enormous tract of land, but they wanted still 
MOPe, 

The French, as you know, had already made settlements 
in Canada. But just at this time that buceaneering sea 
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into port. In every village the young men trained as 
soldiers, and a beacon was set up on the Iighest point of 
the triple hill upon which Boston is built. And daily these 
young men turned their eyes to the hill, for when a light 
appeared there they knew it would be time to put on their 
steel caps and corslets and march to defend their liberties. 
Ever since the hill has been called Beacon Hall. 

But the danger passed. The new ship which was being 
built for Ferdinando Gorges mysteriously fell to pieces on 
the very launching of it, and Captain Mason died. ‘*He 
was the chief mover in all the attempts against us,’’ says 
Winthrop. ‘But the Lord, in His mercy, taking him away, 
all the business fell on sleep.’’ 

But still Gorges did not give up his plans. He did not 
now go out to New England himself as he had meant to do, 
but sent first his nephew and then his cousin instead. They, 
however, did not trouble Massachusetts much. 

Over the Provinee of Maine Sir Ferdinando ruled su- 
preme. He could raise troops, make war, give people titles, 
levy taxes. No one might settle down or trade in his proy- 
ince without his permission, and all must look upon him 
as the lord of the soil and pay him tribute. It was the 
feudal system come again, and Sir Ferdinando Gorges was 
as near being a king as any ruler of America ever has 
been. He drew up a most elaborate constitution, too, for 
his kingdom, making almost more offices than there were 
citizens to fill them. For, after all, his kingdom was a 
mere wilderness containing two fishing villages and here 
and there a few scattered settlements. And when the deputy 
governor arrived to rule this kingdom he found his ‘‘pal- 
ace’? merely a broken-down store house with ‘‘nothing of 
household stuff remaining but an old pot, a pair of tongs 
and a couple of irons.’ 

Thus side by side with the Puritan colonies of New Eng- _ 
land, colonies which were almost republies, there was 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE FOUNDING OF CONNECTICUT AND WAR 
WITH THE INDIANS 


Many of the people who founded Massachusetts Colony 
were well-to-do people, people of good family, aristocrats 
in faet. They were men acenstomed to rule, aceustomed 
to ee obedience from their servants and those 
under them. They believed that the few were meant to 
rule, and the many meant to obey. The idea that every 
grown-up person should have a share in the government 
never entered their heads. Their Governor, Winthrop, 
was an aristoerat to the backbone. He Poleved heartily 
in the government of the many by the few, and made it as 
duleult as possible for citizens to obtain the right of voting. 

But there were many people who were discontented with 
this aristocratic Dae Among them was a minister named 
Thomas Hooker, like John Harvard a graduate of Em- 


manuel College, Anime 


So, being dissatisfied, he and his congregation decided 
fo move away and found a new colony. They: were the more 
ready to do this, as the land rewnd Boston was not fertile, 
and so many new settlers had eome, and their eaitle and 
flocks had inereased so rapidly, that it was already diffi- 
eult to find food and fodder for man and beast. Adven- 
turers who had travelled far afield had brought back glow- 
ing reports of the beauty and fertility of the Connecticut 
Valley, and there Hooker deeided to settle. 

But for several reasons many of the people of Massa- 
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elusetts objected to his going. We and his people, they 
_ said, would be in danger from the Dnteh, who already had 
a settlement there, and who claimed the whole valley. They 
vould also be in dauger from the Indians, who were known 
) be hostile, and lastly, they would be in danger from the 
British Government because they had no oad permit- 
fing them to settle in this land. The people at home, they 
said, ‘would not endure they should sit ten without a 
patent on any place which our King lays claim nnto.’’ 

The people of Massachusetts were keeping quiet and go- 
ing along steadily in their own way, without paying any 
heed to the British Government. They wanted to be left 
alone, and they did not want any one else to do things 
which might call attention to them. And besides all this 
they were greatly troubled at the thought of losing an 
eloquent preacher like Hooker. Every church was like a 
eandlestick giving light to the world. ‘‘And the removing 
of a eandlestick,’’ they said, ‘‘is a great judgement, which 
is to be avoided.’”’ 

But in spite of all arguments Hooker determined to go. 
So one June morning he and his congregation set forth. 
They sent their furniture by water and they themselves, 
_ both men and women, started to walk the hundred miles, 
_ driving their cattle before them; ovly Mrs. Hooker, who 
was ill, bemg carried in a litter. 

They went slowly, allowing oe cattle to graze by the 
wayside, living chiefly on the milk of the cows and the wild 
frnits they found. It was no easy y journey, for their way 
Jed through the pathless wilderness, their only guides being 
the compass and the sun. lor in 1 those days we must re- 
member that beyond the seitlements the whole of America 
was untrodden ground. Save the Indian trails there were 
no roads. Here they had to fell trees and make a rough 
bridge to eross a stream; there they hewed their way 
through bushy undergrowth. Again they climbed steep 
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hillsides or picked their way painfully through swamps, 
suffering many discomforts and fatignes. 

But there were delights, too, for the sky was blue above 
them: birds sang to them night and morning, and wild 
flowers starred the ground and seented the air. All day 
they marched beneath the sunny blue sky, every evening 
they lit their watch-fires as a protection against wild beasts 
and lay down to rest beneath the stars, for ‘*they had no 
caver but the heavens, nor any lodgings but those which 
simple nature afforded them.’’ 

Por a fortnight they journeyed thus throu gh the wilder- 

ness. ‘Then they reached the Connectient River and their 
journey’s end. And here they bnilt a little town which 
they called Hartford. 
C thet communities followed the example of Hooker and 
his flock, and Wethersfield and Windsor were built. At 
first all these towns remained a part of Massachusetts in 
name at least. But after a time the settlers met together at 
Hartford and, agreeing to form a little republic of their 
own, they drew up a set of rules for themselves; the chief 
differenee from those of Massachusetts being that the re- 
ligious tests were done away with, and a man need no longer 
be a member of a church in order to have the right fo vote. 
It is also interesting to remember that in these F undamental 
Orders, as they ealled their Constitntion 1, there is no men- 
tion of the British King or Government. These eolonisis 
had settled new land without a charter, and they made laws 
withont recognising any authority but their own. Thus 
the Colony of Conneetient was founded, 

Besides these towns, John W inthrop, the son of the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, founded a fort at the mouth of 
the Connectient River. For he saw it was a good place for 
trade with the Indians. This fort was called Saye Brook 
after Lord Saye and Sele and Lord Brook, two Puritan 
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Then the Indians began to be afraid. And that night 
they built great fires on either side of the river, fearing 
lest the Englishmen might land in the darkness. All night 
long, too, they kept np a most doleful howling, calling to 
each other and passing the word on from place to place 
to gather the braves together. 

Next morning early they sent an ambassador to the Eng- 
lish captain. He was a big, splendid-looking man, very 
grave and majestic. ‘‘Why do you come here?’’ he asked. 

‘*T have come,’’ answered the captain, ‘‘to demand the 
heads of those who have slain our comrades. It is not 
the habit of the English to suffer murderers to live. So if 
you desire peace and welfare give us the heads of the 
murderers.” 

‘We knew not,’? answered the wily Indian, ‘‘that any 
of our braves had slain any of yours. It is true we have 
slain some white men. But we took them to be Dutch. It 
is hard for us to know the difference between Dutch and 
English.’’ 

“You know the difference between Dutch and English 
quite well,’’ answered the captain sternly. ‘‘And therefore 
seeing you have slain the King of England’s subjects, we 
come fo demand vengeance for their blood.’’ 

“We knew no difference between the Dutch and English,” 
declared the Indian. ‘‘They are both strangers to us, and 
we took them to be all one. Therefore we crave pardon. 
We have not wilfully wronged the English.”’ 

‘That exeuse will not do,’’ insisted the captain. ‘We 
have proof that you know the English from the Dutch. 
We must have the heads of those persons who have slain 
onr men, or else we will fight you.”? 

Then, seeing that he could not move the English captain 
from his determination, the ambassador asked leave to go 


‘back to his chief, promising to return speedily with his 


answer. 
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Affrighted, the Indians sprang from their sleep yelling in 
terror. They scarce had time to seize their bows and 
arrows when, sword in hand, the Englishmen stormed 
into the fort. <A fieree fight followed, showers of arrows 
fell upon the Englishmen, but they did little hurt, and 
glanced off for the most part harmless from their thick 
buff coats and steel corslets. 

During the fight some of the huts were set on fire, and 
soon the whole village was a roaring mass of flames. Many 
perished miserably in the fire, others who fled from it were 
eut down by the Englishmen, or escaping them, fell into the 
hands of their own countrymen. They found no merey, 
for they had given none; and, remembering the awful tor- 
tures which their fellow-countrymen had suffered, the Eng- 
Ushmen had no compassion on their murderers. 

Hire an hour had passed the fight was over. Out of four 
hundred Indians not more than five escaped. The Pequots 
were utterly wiped ont and their village a heap of smoking 
ruins. Never before had such terrible vengeance overtaken 
any Indian tribe. And all the other tribes were so fright-_ 
ened and amazed that for forty years there was peace in 
New England. For no Redmen dare attack these terrible 
conquerors, 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW HAVEN 


Is spite of the menace of the Redmen, Englishmen con- 
tinned to settle in the land they claimed. Even while the 
Pequot war was going on a new eolony had been founded, 
still further south upon the shores of New England. This 
eolony was founded by a minister named John Davenport. 

John Davenport had fled from perseeution in England, 
and, followed by his congregation, including many wealthy 
people, had sought,—like so many other Puritans,—~a 
refuge in New England. The neweomers, however, would 
not join the other Puritans, but decided to found a eolony 
all to themselves which should be ruled only by laws found 
in the Bible. They ealled their settlement New Haven, 
and here the law that none but church members should 
vote was very strictly enforced. 

Hach of the towns was governed by seven men known 
as the Pillars of the Church. These men served as judges, 
but no juries were allowed, because no mention of them is 
found in the Bible. The laws were very strict, but the 
famous pretended ‘‘Blue Laws’? of New Haven, which peo. 
ple used to make fun of, never existed. In these it was 
pretended that there were such absurd laws as, ‘‘No one 
shall cook, make beds, sweep house, cut hair or shave on 
the Sabbath. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
sath or fasting day. No one shall keep Christmas, make 
minecd pies, dance, play cards or play on any instrument 
of music exeept the drum, trumpet or Jewsharp.’’ Some of 
the old Puritan laws seem to us indeed quaint enough, but 
217 
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there are none quite so absurd as these. They were in- 
vented by an early ‘‘tourist,’”’? who sought to make fun of 
these earnest, God-fearing colonists. 

The New Haven colonists, like those of Connecticut, had 
no charter from the King of England. They settled the 
land not by agreement with lim, but by agreement with 
the Tndians. 

Davenport and his followers bought the land upon which 
they settled from the Indians. To one chief they gave 
‘fiwelve coats of English trucking cloth, twelve alehemy 
spoous, twelve hatehets, twelve hoes, two dozen of knives, 
twelve porringers, and four eases of French knives and 
scissors.’? To another, ‘‘eleven coats of trucking cloth, 
and one coat of I¢nglish cloth.” 

The agreement was all duly and properly written ont 
and si igned | by the chiefs, but, of course, as the chiefs could 
not write they made their marks. The first agreement was 
signed not only by the chief and his couneil, but also by 
the chiefs sister. 

We have now heard of seven New England colonies being 
founded. But later on, as we shall see, Plymouth joined 
with Massachusetts, and New Haven with Connecticut, 
thus rnaking only five New [England colonies as we know 
them to-day. And of those five, one (Maine) was not recog- 
nised as a separate colony but as part of Alassachusetis 
after 1677. It remained part of Massachusetts until 1820, 
when it entered the Union as a state. 

Meanwhile Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Plymouth, 
Conneetient, and New Haven all joined together, promising 
to help each other in case of war with the Indians, Duteh, 
or i'reneh, who were constant dangers to them all alike, 
They called themselves the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land. This union, however, was only for defence. Each 
colony was still quite independent of the others and man-_ 
aged iis own affairs as before. It was only the first shadow 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE HUNT FOR THE REGICIDES 


Tur Commonwealth of England did not last long. In 
1660 King Charles II was restored. FEngiand then became 
an unsafe abode for all those who had helped to condemn 
Charles I to death, and two of those men, General Edward 
Whalley and William Goffe, fled to America. They were 
kindly received by the Puritans of Boston, and after a 
time they moved on to New Hlaven. But even in America 
they were not safe, and Royalist messengers were sent from 
England to arrest them, and take them home to be tried. 

The Governor of Massachusetts pretended to be very 
eager to help these messengers. In reality he did nothing 
to help, buf hindered them, rather. News of the search for 
the fugitives soon reached New Haven, and at once the 
people there helped them to hide. For their minister, John 
Davenport, had bidden them to ‘‘hide the outcasts and 
betray not him that wandereth.’’ 

Goffe and Whalley knew that the people of New Haven 
would not betray them. But lest their enemies should gain 
any inkling of their being there they left the town and, — 
going to another, showed themselves openly. Then secretly | 
by night they returned to New Haven. | 

For a whole month they lay hid there in the eellars of © 
the minister’s house. But soon that refuge became no 
longer safe, for the men in search of them had, in spite of © 
their strategy, traced them to New Haven and set out to_ 
arrest them. 

One Saturday the Royalists reached Guilford, not sixteen 
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country round in search of them. But they had many 
narrow oseapes. 

Onee when they had left the shelter of their cave they 
were almost caught. Their pursuers were upon their heels, 
and to reach the eave without being taken prisoner seemed 
impossible. As the two men fled before their foes they 
same to a little river crossed by a wooden bridge. It was 
theiry last hope. Instead of crossing the bridge they erept 
beneath it, and erouched close to the water. On came the 
pursuers. ‘They made no pause. Their horses thundered 
across the bridge and galloped away and away, while be- 
neath the fugitives waited breathlessly. Then when all was 
quiet again they erept back to the shelter of their cave. 

But at length the eave became a safe retreat no longer, 
for it was discovered by the Indians. And the fugitives, 
afraid lest the Indians, tempted by the large reward of- 
fered, might betray their hiding-place, resolved to seek an- 
other. 

By this time the fury of the search for them had some- 
what abated and another minister, John Russell, offered 
them a refuge in his house. This minister lived at a place 
ealled Wadley. Hadley was many miles from New Haven. 
Tt was a lonely settlement on the edge of the wilderness, 
and to reach if about a hundred miles of pathless forest 
liad to be erossed. But with stout hearts the hunted 
men set out. By day they lay hidden in some friendly 
house, or in some lonely cave or other refuge. By night 
they journeyed onward. At length they reached their new 
hiding-place. 

Tt wags wonderfully contrived. The minister had lately 
made some alterations in his house, and in doing so he had 
made a safe retreat. In the attic there was a large cup- 
board with doors opening into rooms on either side. In the 
floor of the eupboard there wag a trap door which led down 
into another dark enpboard below, and from there a passage 
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the minister, or a few other friends, who b wrought 
the gossip and news of the town. These were but smal 
matters. Bunt to the two men shut off from all other human 
beings they seemed of rare interest. 

_ After ten years Whalley died. It is belleved that he was 
buried in the cellar of the house in which for so long he 
had found a hiding-place. Then, for five years or so more, 
Goffe dragged out lis life alone. 

As one might imagine, the Ming was not at all pleased 
with Massachusetts and New Haven for thus sheltering 
the regicides; and in 1665 he suppressed New Haven as a 
parate colony and joined it to Connecticut. 

The New Haven people did not like this at all, and they 
ught against it with all their might. But at ie 1 they 
gave way aud joied Counecticat. 
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for protecting the regicides, but also because of what is 
known as the Declaration of Rights. Ju this the people of 
Massachusetts acknowledged the King as their ruler. But 
they also made it plain that so long as they did not make 
laws which ran counter to Iinglish laws they expected to 
be let alone. This made King Charles angry, and if it 
nad not been that he was busy fighting with Holland very 
likely the people of Massachusetts would have had to suffer 
for their boldness at once. As it was they were left in 
peace a little longer. 
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Then one Sunday while the people were at church and 
the houses were all deserted Indians attacked the little 
town of Swausea, burning and plundering. The next day 
and the next they returned, tomahawk and firebrand in 
hand, and so the war began. 

Other tribes joined with King Philip, and soon New Eng- 
land was filled with terror and bloodshed. The men of 
New England gathered in force to fight the Indians. But 
they were a hard foe to fight, for they never came out to 
meet the Pale-faces in epen field. 

At first when the British began to settle in America they 
had made it a rule never to sell firearms to the Indians. 
But that rule had long ago been broken through. Now 
the Indians not only had guns, but many of them were as 
good shots as the British. Yet they kept to their old ways 
of fighting, and, stealthily as wild animals, they skulked 
behind trees, or lurked in the long grass, seeking their 
enemies. They knew all the secret forest ways, they were 
swift of foot, untiring, and mad with the lust of blood. 
So from one lonely village to another they sped swiftly as 
the eagle, secretly as the fox. And where they passed they 
left a trail of bload and ashes. 

At night around some lonely homestead all would seem 
quiet. Far as the eye could see there would be no slightest 
sign of any Redman, and the tired labourer would go to 

rest feeling safe, with his wife and children beside him. 
But ere the first red streaks of dawn shivered across the 
sky he would be awakened by fiendish yells. Ere he could 
seize his gun the savages would be npon him. And the sun 
when it rose would show only blackened, blood-stained ruins 
where but a few hours before a happy home had been. 

Yet with this red terror on every side the people went on _ 
quietly with their daily life. On week days they tilled their _ 
fields and minded their herds, on Sundays they went, as _ 
usual, to church, leaving their homes deserted. But even 
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rushed forth to lead them. Then, the danger being over, 
he had slipped quietly back to his hiding-place. There he 
remained hidden from all the world as before, until he died 
and was buried beside his friend. 

Autumn passed and winter came, and the Indians gath- 
ered to their forts, for the bare forests gave too little pro- 
tection to them in their kind of warfare. When spring 
eame they promised themselves to come forth again and 
make an end of the Pale-faces. But the Pale-faces did not 
wait for spring. 

The Indians had gathered to the number of over three 
thousand into a strong fortress. It was surrounded by a 
marsh and the only entrance was over a bridge made by 
a fallen tree. 

This fortress the New Englanders decided to attack and 
take. So, a thousand strong, they set out one morning be- 
fore dawn and, after hours of weary marching through the 
snow, they reached the fort. Across the narrow bridge 
they rushed, and although many of their leaders fell dead, 
the men came on, nothing daunted. <A fierce fight followed, 
for each side knew that they must win or die. Shut in on 
all sides by impassable swamps there was no escape. But 
not till dark was falling did the white men gain the victory. 
The ground was strewn with dead and dying, and in the 
gathering darkness the remaining Indians stole qnietly 
away, and vanished like shadows. Then the New England- 
ers set fire to the wigwams, and, taking their wounded, 
marehed back to their headquarters. 

This was a sad blow to the Indians, but it did not by any 
means end the war which, as spring came on, broke out 
again in full fury. But gradually the white men got the 
npper hand. Tnstead of attacking, the Redmen fled before 
them. They lost heart and began to blame King Philip 
for having led them into war, and at length he was slain 
by one of his own followers. 
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_ Soon after this the war came to an end. But whole tracts 
of New England were a desert, a thousand of the bravest 
and best of the young men were killed. Many women and 
children, too, had been slain, and there was hardly a fireside 


= 


n the whole of Massachusetts where there was not a vacant 
place. Numbers of people were utterly ruined and the 
colonies were burdened with a great debt. 

_ As to the Indians their power was utterly broken, and 
their tribes were almost wiped out. Except the Mohegans, 
who had remained friendly throughout the war, there were 
few Indians left in south New England, where there was 
never again a war between white men and Indians. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI 
HOW THE CHARTER OF CONNECTICUT WAS SAVED 


Meranwiite King Charles had not forgotten lis anger 
against the people of Massachusetts. Besides the fact that 
they had harboured the regicides, he had many other rea- 
sons for being angry with them. For they refused to obey 
the Navigation Laws, and they refused to allow the Church 
t id to be established within the colony. They had 
ecined money of their own, never made their officials swear 
tance to the throne, and had done many things just as 


oie sachusetts seemed to Charles like a badly 
eM child, who, having come to manhood, wants 
if go his own way and cares nothing for the wishes or 

ommands of his parents, He made up his mind not to 
ne "ec any raore of this disobedience, and he took away the 
reg und made Massachusetts a Crown Colony. Thus 
after Atty. five years of practical freedom Massachusetts 
once more belonged to the King of England, by right of 
the discovery of John and Sebastian Cabot. Of course, the 
people of Massachusetts fought apaIns this as hard as _ 
they could, but their struggle was useless, and a royal Gov- 
ernor was appointed to rule the colony. 

Almost immediately, however, Charles died, and it was 
not until his brother, James TT, was on the throne that Sir 
Edmund Andros came out as royal Governor. He eame not 
only as Governor of Massachusetts but as Governor of all 
the New England Colonies. Por the King wanted to make 
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a close and twilight fell. Through the dusky gloom men 
eould hardly see each other’s flushed, exeited faces. Lights 
were called for, and candles were brought. Some were 
placed upon the table beside the metal box in which lay 
the charter. Still the debate went on, either side as un- 
bending as before. Now many citizens, anxious to know 
how things went, slipped into the room and stood behind 
the members, listening as the debate was flung this way 
and that. Outside the night was dark, within the wood- 
panelled room the flickermg candles shed but a dim, uncer- 
tain light. 

They made strange dancing shadows, shining fitfully on 
the stern, eager faces of the men who sat round the table, 
but scarcely revealing against the gloom the crowd of anx- 
ious citizens behind. 

Sir lidmund was weary of the talk. He would have no 
more of it, and, suddenly rising, he stretched out his hand 
to seize the charter. Then, swiftly from out the shadowy 
cirele of listeners, a cloak was flung upon the table. It 
fell upon the candles and put them out. In a moment the 
room was in total darkness. 

‘There was an outery and a scuffling of feet, the sound of 
an opening window, a call for lights. But lights were no 
such speedy matters in those days when matches had not 
been invented. When at length the scratching of the tinder 
boxes was done and the candles relit, every one looked 
eagerly at the table. Behold, the charter was gone! 

Sir Edmund stormed, and citizens and councillors looked 
blankly at each other. But meanwhile th rough the darkness 
aman sped. In his hand he held a parchment, and he never 
halted in his run till he reached a great oak tree. This oak 
he knew was hollow. Reaching it he thrust the parchment 
deep into the hole and earefully covered it up with dried 


leaves and bark. Thugs was the charter of Connecticu 
saved, 
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‘The man who saved if was Captain Wadsworth. 
afterwards the tree was called the Charter Oak, and w 
about sixty years ago it stood a memorial of his deed. 
‘some wise folk say this story of the Charter Oak is all a 

airy tale. That may be 80. as { 

Yet though the men of Connecticut may have succeeded 
in saving the sign and symbol of their freedom, they ene 
not save the reality, For whether Sir Edmund . Andras was 
in possession of their charter or not pee star uuipe’ ypon chbie 
iberties just the same. In the as the secretary 
wrote: ‘His Exeelleney Sir Edmu 
tain Gener ah and Governor of His Mo: j 
Dominion in New England, by order 
ing of England, Scotland and Ireland, th 
6S7, took into his hands the government of 
of Connecticut, it being by his Majesty annexed a : 
sachusetts and other Colonies under his Decollecey’s Gov- 
erninent. 


‘Winis.”? 

“FW inis,’’ as you know, means ‘“‘the end.’ And one can- 
not but feel sorry for that stern, old, freedom-loving Pu 
tan gentleman who wrote the words. For indeed to him the 
loss of freedom must have seemed the end of all things. 

Sir Edmund's rule, however, did not last long. For the 
$riulish soon een fired of James Il and his tyrannous 
ways, and they asked Prince Wiliam of Orange to come 
nd be their oe William came, the eee reeeived him 
with delight, King James fled away to France, and the 

‘glorious Revolution,’’ as it was called, was accomplished, 
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demanded its surrender. And Andros, knowing himself to 
be helpless, yielded, though not withont some ‘‘stomachful 
reluctances.’’ The proud Governor’s rule was at an end. 
He was taken prisoner, and through the streets where he 
had ridden in splendour he was now led a eaptive. Then 
the eolonies set about restoring their governments as 
they had been before Sir Edmund Andros came. 

But Andros had no mind to remain a prisoner. He and 
his friends who were imprisoned with him had a good deal 
of freedom. They were locked into their rooms at night, — 
bat during the day they were allowed to walk about any- 
where within sight of the sentries, and their friends were 
allowed to come to see them quite freely. It would not be 
difficult to escape, thought Andros, and he resolved to do if. 
So he bribed one of bis jailers, and, having procured wom- 
an’s clothes, he dressed himself in them and calmly walked 
out of his prison. 

He passed two sentries safely. But the third looked 
sharply at the tall woman who strode along so manfully. 
He looked at her boots. At onee the sentry’s suspicions 
were aroused; for Sir Edmund had not thought of changing — 
them. No woman ever wore such boots as these, thought — 
the sentry, and he challenged and stopped her. Then, peer-_ 
ing beneath the rim of her bonnet, he saw no bashful wom- 
an’s face, but the well-known features of the Governor. 

So back to prison Andros went. After this he was not 
allowed so much freedom. But again he tried to eseape 
and this time he was more sueceessful, He got not only ont 
of Boston, but out of the colony, Onee more, however, he 
was recognised and brought back. 

The whole of New England had been agog with excite- 
ment, but at length things began to calm down, and ‘‘the 
world moved on in its old orderly pace,’? says a writer of 
the times. 

{n the midst of this calm two ships arrived from Englant 
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vith an order to those in power to proclaim William and 
lary King and Queen. Then the colonies went mad with 
oy. From far and near the people flocked to Boston. Bells 
were rung, bonfires blazed, and after a great procession 
hrough the streets there was feasting at the Shee 
‘hus ‘‘with joy, splendour, appearance and unanimity, a 
ad never before been seen in these territories,’’ were W iL 
iam and Mary proclaimed. 

Sir Edmund Andros was now sent home to England a 
risoner. But King Wilbam was not altogether pleased 
ith all the colonists had done, and he was set free without 
ny trial. He was not really a bad man, but he was dorged 
nd pig-headed, without sympathy or imagination, and al- 
ogether the wrong man in the wrong place. Later on he 
ame back to America as Governor of Virginia, and this 
ime he did much better. 

Meanwhile several changes were made in New England. 
hode Island and Connecticut kept their old charters, to 
hich they had elung go lovingly. New Hampshire, too, re- 
ained a separate colony. But Plymouth, sad to say, that 
rallant little colony founded by the Pilgrim Fathers, lost 
; separate existence and became part of Massachusetts. 
aine and even Nova Scotia, lately won from the French, 
ere for the meantime also joined to Massachusetts. 

_ Massachusetts was now a great colony and received a 
w charter. But things were not the same. The colony 
ras now a royal provinee, and the Governor was no longer 
ippointed by the people, but by the King. This chafed the 
sople greatly, for they felt that their old freedom was 
ne. So for a time the history of Massachusetts was 
irdly more than a dreary chronicle of quarrels and mis- 
jerstandings between Governor and people. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE WITCHES OF SALEM 


have all read stories about witches, but we do not 
y believe in them. They are exciting enough to read 
about, but we know they are merely bad-fairy sort of folk 
who are ony: to be met with in books, and not in real life. 
We shonid be very much astonished, and rather frightened 
we ate ies witches were real, and that we 


ao very many ae v lewdan in BN Although not 
always so, it was generally very old people, pceple who had 
grown ugly and witless with age who were accused of being 
witches. In almost any village might be seen poor old 
creatures, toothless, hollow checked, wrinkled, with nose 
and chin almost meeting. Bent almost double, they walked 
about with a erutch, shaking and mumbling as they went. 
if any one had an ache or a pain it was easily accounted 
for. For why, they were bewitched! The poor old erone 
was the witeh who had ‘cast the evil eye’? upon them. And 
sometimes these poor ereatureg were put to death for their 
so-called deeds of witcheraft. 

People believed that these witches sold themselves to 
the Evil One, and that he gave them power to harm other 
people. And what made them more dangerous was th 
fact that Be did not need to go near people to harm then 
but could do evil at a distance by thinking wicked thoughts, 
or Saying wicked words. Some even of the most saint] 
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and most learned people, believed in witches and witcheraft. 
So there is nothing surprising In the ait that sus ey: 
in 1692, whole towns and vill vew & : 
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Tt eame about quite sir au Thro little girls of 
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Parris, who lived in Salem Q an suddenly te be lage 
in a most curious manner. They would creep into holes, 
hide under chai : selves into queer 
positions, make curious ; iSes, and talk 
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their elders. But in those days « 
and they knew not what to make his 

disease. One of ther, however, sid a thought chad ne 
children must be bewitched. 

That was a terrible thought, and at once the minister 
called in all the other ministers from round about and 
they spent a day fasting and praying that the ehildren 
might be released from the evil enchantment. All the neigh- 
bours, too, came crowding to the house, eager to hear about 
the dreadful happenings. And the chil lren, finding them- 
selves all at once people of the first importance, and no 
doubt enjoying the fuss which was being made, went on 
more than ever with their mad antics. 

It was quite plain to every one that the childre ie were 
bewitched. But who liad done it?) EDvery day the elildren 
were asked this question, and at length they aceused a poor 
old Indian woman, who was a servant in the family. And 
the poor old creature was beaten and terrified until she 
actually confessed that s de was a witch, and in leagne with 
the Evil One. 

Perhaps the children had a spite against the old woman, 
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perhaps they did not realise at first how wicked and cruel 
they were. Certainly when they found what excitement 
they caused, and how interesting they had become to every 
one they forgot all else. They became bolder now and 
accused other old women. Soon more and older girls 
joimed them, and many innocent people, both men and 
women, were accused by them of witcheraft. 

They did all sorts of things to make people believe in 
these accusations. As soon as an old woman was brought 
in they would fall down on the ground screaming. If she 
moved they would ery out that she was crushing them to 
death; if she bit her lip they would declare that she was 
biting them and so on. They told strange tales, too, of how 
they had been made to write in a long, thick, red book,— 
the book of the Evil One. They talked a jumble of non- 
sense about a Black Man, a black dog and a yellow bird. 
They would seem to fall down in fits or to be struck dumb, 
And they so worked upon the superstitious fears of those 
present that at length both judges and jury, carried away 
by mysterious terror, would condemn the old woman to 
death. 

Soon a kind of madness took possession of the people. 
Person after person was accused; wrongs and misfortunes 
ten or even twenty years old were remembered, and ch arged 
to this person or that. No man or woman was safe. Neithor 
age nor youth, beauty, learning nor goodness were any safe- 
guard. Not only the good name, but the very life of every 
man was at the merey of every other man. Terror and 
mistrust stalked abroad, and entered ev very home. Parents 
aceused their children, e -hildren their parents, husbands and 
wives turned against each other until the prisons were 
filed to overflowing. 

It was quite useless for the prisoners to declare that 
they were innocent. Few believed them. If any did they 
hardly dare say go, lest they should find themselves accused 
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in their turn and lodged in prison. Yet al length some 
were hrave enough to stand By titer lowed | ones. 

One determined young man with great d 
in resenting his mother fror prison. cs roti 
poor worman broke ber leg, but ber son fifted he: 
his horse and carried her away to a swamp near by. 
he built her a hnt and bronght her food and kept he 
until all danger was passed. 

One or two other men escaped with their wives and fled 
beyond the borders of the colony. Twenty, however, were 
put to death by hanging, among them a minister. All these 
twenty to the last declared their innoeenee. Many others, 
strange to say, confessed to being witehes. They confessed 
beeause they were terrified into it. Many confessed be- 
eanse they saw that by so doing they might save their lives. 
But some, having confessed, were so distressed " having 
lied that they took back their confession. Then they were 
hanged without mercy. 

For a year this terrible madness lasted. Then it passed 
as suddenly as it had come. The people awoke again to 
{heir right senges. The prison doors were opened and the 
poor innocent people were sect free. The wicked ehildren 
who had aceused them were never punished unless their 
own hearts punished them. One of them at least repented 
bitterly, and years later openly acknowledged her sorrow 
for her share in the sad business. 

The minister in whose house the perseention began was 
punished. For the people were so angry with him and the 
part he had taken that they would have no more to do with 
him, and he was obliged to leave Salem village. 

Some others who had taken as great a part as he in 
hounding guiltless people to death remained impenitent and 
unpunished. But the jury and some of the Judges made 
some amends. They did a lard thing, for they publicly 
acknowledged that they had been wrong. The Jury wrote 
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and signed a paper in which they said, ‘‘We do hereby 
declare that we justly fear that we were sadly deluded and 
mistaken, for which we are much disquicted and distressed 
in onr minds. And do therefore humbly beg forgiveness.’’ 

One of the judges, Judge Sewall, was bitterly grieved at 
the part he had played. And on a day of general inter- 
cession he stood up before the whole congregation, acknowl- 
edging his guilt and praying God to forgive him. And 
throughout all his life le kept one day a year upon which 
he prayed and fasted in repentance. 

Perhaps you may think that there is nothing in this 
story to make you proud of your ancestors. But think 
again. Think of the conrage of those men and women who 
cheerfully went to death rather than save their lives by 
lying and making false confessions. Truth to those brave 
men and women was worth more than life. And is there 
nothing to be prond of in the fact that the judge and jury, 
when they found themselves in the wrong, had the manli- 
ness to own if publicly and without reserve? 

‘To some of us nothing in all the world seems so hard as 
to own ourselves in the wrong. 


PART IV: STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AND 
: SOUTHERN COLONTES 


CHAPTER XXAAV 
THE FOUNDING OF MARYLAND 


Anovur the same time as Gorges was making laws for his 
little kmgdom of New Hampshire another English gentle- 
man was doing much the same somewhat farther south. 
This was Lord Baitimore. 

The first Lerd Baltimore was a Yorkshire gentleman 
named Calvert: he was a favourite of James I, who made 
him a baron, and he took his title from a tiny village in 
Ireland. 

Like so many other men of his time Lord Baltimore was 
_ interested in America, and wanted to found a colony there. 
_ First he tried to found one in Newfoundland. There he 
_ reeeived a large grant of land which he ealled Avalon after 
_ the fabled land in the story of King Arthur, and he had a 
_ kind of fairy vision of the warmth and sunny delights which 
were to be found in his new land. 

But instead of being warm and sunny he found that 
Newfoundland was bleak and cold, so his fairy vision shriv- 
elled and died, and he came home and asked for a grant 
of land on the Potomac instead. King James gave Lord 
Baltimore what he asked and called the land Maryland in 
honour of his wife, Queen Ulenrietta Maria. 

But before the grant was sealed ‘‘with the King’s broad 
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seal’? Lord Baltimore died. Not he, therefore, but his son, 
Ceeilius, was the first ‘Lord Proprictary’’ of Maryland, 
and for his broad lands all he had to pay to King James 
was two Indian arrows, to be delivered at Windsor Castle 
every year on Tuesday in Master week. He had also to 
pay one-fifth part of all the gold and silver which might 
be found within his borders. But no gold or silver was 
found in the colony, so there was nothing to pay 

Lord Baltimore did not himself go to America, but sent 
his brother, Leonard Calvert, as Governor. Marvland was 
not founded lke the Puritan colonies for religions pur- 
poses, but ike New Hampshire, merely for trade and profit. 
But j 


in those davs religion and religious strife entered into 
everything. So it did into the founding of Maryland. 

Hor Lord Baltimore was a Catholic, and in England 
Roman Catholics in their turn, as well as dissenters, were 
persecute ad, and Lord Baltimore hoped to found a refuge 
for them in his new possessions in America. Se although, 
in the charter given by a Protestant Kimg the Church of 
Emgland was recognised as the state religion, in reality 
there was great religious freedom in Maryland, and for ¢ 
time if was there only that Catholics found freedom in 
America 

But in order to secure t teleratien for the Catholic religion 
Lord Baltimore found himself obliged to tolerate all others, 
So men of all creeds came to setile in Maryland and find 
freedom. 

The people of Virginia were very far from pleased when 
they heard of the new colony about to be planted so near 
4 For part of the land which had been given to Lord 
Baltimore they Rite: as thelr own, and they looked upon 

3 newcomers ag Intruders on their territery and resolved 
to maintain their rights. hey did all they could to pre- 
vent the new settlers coming. Nevertheless, in spite of 
everything, Leonard Calvert set sail with his colonists, 
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many of whom were well-to-do people, in two ships ealled 
the drk and the Dove. 

They had a prosperous voyage and landed in NVeSens a 
full of doubt lest the inhabitants, who were very angr 
at their coming, should be plotting somet ning agains penal 
But the letters which they carried from the King seemed 
to appease the anger of the Vi irginians for a little, and 
the newcomers sailed on again to their own destination in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

So at length they reached the ‘‘wished-fer country’? and 
Calvert landed with solemn state to take possession of the 
land in the name of God and the King of England. 

As he stepped ashore a salute was fired from the boats. 
Then, reverently kneeling, the colonists listened while Mass 

vas said for the first time in Kinglish America. Mass belng 
over, they formed a procession af the head of which a rough 
wooden eross was carried. Then when they reached a spot 
chosen beforchand they planted the cross, and, kneeling 
round it, chanted the Litany of the Sacred Cross with great 
fervour. 

And thus a new colony was begun. 

With the Indians Calvert made friends, for he was both 
just and kind to them, paying them for their land in hoes, 
hatchets, coloured cloths and the beads and gew-gaws they 
loved. So in those early days there were no Indian wars 
and massacres in Maryland. 

But although at peace with the Redmen the Marylanders 
were not at peace with their fellow white men. For the 
Virginians could not forget that Lord Baltimore had taken 
land which they had looked upon as their own. They had 
_done their best to hinder him coming at all. And now that 
he had come they did their best to drive him away again. 
They tried to stir np mischief between the neweomers and 
the Indians by telling the Indians that these newcomers 
were Spaniards, and enemies of the English nation. They 
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complained to the people in power at home, and did every- 
thing they could to make Maryland an uncomfortable dwell- 
ing place for those they looked upon as interlopers. 

The chief enemy of the Marylanders among the Virgin- 
ians was aman named William Clayborne. Before the com- 
ing of these new colonists he had settled himself upon the 
Isle of Kent, which was within their bounds, and now he 
absolutely refused either te move or to recognise the anthor- 
ity of Calvert as Governor; for he claimed the Isle of Kent 
as part of Virginia. 

Calvert on lus side insisted on his rights, and as neither 
would give way it came at length to fighting. There was 
bloodshed on both sides, now one, now the other getting 
the upper hand, Wach appcaled in turn to King, Parlia- 
ment, or Protector, and so for more than twenty years the 
quarrel went on. But when the great Cromwell came to 
power he took Lord Baltimore’s part, Catholic though he 
was. And at length in 1657, weary perhaps of the struggle, 
sach side gave way a little and there was peace between 
the two colonies. 

But in spite of the constant trouble with Clayborne the 
colony grew and prospered, for there was creater religions 
freedom to be found there than anywhere else either in 
England or America. And in the seventeenth century re- 
ligion bulked more largely in an Englishman’s thoughts 
than almost anything else. Then in 1649 the Governor is- 
sued an Act ealled the Toleration Act, which las made him 
famous. It gave freedom to every one to follow his own 
religion save Jews and Unitarians, and for those days it 
was a wonderfully Hberal and broad-minded Act. It threat- 
ened with a fine of ten shillings any one who should in scorn 
or reproach call any man such names as popish priest, 
Roundhead, heretic. It declared that no person whatso- 
ever within the Province professing to believe in Jesus 
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Christ should be in any way troubled or molested for his 
or her religion. 

This was the first law of its kind ever bronght into force 
in Ameriea, and although suspended once or twice for short 
periods if remained almost continuously in force for many 
years. 

Time went on and the great estate of Maryland passed 
from one Lord Baltimore to another. Although founded 
as a refuge for Catholics there were far more Protestants 
than Catholies within the colony. And when William iL 
the Protestant King, came to the throne he deprived Balti- 
more of his rights, and made Mary! and a roy: al pr os Ma 
The Church of England was then established, : 
forbidden to held services. Thus Lord Bal at 
of providing g a refuge for the oppressed was at an end 

But in 1715 Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, became 
a Protestant, and Maryland was given back to him. It re- 
mained m possession of his family until the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
HOW NEW AMSTERDAM BECAME NEW YORK 


Art the colonies which we have so far talked about were 
founded by Englishmen. Now we come to one which was 
founded by another people who, like the English, were great 
sea rovers and adventurers—the Dutch. Even before the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers the Dutch laid claim to the 
valleys of the Tludson and the Delaware. 

In those days people still knew very little about the con- 
tinent of North America. They knew it was a continent, but 
they did not believe it to be very wide, as is proved by 
charters like that of Virginia which made the colony extend 
from sca to sea. Nor did people know how long the con- 
tinent was. They had no idea that the great double conti- 
nent stretched from north to south all across the hemi- 
splere, and they were continually seeking for that North- 
West passage which would lead them to India by way of 
the west. 

Now in 1609 Henry Hudson, an Mnglish sailor in the 
pay of the Dutch, came seeking the North-West passage. 
He did not find it, but sailed into Delaware Bay and up 
the beautiful river which is now known by his name as far 
as where the town of Albany now stands. It was autumn 
when Nudson sailed up the river; the sky was gloriously 
blue, and the woods aflame with red and yellow, and he 
went home to tell the Dutch that he had found “‘as pleasant 
a jJand with grass and flowers and goodly trees as ever 


he had seen,’? “a very good land to fall with, and a pleasant. 
land to see.” 
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sy right of Hudson’s discoveries the Duteh elaimed all 
the dand between Cape Cod and Chesapeake Bay, and, 
tempted by his glowing deseriptions, they very soon estab- 
_‘Ushed trading ports upon the Hudson which they ealled the 
North River. The Delaware they ealled the South River, 
The English too claimed the same land, and it was not 
until some years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
that the Dutch settled in the country. Then they formed 
& company and bought the Island of Manhattan where 
New York now stands from the Indians for about five 
pounds’ worth of glass beads and other trifles. 
Here they built a little fort which they called New Am- 
_ sterdam. 
_ ‘The eolony grew slowly. For the life was by no means 
an easy one, and the people of Holland lived in freedom 
_and religious peace at home, so they had no need to eross 
_the Atlantic to seck them. But the company wanted set- 
tlers. They therefore offered to give an estate with eigh- 
teen miles’ bay or river frontage to every man who would 
bring, or send, fifty colonists. Many people at once became 
eager to win such a prize, and very soon there were little 
settlements all along the shores of the Hudson. 
The men who reecived these huge estates were called 
_patroons, which is the same word as our English patron, 
_and they had power not unlike the feudal lords of old time. 
‘They were bound to supply each of their settlers with a 
farm, and also to provide a minister and a schoolmaster 
for every settlement. But on the other hand they had full 
power over the settlers. They were the rulers and judges, 
while the settlers were almost serfs, and were bound to stay 
for ten years with their patroon, to grind their corn at 
his mills, and pay him tribute. 
_ Over the whole colony there was a Governor who was as 
a rule autocratic and sometimes dishonest, and there was a 
good deal of unrest in the colony. The patroons were soon 
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at loggerheads with each other and with the Governor. 
There were quarrels with the Swedes, who had settled on 
the Delaware, and there was terrible fighting with the 
Indians. 

At length the state of the colony became so bad that the 
settlers wrote home to Holland complaining of their Gov- 
ernor and blaming him for all their tronbles. The people 

n Holland listened to this complaint and a new Governor 
was sent out. This was Peter Stuyvesant, the last and 
most famous of the Governors of New Amsterdam. 

He was a flery old fellow, with a great love of pomnip, 

and a tremendous opinion of his own importance. He had 
.a leg in the Spanish Wars, and now he stamped about 
with a wooden one. But as no plain wooden leg would 
please his taste for grandeur he had it bound with silver. 
ople were heartily tired of their old Governor, so 
i the coming of Stuyvesant with joy. But no 
ad: their new Governor arrived than they began to 
won race ee fatter all the change was a happy one. For Stuy- 
ve sant seemed to look down upon them all. He landed with 
cate and pomp, and some of the chief inhabitants who 
eame to meet him were left standing bareheaded for 
setordl | nours while he kept his hat on, as if he were Tsar 
fF all the Russias. 
Nan ue took over the direction of affairs from the late 
Governor, he did it with great ceremony in presence of all 
the oe And the late Governor, thinking to make a 
good impression before he left, made a speech thanking 
the people for their faithfulness to him. But the stolid 
Dutchmen were not going to have any such farce. So they 
up and told him boldly that they would not thank him, for 
they had no reason to do go. 

Stuyvesant, however, would not have any wrangling; ne 
wale and proudly deelared that every one should ha 
justice done to him, and that he would be to them as a 
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father to his children. But his bearing was so haughty 
that some of them went away shaking their heads, and 
fearing that he would be but a harsh father. 

And so it preved. If the settlers’ lot had been hard 
under the rule of other governors, it was stil] harder under 
that of Stuyvesant. He was autocratic and hectoring. Ile 
stumped about with his wooden le s@, and shouted every one 
else down, and no one dared oppose him. Some indeed, 
more brave than others, declared that they would write 
home to Holland to complain of his tyranny. But when 
Stuyvesant heard if he got so angry that he foamed at the 
mouth. ‘“‘If any one appeals from my judgements,’? ho 
shouted, “‘I shall make Jim a foot shorter and send the 
picees to Holland. Let him appeal in that way.” 

But Stnyvesant with all his faulis was a far better Gov- 
ernor than these who had gone before him. And he had no 
easy post, for on every side he found himself surrounded 
by other States, the inhabitants of which were constantly 
encroaching on the berders of New Netherland. 

The English, both from Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
seemed to think that the Dutch had no rights at all) Where 
they found good land they settled, seoffing at the Dutch 
remonstrances., 

Stuyvesant too was soon at loggerheads with the Swedes 
who had settled on the Delaware. The Dutch elaimed both 
sides of the river and the Swedes langhed at their claims. 
They would sail up the river past the Dutch fort without 
stopping and displaying their colours, and when challenged, 
and asked for their reason, replied boldly that they would 
certainly do it again. 

Then the Dutch began to build a new fort on land oS 
the Swedes claimed, and the Swedes came and destroyed if 
So things went from bad to worse, until at length Stuyve- 
sant decided to put an ond to it. He gathered an army 
of six hundred men, the largest army that had ever been 
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gathered in North America, and with seven ships entered 
the Delaware. 

Against a force like this the Swedes could not defend 
themselves, so they yielded on condition that they should 
march ont of their forts with all the honours of war. This 
was granted to them and with colours flying, drums beating 
and trumpets playing the Swedes marched ont and the 
Dutch marched in. Thus without a blow, after seventeen 
years of occupation, New Sweden became part of New 
Netherland. Later on this land captured from the Swedes 
was to beeome the State of Delaware. 

From hts triumph over the Swedes Stuyvesant was re- 
ealled by the news that there was war with the Indians. 
He soon brought that to an end also. But he was not always 
to be vietorious, and at length the time came when the 
power of the Dutch was to be swept away before a still 
greater power. 

Stuyvesant had ruled New Netherland for seventeen 
years. The colony had prospered, and the number of new 
settlers had steadily mereased. During these same years 
Great Britain had been passing through stormy times. 
King Charles had been beheaded, the kingdom had been de- 
elared a Commonwealth with Cromwell at its head, but he 
was now dead, the Stuarts once more ruled, and King 
Charles IT sat upon the throne. He cast a greedy eye upon 
New Netherland, for he wanted it for his brother, the Duke 
of York. 

There was peace between Holland and Britain, but 
Charles IT cared little abont that. So he secretly granted 
all the land Iving between the Delaware and Connectient 
rivers to his brother, and sent a fleet of four ships and 
about four hundred soldiers under Colonel Richard Nicolls 
to take possession of the eountry. 

When Stuyvesant heard of it he made ready to resist. He 
gathored in what powder and shot he could from the sur- 
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rounding settlements; he mounted cannon, he ordered every 
able-bodied man to take his turn at strengthening the 
fortifications and keeping aoa And having done all he 
eould he sent a messenger to Nicolls asking why he had 
eome. : 

Nicolls’ reply was a summons toe surrender the town. 
the same time he promised that any one who would sub 
quietly should be protected by ‘his Majesty’s laws and ins- 
tiee.”? ‘*Any people from the Netherlands may freely come 
and plant here,’’ he wrote, ‘‘vess ls of their own country 
may freely come hither, and any of them may : 
turn home in vessels of their own country.” 

But Peter Stuyvesant was hot to fight. So le 
terms should make any of the settlers willing to give ip 
he tried to keep ther secret. But the Council would not 
have it so. 

“All that regards the public welfare must be made pub- 
lie,’’ they said, and held to it. 

Then, seeing he conld not move therm from their determi 
nation, Ina fit of passion Stuyvesant tore Nicolls’ letter in 
pieces, swearing that he would not be answerable for the 
consequences. 

The people were growing impatient, and leaving 
work upon the fortifications they stormed into the Counc] 
Chamber. In vain Stuyvesant tried to persuade them fo 
return to their work. They would not listen to him. They 
replied to him only with curses and groans. ‘hen from 
all sides came cries of, (‘The letter, the letter, we el 
ave the letter.” 

So at last Stuyvesant yielded; the torn fragments were 
athered together and a copy made. And when the people 
eard the terms they bade him yield. Still he would not, 
nd he sent another message to Nicolls. 

But Nicolls would not listen. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ he said, “T 
ill speak with you at Manhattan.”’ 
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‘Friends will be weleome,’’ replied the messenger, ‘if 
they come in friendly fashion.’’ 
“‘T shall come with my ships and my soldiers,’’ answered 
Nicolls, ‘‘Hoist the white flag of peace on the fort, and 
then something may be considered.” | 
When this answer was known terror seized the town. 
Women and children came to implore the Governor with 
fears fo submit. | 
He would not Hsten to them. Like the fierce old lion he 
was he knit lis brows and stamped with his wooden leg. 
‘'T would rather be carried a corpse to my grave than give 
in,’’ he eried. | 

But he alone had any desire to fight. For in the whole 
fort there was not enough powder to last one day, from 
the river front there was absolutely no protection, and on 
the north there wag only a rickety fence three or four feet 
high. There was little food within the fort, and not a single 
well. So all the chief inhabitants wrote a letter to the 
Governor begging him to give in, 

“You know, in your own conscience,” they said, ‘‘that 
your fortress is Incapable of making head three days 
against so powerful an enemy. And (God help us) whether 
we turn us for assistance to the north, or to the south, to 
the east or to the west ’tis all in vain! On all sides are 
we encompassed and hemmed in by our enemies. Therefor 
we humbly and in bitterness of heart, implore your Honou 
not to reject the conditions of so generous a foe.’ 

This letter was signed by all the most important peopl 
of the town, even by Stuyvesant’s own son. With every 
one against him he could hold out no longer. So he yielde 
and at eight o’elock on Monday morning, the 8th of Se 
tember, 1664, he marched out of Fort Amsterdam at 4 
head of his soldiers. With eolours ilying and drums beatir 
they marched down to the riverside where a ship awaite 
them, and getting on board they set sail for Holland, _ 
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Phen the Dutch flag was hauled down, the British flag 
was hoisted in its place, and New Amsterdam became New 
York, a name given if in honour of the King’s brother, the 
Duke of York. 

A few weeks Inter every other Dutch settlement had 

yielded to the British. Fort Orange heeame Fort Albany, 
so named for the Duke of York’s second title, and Duteh 
dominion in North Ameriea was al an end. 
_ As to Stuyvesant, he sailed home and was severely 
seolded by the West India Company for his ‘(scandalous 
surrender.’’ He was, however, able to defend himself, and 
prove to the directors that he had done his best. Then 
he returned to America and spent the rest of his life quictly 
on his farm, or ‘‘bowery’’ as it was called in Dutch. 

Those of yon who are familiar with New York know that 
there is still a part of it called The Bowery, and it may 
interest you to learn that it is so called in memory of the 
farm where this arrogant old lion of a Dutchman spent his 


last days. He spent them peacefully and happily. Now; 


that he was no longer a ruler he lost much of his overbear- 
ing pride, and all that was kindly in his nature showed 
itself. Many who had feared and hated him came to love 
and admire him. Among others he made friends with the 
_ Englishman who had ousted him, and many a jolly evening 
he and Nicolls spent together cracking jokes and listening 
_to each other’s stories of the brave days gone by. 

Peter Stuyvesant died at the age of eighty, and was 
buried in what is now St. Mark’s Clrureh, where a tablet 
on the wall marks the spot where he lies. 

New York was now a proprietary colony like Maryland, 
its overlord being the Duke of York, and whien in 1685 he 
became King of England New York became a Crown Col- 
ony. 

The Dutch rule had been autoeratic, the people having 
‘little say in the government. They had chafed against it 
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and had hoped that the change of ruler would bring a 
change of government, and that they would be allowed 
freedom like the New England Colonies. But James was 
not the sort of man to allow freedom to people when he 
could prevent it. So the government of New York continned 
as autocratic as before. 

Meanwhile New York once more changed hands. In a 
time of peace the British had calmly and without a shadow 
of right taken the colony from the Dutch. Nine vears later 
when the two countries were at war the Dutch took it back 
as gain, 

{t was Just the same nine-year-old story over again. Only 
ime if was the Dutch who marched in and hoisted the 
ae aver the fort. 

e more the names were changed; New York became 
Ore ange, and the province was onee more New 


was only for a month or two. The folloy wing 
and Britain made peace, and by the Treaty 
mnster all Dutch possessions in North America 
were given back to Britain, and Duteh rule in North Amer- 
ica wag at an end for ever. 


CHAPTER AAAVIT 


«£ 


HOW A GERMAN RULED NEW YORK 


Wren Sir Edmund Andros came to ee he had been 
made Governor of New York as well as of all New England. 
And while Massachusetts was hav ing its revoluficn upon 
the accession of Willlam and Mary there were exciting fimes 
in New York also. When the news of the imprisonment 
of Andros reached New York there was great agitation. Al- 
most at the same time came the news ar the French had 
declared war on England, which tee he people’s 
excitement. For they suspected Nichols hom Andros 
had left in charge as Lientonant- Governor, of being 
Cathohe; and a quite groundless idea got about that 
meant to betray the eolony into the hands of the F rench, 
or burn it to the ground. 

There were very few Catholics in New York, and the 
Protestants had little need to fear them. Bnt many of the 
Protestants were filled with a burning zeal for their faith, 
and of these Jacob Leisler, an honest, ignorant German, 
now became the leader. He refused to pay a tax because the 
tax collector was a ‘‘Papist,’’ and therefore no fit person 

to receive the money. Other people followed his example, 
and day by day excitement grew. 

At length Leisler was at the head of a great following. 
He got command of a. fort, and drew up a declaration 
which he foreed the eaptain of the militia and others to 
sign. In this he declared that the city was in danger, and 
that he would take possession of it until King Wilham 
should appoint a Governor. Nicholson had no grit. He 
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could not stand against a bold blusterer like Leisler, so he 
ran away. He went home ‘‘to render an account of the 
present deplorable state of affairs’’ to King William. But 
in order that Nicholson should not have it all his own way 
at honie Leisler on his side sent an innkeeper, Joost Stoll, 
as his ambassador to King Wiliam to explain matters from 
his point of view. 

Leisler now beeame very autocratic. He ealled himself 
Lieutenant-Governor, he disarmed and arrested all the 
*“Papists,’’ and every one was a ‘‘Papist’’ who did not 
yield readily to him. He had enormous power in his hands 
for good or evil, but he was far too ignorant and vain to 
use it well. Indeed be used it so badly that even some 
of the men who had hailed him with delight turned against 
him. 

Leisler by many signs knew his popularity was failing. 
Then his friend, the innkeeper, returned from England with 
the doleful news that King William had taken not the 
slightest notice of him. The King indeed would not deign 
to recognise the existence of the upstart German “goy- 
ernor,’’ and had appointed a new Governor who would 
shortly arrive in New York. 

This was bad news for Leisler, and it seemed to drive 
him crazy. Le grew more and more tyrannical. At length 
his tyranny became so bad that many of the chief people 
of New York wrote a letter to the King and Queen com- 
plaining of it. 

In this letter they told the King and Queen that they 
were sore oppressed by “Gil men’? who ruled in New York 
‘““by the sword, at the sole will of an insolent alien, assisted 
by some few, whom we ean give no better name than a 
rabble’? Irom other parts of the colony too letters were 
written calling Leisler a bold usurper, and begging the King 
fo do something “to break this heavy yoke of worse than 


Kigyptian bondage.” 


er 
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e jel 
Leisier i A hanaell Gneulted. at every Phe oe was 
mobbed, and stoned, and called “Dog Driver,’ ‘'G 
Hog’’ and other ugly names. 

Meanwhile on the stormy Bea8 the ships bringme out the 
new Governor and Lieutenant-Governor were cule ee 
“hither and thither. The waves dashed hig] 
the ships helplessly before if, and the dre 
bore the Governor was se ep arated from the 
driven far out of its course. Thus it happ 
_goldsby, the Lieutenant-Governor, arrived in 
without the Governor. Uowever he sent to Leisie 
him to allow the soldiers s he had bronght to enter t 
This reqacet made Leisler very angry. Ue rel used 
the soldicrs to enter the fort gus 
orders in writing either from the ¢ 

This Ingoldshy could not do, for all 
the Goyernor’s ship, and where that was he ould nk ou tel 
And finding that Leisler would yield to no reasoning 
four days he landed his men with as much care as e he 
had been making a descent into an enemy’s co cu and 
lodged them in the town hall. 

So six weeks passed. Ingoldsby was determined to : 
Leisler just ag determined that he should go. At ion : 
Leisler sent Ingoldsby a notice to disband his force in two 
hours, or take the consequences. Ingoldsby refused to 
disband his foree. So from the fort Leisler fired upon the 
soldicrs in the town hall, and several were killed. More 
trouble seemed likely to follow, but some of Leisler’s sol- 
diers had already had enough, so they laid down their arms 
and went home. 

Next day Governor Sloughter arrived. Hearing of all the 
eommotion he landed hastily, and going to the town hall 
ordered the bell to be rung, and his commission to be read 
to the people. 
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Then he sent Ingoldsby to demand the surrender of the 
fort. 

But Leisler was by this time crazy with the idea of his 
own importance. He refused to give up the fort until he 
received orders from the King direct, addressed to his very 
own self. This was absurd, for the King was hardly con- 
scious of Leisler’s existence. The Governor therefore paid 
no attention to these proud demands, and sent Ingoldsby 
again to demand possession of the fort. 

Again Leisler refused. It could not be done so easily 
as all that, he said. 

Still a third time the Governor demanded the fort. And 
again with seorn Leisler refused. 

It was now nearly midnight, and the Governor decided 
to do nothing more till morning. 

With morning reason seemed to return to Leisler. He 
wrote a letter to the Governor begging him to take the fort. 
But the Governor took no notice of the letter. He simply 
sent Ingoldsby to command the garrison to give up their 
arms and march out, promising at the same time free 
pardon to every one except Leisler and his Council. The 
men obeyed at once. They marched out and Leisler found 
himself a prisoner. 

For two years he had lorded it in New York. Now his 
day was done. After a short trial he and his friend and son- 
in-law Milborne were condemned to death, and hanged as 
traitors, 

At the time many applauded this severity, but after- 
wards most people were sorry. For after all Leisler had 
meant well, and in spite of his arrogance he had still many 
friends left. He was now looked upon as a martyr, and 
for many a long day New York was torn asunder with bitte 
strife over his tragic ending. 


CHAPTER AXXAVITL 


PIRATES! 


_CoLonzt Sroveurer whose rule began in such stormy times 
proved no good Governor. Indeed he was a bad man as 
well as a bad ruler. Others followed who were not a bit 
better, one at least being accused of being in league with 
the pirates who were now the terror of the seas. 

The seventeenth century has been called ‘‘The Golden 
_Age of Piracy.’’ Never before or since have pirates had 
such a splendid time. After the discovery of America the 
number of ships sailing the seas inereased rapidly, until all 
_the chief countries of Europe had far more ships afloat than 
_ they could possibly protect with their navies. So they read- 
_ily became a prey to pirates. 

_ ‘Then, as they could not protect their merchantmen with 
their warships, most countries allowed private people in 
time of war to fit out ships armed with guns to capture 
the merchant shipping of the enemy. These ships were 
simply private men of war, and were called privateers. 
They always carried ‘‘letters of marque and reprisal’? 
which gave them the legal right to commit against enemy 
ships acts which, without those letters of marque, would 
have been considered acts of piracy. In the long run these 
rivateers often became little better than pirates, and it has 
been said ‘‘privateeers in time of war were a nursery for 
pirates against a peace.’’ 
The pirates’ life was one of reckless daring. They were 
jdle, swaggering, brutal. All the summer they sailed the 
seas, a terror to peaceful merchantmen, and when winter 
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same, or when they were tired of plundering, wi would 
retire to the West India Islands or Madagascar. Were, 
lndden in the depths of forests, they iia for eee: 
strong castles surrounded by moats and walls. The paths 
leading to these castles were made with the greatest cun- 
ning. ‘They were so narrow that people could only go in 
single file. They crossed and re-erossed in every direction, 
so that the castle was surrounded by a maze, and any 
one not knowing the seeret might wander for hours without 
betng able to find the dwelling which could not be seen until 
one was close upon it. 

> fastnesses the pirates lived in sqnalid 
hey had numbers of ie to wait wpon them, 
s and foods, the richest dress and jewels, 
travels. And when they had drunk and 
‘to their heart’s content they would onee 
and roam the seas in search of fresh 


All sorts of people took to piracy, and scampish sons of 
noble houses might be found side by side with the root of 
scoundrels and vagabonds. In fact in those days any man 
who had a grudges against the world might turn pirate. 
Even wanien were sound among them 

A see brutal erew, they swageered and swore eee 
way throug! eis rer if fhe gallows at the end alwa 
loan what then? There was always plenty of 
rent ee n which to drown the thonght. 

the pirates became very FaTOuS: The very sight 
of Abe ¢ P Jol 


y Roger, as the pirates’ black flag was called, 
stry uel terror to the hearts of merchantmen, and it is said 
that one pirate captured and sunk as many as four hundred 
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Reed toay denen . ‘ 
ships hefore he was ecaugl 


ght. Yet these rnflans often had 
dealings with see mingly respectable fradesmen. Having 
P 


. i few ships, and taken all the booty on board his 
own, the pirate would sail for some port. There he would 
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show some old letlers of marque, swear that he was a 
privateer, and had captured the goods lawfully from the 
enemy, for the world was always at war in those days. 


And as the goods were going cheap foo many questions 
would not be asked. Thus a profitable trade was done. 
The oe Laws too helped pirates to thrive on 


the coasts of 7} 


ne For they seemed so unjust and 
burdensome that pe pl thought it no wrong to evade them. 
So, often, piracy a a ing went hand in hand. 

At length piracy ¢ that people felt that some- 
thing must he done one co ‘ And when an lrishman 
named Lord Bellomont came oul as Governor he set about 
doing it. It was decided that the best way to do it was to 
send a swift and well-armed Pri: 2 under a captain who 
knew their haunts and ways, to eatch these sea-robbers. 
For this, Captain Kidd, a ells sailor, was chosen, and he 
set sail with a somewhat ruffanly crew in the sh 
ture. But Captain Kidd was unlucky. Though he reamed 
the seas, and sought the pirates In the haunts he knew so 
well, he found never a one. 

Nor could he find even enemy ships which, as a privateer, 
he might have attacked. Dutch ships, ships of the Great 
Mogul he met. But Britain was at peace with Holland and 
on most friendly terms with the heathen potentate. Pirates 
and ships of France he could not find. 

Food and money were nearly gone, the crew grew muti- 
nous. They had come forth for adventure, and not to sail 
the seas a0 tamely and on short rations to boot. So 
there we gry talk between the crew and captan » Plainly 
they told | xim that the next shtp which came in sight, be it 
friond or foe, should be their prey. Kidd grew furious, 
_and, seizing a hatchet, he hit one of the men on the head 
so that he fell senseless on the deck and died. Alone he 
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stood against his mutinous crew. But in the end he gave 
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way to them. He turned pirate, and any ship which came 
his way was treated as a lawful prize. 

Bor two years after Captain Kidd left New York nothing 
was heard of him. Then strange and disquieting rumours 
came home. It was said that he who had been sent to hunt 
pirates had turned pirate himself; that he who had been 
sent as a protection had become a terror to honest traders. 
So orders were accordingly sent to Lord Bellomont to 
arrest Captain Kidd. A royal proclamation was also issued 
offering free pardon to all pirates save two, one of whom 

ras William WKidd. 

This was the news which greeted the new-made pirate 
when he arrived one day at a port in the West Indies. 
But those were lawless days. Captain Kidd’s ship was 
laden with great treasure—treasure enough, he thought, to 
win forgiveness. At least he decided to brazen it out, and 
he set sail for New York. 

His ship was no longer the Adventure but the Quedah 


New York; Merchant. For the Adventure, being much battered after 


two years’ seafaring, he had sunk her, and taken one of his 
many prizes Instead. But on the way home he left the 
Quedah Merchant at San Domingo with all her rich cargo | 
and, taking only the gold and jewels, he set sail again in a _ 
small sloop. 

As he neared New York his heart failed him, and he 
began to think that after all forgiveness might not be won 
so easily. Cautiously he crept up to New York, only to 
learn that the Governor was at Boston. So he sent a mes- 
senger to the Governor confessing that acts of piracy had 
been committed, but without his authority. They were 
done, he said, when the men were in a state of mutiny, anc 
had locked him up in his cabin. 

Lord Bellomont was broad-minded and just, and had no 
desire to condemn a man unheard; so he sent back a mess: ge 
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_to Captain Kidd saying, “If you can prove your story true 
you can rely on me to protect you.’ 

But Captain Kidd's story did not satisfy Lord Bellomont; 
so he was put into prison, and later sent home to Puzland 
to be tried. There he was condemned to death and h: 
as a ae Some people, however, never believed in his 

guilt. Whether he was guilty or not there is little doubt 
that e did not have a fair trial, and that he was by no 
means the shameless ruffian he was made out to be. 

What became of the Quedah Merchant and all her rich 
eargo was never known. Indeed the most of Kidd’s ill- 
gotten gains entirely disappeared. For when his sloo 
was searched very little treasure was fonnd. So ne it 

was said that Captain Kidd must have buried his tr 
somewhere before he reached Boston. And for a het nde 
years and more afterwards all along the shore of Long 
Island Sound people now and again would start a search 

_of buried treasure. But none was ever found. 

_ Before his pirate friend met his end Lord Bellomont 

died. Ile was one of the few Governors the people had 
loved, and they sorrowed truly at his death. He was fol- 
lowed by Lord Cornby, a very bad man. Nevertheless im 
spite of Governors good and bad New York prospered. 
Every fresh tyranny in Europe which sent freedom-seckers 
to America added to the population. And as the first set- 

_tlers were Dutch, New York had a more un-linghsh popu- 

lation than almost any other of the cvlonies. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX 
THE FOUNDING OF NEW JERSEY 


Our of New York another state had been carved. For be- 
fore New York had been taken from the Dutch, before 
Nicholls had so much as reached the shores of America, 
James, Duke of York, had already given part of the land 
which he did not yet possess to two of his friends, Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Sir George had been 
Governor of the Island of Jersey in the English Channel. 
When the Revolution broke out in England he had defended 
the island stoutly against the soldiers of the Parliament, 
and had kept the King’s flag flying on British soil longer 
than any other man. So now that the Stuarts were re- 
stored King Charles remembered Carteret’s loyalty, and 
he called this tract of land New Jersey in his honour. For 
this great estate Sir George and Lord Berkeley had to pay 
only ten shillmgs a year and a peppercorn. 

Nicholls of eourse knew nothing about these grants, and 
when he heard of them he was grieved that the Duke should 
have given away so much valuable land. He had besides 
allowed some Puritans from New England and others to 
settle on the land after making agreements with the natives. 
And this led to trouble later on. 

Meanwhile Sir George lost no time in settling his land 
in his own way. He at onee sent out some eolonists and 
Philip Carteret, a cousin of his own, as Governor. 

Ona summer day Philp Carteret landed. He set up no 
crosses, and made no prayers, but with a hoe over his shoul 
der he marched at the head of his men, as a sign that h 
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meant to live and work among them. A little way inland 
he chose a spot on whieh to hutld bis town and called it 
‘Elizabeth, in honour of Sir George Carteret’s wile. 

Things went well enongh until the time eame for rents 
to be paid. Then many of the settlers, who had been there 
before Carteret came, refused to pay. For they said they 
had bought their land from the Indians, and owed nothing 
to Sir George. But ag the Governor insisted on his right 
they rose in rebellion. They held a meeting at Elizabeth- 
_town, deposed Philip Carteret, and chose James Carteret, 
a weak and bad son of Sir George, as their Governor. See- 
ing nothing else for it Philip went home and laid his ease 
before Sir George and the Duke. They both supported 
him, so the rebels submitted, James Carteret went olf to 
New York, and Philip again became Governor of New 
Jersey. 

Meanwhile Lord Berkeley had grown tired of all the 
trouble, and he sold his part of New Jersey to some Quak- 
ers. So henceforth New Jersey was divided into two, 
Bast Jersey and West Jersey, Hast Jersey belonging to 
Carteret, West Jersey to the Quakers. 

In 1680 Sir George Carteret died, and his part of New 
Jersey was also sold to Quakers, one of whom was Willam 
Penn, afterwards to become farnous in American history, 
Soon after this New Jersey fell on very troublous times, of 
which it would take too long to tell, But at length the two 
_ Jerseys were again made into one, and in the time of Anne 
_the colony became a Royal Province. Then for thirty-six 
_years it was united to New York, but in 1738 was again 
divided and hag remained a separate state ever since. 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE FOUNDING OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Lixr other persecuted people, the Quakers sought a refuge 
in America. But even there they were not welcomed. The 
Puritans of Massachusetts who had fled from persecution, 
themselves turned persecutors as we have secn. The Qaak- 
ers discovered that for them there was no Paradise of Peace 
in the lands beyond the sea. But when Ge orge Carteret 
sold his part of New Jersey Quakers bought it, a young 
man named William Penn being one of these Quakers. 

This William Penn was the son of Sir William Penn, an 
a dmix ‘al in the British Navy, and a friend of King Charles 
le was a Royalist and a Churchman, and when his 
sme Young son turned Quaker he was greatly grieved, 
At first Indeed he was so angry that he turned young Wil- 
liam out of the house. Later, however, seeing that his son 
was quite determined to be a Quaker, the J dmiral forgave 
him, and before he died he asked the Duke of York to be 
kind to him. The Duke of York promised he would. And 
then there Peuam a strange friendship between the Catholie 
Prince and the Quaker. 

After the Q uakers bought New Jersey a great many went 
there. vane found not only a large amount of freedom, 
but a kindly government. for William Penn framed the 
laws. 

The Quaker colony of New Jersey was to a eertain 
extent a suecess, but there were troubles with neighbouring 
states, and troubles with other claimants of the land. So 
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at length (exactly when we do not know), the idea of 
founding a real Quaker eolony eame into Penn’s mind. 

When Admiral Penn died the King owed him £16,000 
and William Penn inherited that claim. So he asked the 
iMing to pay the debt not in money but in Jand in America. 
The extent of the land asked for was exceedingly vague, 
but it was at least as big as the whole of England. Charles 
however was always in want of money. So be was B eased 
enough to give away this great tract of land, which after 
all was lus more by imagination than anything else, and 
get rid of his debt; and acquire also the possi nity of 
retting some gold as well. For in return for bis land Penn 
greed to pay two beaver skins a year, and a fifth of all the 
old or silver which might be mined within his territory. 
Charles not only gave Penn the land, but named it too. 
enn meant to call his new country New Wales, but a Welsh- 
nan who hated the Quakers objected to the name of his 
and being given to a Quaker colony, so Penn changed it to 
svivania, meaning Woodland, because of the magnificent 
forests which were there. But the King added Penn te 
Sylvania thus calling it Penn’s Woodlands. 

William Penn, however, was afraid that people would 
think that this was vanity on his part, and that he had 
salled his province after himself; so he tried to have the 
me changed. He even bribed the King’s secretary to 
lo it, but in vain. As some one has said, if he had bribed 
» King himself he might have suceeeded better. As it 
as he did not succeed, for King Charles was very pleased 
ith the name. 

‘No,’ laughed the merry monarch, when Penn asked hun 
change it, ‘Swe will keep the name, but you need not flatter 
urself that itis called after you. Itis so called after your 
allant father.’’ 

So as the King insisted Penn had to submit, and he con- 
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coled himself by thinking that as Penn means ‘‘hill’”’ the 
name might be taken to mean Wooded Hills. 
The tract of land of which Penn now became possessed 
was smiling and fertile and altogether desirable. It had 
only one fault, and that was that it had no sea coast. 
Tn a new country where there were no roads, and where 
communication inland was difficult that was a great draw 
back. So Penn persuaded the Duke of York to give him 
that part of his province on which the Swedes had settlec 
and which the Dutch had taken from the Swedes, on the 
west shores of Delaware Bay. Later this formed the 
State of Delaware, but in the meantime it was governed 
as a part of Pennsylvania. 
Sverything thus being settled, and the charter being 
granted, Penn drew up a form of government for his col 
ony, chose his cousin, William Markham, as Governor, and 
went him off in the antumn of 1681 with three shipload 
of settlers. 
With Markham Penn sent a kindly letter to the Swedes 0 
Delaware, telling them that he was now their Governor 
‘*T hope you will not be troubled at the change,’’ he said 
**for you are now fixed at the merey of no Governor who 
comes to make his fortune. You shall be governed by 
laws of your own making, and live a free and, if you will 
a sober and indnstrions people. I shall not usurp the right 
of any, or oppress his person.’’ 
Penn also sent a letter to the Indians. 
“There is a great God,’ he said, ‘‘that hath made th 
world and all thines therein, to Whom you, and I, and al 
people, owe their being, This great God hath writter 
His law in our hearts, by which we are taught and com 
manded to love and help, and do good to one another 
Now this great God hath been pleased to make me cot 
cerned in your part of the werld, and the King of the 
country where I live hath given me a great provinee therein, © 
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But I desire to enjoy it with your love and consent, that 
we may always live together as neighbours and friends, 
else what wonld the great God do to us?”’ 

With this letter Penn sent presents to the Indian chiefs 
and told them that he would soon come to see them himself, 
and make arrangements about the land. 

But it was not till the following year that Penn set out 
for his colony. When he landed the Dutch and Swedes 
greeted him with joy. And to show that they acknowledged 
him as their Governor they presented him, as in old feudal 
times, with a sod of earth, a bowl of water, and a branch of 
a tree. Penn then passed on to the spot which he had 
chosen for his capital. And as showing forth the spirit in 
vhich his colony was founded, he called his city Philadel- 
phia or the city of brotherly love. 

It was near this town that Penn met the Indian chiefs 
and made a treaty with them as he had promised to do. In 
the Indian language the spot was called the Place of Kings, 
and had been used as a meeting place by the surrounding 
tribes for long ages. Here there grew a splendid elm, a 
hoary giant of the forest which for a hundred years and 
_more had withstood the tempests. 

Beneath the spreading branches of this tree Penn took 
his stand. He was young and handsome, and althongh he 
wore the simple garb of the Quakers he had not yet per- 
haps quite forgotten the ‘‘modish” ways of his younger 
days, for about his waist he had knotted a pale blue scart. 
Beside him stood his cousin, the deputy governor, and a 
few more soberly elad Quakers. In front of them, in a 
great half circle were ranged the Indians, the old men 
in front, the middle-aged behind, and last of all the young 
men. They were gorgeous in paint and feathers, and armed 
with hatchets, bows and arrows, but the Quakers earried 
no weapons of any kind. 

Grectings being over an ancient warrior advaneed, and 
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amid deep silence tied a horn upon his forehead. This was 
the sign of lis greatness, and also a sign that the spot was 
saered. Immediately all the braves threw down their weap- 
ons, and seated themselves upon the grass. Then the old 
Warrior announced that they were ready to hear the words 
of the White Chief, 

Then Penn spoke to the gathered Indians reminding them 
that the Great Spirit wished all men to live in love and 
broil erhood, and as the Redman listened his heart went 
out in love to this White Chief who had friendship in his 
yes, and kindliness in his voiee. And there nnder the 
spreading branches of the great elm tree they swore to live 
in peace and brotherly love ‘‘as long as the rivers shall 
run, and while the sum, moon and stars endure.” 

These Indians never broke their word and for the next 
seventy years there was peace in Pennsylvania between 
the Redman and the White. 

The Indians gave Penn the name of Onag which is the 
Algonquin word for Feather. Ever afterwards too they 
a the Governor of P sae sai Onas, and whoever 


and whatever he was, for them he was great and good, 
But Penn was not only the great Chief Onas, he was 
also Wather Penn. For he roamed the woods an the 


8, talking with them, and sharing their suople food 
one of themselves. This greatly delighted the Indians, 
and ow their pleasure they would perform some of 
their wild dances. Then up Penn would spring and danee 
with the best of them. So he won their hearts. They 
loved him so much that the highest praise they ph give 
any man was to say ‘he is like the great Onas,’? and it 
said any onc a den assed Hike a Quaker was fore safer among 

Gi dians than ene who carried a gun. 

ife seer hel RO easy in Pennsylvania that in the first 
years thonsands of colonists came flocking to the new eol- 
ony. Ht grew faster than any other colony, so fast indeed 
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that houses could not be built quickly onongh: So for a time 


many of the new set tlers had to live in eaves dug out of the 
hanks of the Delaware River. Jt was in one of these caves 
that the first baby citizen of the eity of prptlierly love 
was born. 

Pennsylyania prospered and 
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the eastern part, too, every five miles a larger stone was ei, 
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Baltimore on the other. But further west these were dis- 
continued. For in those davs when there were few roads 
it was diffienlt to gct these heavy stones carried to the 
proper places. 
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‘return to his colony very soon. But fifteen years passed 
hefore he was able to do so, During this time King 
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beeause he was suspected of helping his old friend, the de- 
throned king. The colony was then placed under the con- 
trol of the Governor of New York. 

Two years later, however, Penn was cleared from the 
charge of treason and his right to Pennsylvania was again 
recognised. Then once more he erossed the seas to visit 
his possessions in the New World. 

He found that in fifteen years great changes had been 
wrought. The two or three thousand inhabitants had now 
increased to twenty thousand. Many of the new settlers 
were not Quakers but Protestants from Germany, Holland 
and Sweden, and Presbyterians from Scotland and Ireland. 
Penn welcomed them all, but they on their side had grown 
apart from him. They were no longer his children. He 
was no longer Father Penn, but the Governor and 
proprietor. 

From this Governor the settlers demanded greater lib-_ 
erties than they had. Penn was grieved, but he met the 
elamour in the most generous spirit. ‘‘Friends,’’ he said, — 
“Gf in the constitution there be anything that jars, alter it.” 
So it was altered until practically the colonists became a 
self-governing people. 

Now for a second time Penn felt himself obliged to re- 
turn to England. He did not want to go, but longed to live 
out the rest of his life in his colony which, in spite of all 
troubles and difficulties, he loved dearly. 

“I cannot think of sueh a voyage without great reluct- 
ance,’’ he said. ‘‘For I promised myself that I might stay 
so long, at least, with you, as to render everybody entirely 
easy and safe. For my heart is among you, as well as my 
body, whatever some people may please to think. And ni 
unkindness or disappointment shall ever be able te alte 
my love to the country.’’ 

So with just a little soreness in his heart Penn sailec 
away never fo return. At home trouble and misfortunc 
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awaited him. And in the midst of his troubles sickness 
fell upon him. For six years a helpless invalid with falling 
mind, he lingered on. Then m 1718 he died. He was 
seventy-four. Only four years of lus long Ife had been 
spent in America. Yet he left his stamp upon the con- 
tinent far more than any other man of his time. He was 
the greatest, most broad-minded of all the colony builders. 
As he said himself he had sailed against wind and tide all 
his life. But the buffetings of fortune left him sweet and 
true to the end. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
HOW BENJAMIN FRANKLIN CAME TO PHILADELPHIA 


Arrer Penn left luis colony there was frequent trouble be- 
tween the Governors and the people. Some of the Gov- 
ernors were untrustworthy, some were weak, none was 
truly great. But about ten years after Penn’s death a 
truly great man came to Philadelphia. This was Benjamin 
Pranklin, Of all the men of colonial times Franklin was 
the greatest. 

Benjamin was the fifteenth child of his father, a sturdy 
English Nonconformist who some years before had emi- 
grated from Banbury in England to Boston in America. 
As the family was so large the children had to begin early 
to earn their own living. So at the age of ten Benjamiu 
was apprenticed to his own father, who was a tallow 
chandler, and the little chap spent his days helping to 
imake soap and ‘dips’? and generally making himself useful. 

But he did not like it at all. So after a time he was 
apprenticed to his elder brother James, who had a printing 
press, and published a little newspaper called the Courant. 
Benjamin liked that much better. He soon beeame a good 
printer, he was able to get hold of books easily, and he 
spent his spare time reading such books as the **Pilerim’s 
Progress’? and the “Speetator.’? Very soon too he took to _ 
writing, and became anxious to have an artiele printed in 
his brother’s paper. 

But as he was only a boy he was afraid that if his 
brother knew he had written the article he would never 
print it. So he disguised his handwriting, and slipped 

eed 
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is paper under the door of the printinghouse at night. 
‘It was found next morning, and to Benjamin’s delight 
was thought good enough to be printed in the paper. After 
that Benjamin wrete often for the little paper. In time 
however he and his brother began to quarrel, and when 
ie was seventeen Benjarnin decided to go to New York to 
geek his fortune there. 

He took ship to New York and arrived there one October 
lay with very little money in his pocket and not a friend 
in the town. He did not find work in New York, but an 
old printer advised him to go to Philadelphia where he 
lmew his son was in need of a printer. 

Benjamin was already three hundred miles from home, 
and Philadelphia was another hundred miles farther, but 
he resolved to go. 

Fifty miles of the way he trudged on foot, the rest he 
went by boat, and after nearly a weck of most uncomfort- 
_able travelling he arrived one Sunday morning at Piiladel- 
phia. Hew as soaked to the skin, dirty and untidy, hungry 
and tired. His pockets bulged ont with shirts and stock- 
ings, but save for one Dutch dollar they were empty of 
“moncy. 

3enjamin was tired and dirty, but before everything 
he was hungry; so he went to a baker’s shop and bought 
three big rolls. As his pockets were full he tucked two of 
the rolls under his arm and strolled down the street devour- 
ing the third, while the clean tidy folk all ready to go to 
meeting stared at him in wonder. 
Such was the first entry of one of America’s greatest 
statesmen into the town which was heuceforth to be his 
home, and where he was to become famous; and as a 
clever Frenchman said ‘‘invent the Republic.” 
In Philadelphia Benjamin found work, and although after 
year he left his new home and sailed for Iingland, he 
eon returned. In ten years’ time he was one of the fore- 
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most men of Philadelphia and took an interest in every- 
thing which concerned the life of the people. He estab- 
lished a circulating library; he was chosen Clerk of the 
General Assembly; he was appointed post-master; he estab- 
lished a police force and fire brigade, and helped to found 
the University of Pennsylvania aud the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital, 

In fact he took an interest in everything connected with 
the welfare of his adopted city, and of Pennsylvania. And 
when troubles arose with the British Government Franklin 
was chosen to go to England to try to put matters right. 
Later on other colonies too asked for his help, and he went 
to dngiand as the agent, not only of Pennsylvania but of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Georgia. 

Ie was a philosopher and scientist as well as a diploma- 
tist, and he was the first American whose fame spread all 
over the world. 


CHAPTER ALIT 


“ 


THE FOUNDING OF NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tr was in the part of the United States which we now eall 
North Carolina, yon remember, that Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried to found a colony. That colony came to nothing, 
and the land which the white men had reclaimed from the 
wilderness returned once more to the wilderness. 

Nearly a hundred years went past before white men again 
appeared in that part of the country. In 1629 King Charles 
I granted all this region to Sir Robert Heath, bui he made 
no attempt to colonise it. Then a few settlers from Virginia 
and New England and the Barbados, finding the land 
vacant and neglected, settled there. 

Meanwhile Charles IT had come to the throne, and, want- 
ing to reward eight of his friends who had been stauneh 
to him during the Commonwealth, he gave thern all the land 
between latitude 30° and 36° and from sea to sea. If yon 
look on the map you will see that this takes in nearly the 
whole of the Southern States. 

Sir Robert Heath was by this time dead, and his heirs 
had done nothing with his great territory in America, but 
as soon as it was given to others they began to make a fuss. 
Charles II, however, gaid as Sir Robert had failed to plant 
a colony his claim no longer held good. So the eight new 
proprietors took possession of it. This tract of land had 
already been named Carolina by the Frenchman Ribaut 
sn honour of Charles IX of France, and now the English- 
men who took possession of it kept the old name in honour 
of Charles U. 
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The Lords Proprietary then set about drawing up laws 
for their new country. After an old English title they called 
the oldest among them the Palatine. Palatine originally, 
meant a person who held some office about a king’s palace. 
It has come te mean one who has royal privileges. Soa 
Prince Palatine is really a little king. When the Palatine 
died it was arranged that the next in age should take hig 
place. As to the other seven proprietors they all had 
grand sounding titles, such as Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Constable, High Steward, and so on. 

Having settled all these grand sounding titles the pro- 

prictors went on to frame a system of Jaws. They ealled it 
the Grand Model or Fundamental Constitutions, but it was 
more like some old English feudal system than anything 
else, It might have done for the ancient Saxons of the 
ninth century; if was quite unsuitable for rough colonists 
in a new and abnost uninhabited country. It was quite 
unsuited for men who had left Europe because they wanted 
to get away from old conventions and be more free. 
Yet the Lords Proprictors said that the Grand Model was 
to be the law of Carolina for ever and ever. The settlers, 
however, wonld have nothing to do with the Grand Model, 
for it was altogether too fanciful for them. The proprie- 
tors on their side persisted. But when they found it im- 
possible to force the settlers to obey their laws they changed 
their Grand Model and tried again. Still it was of no 
use. The colonists would not have it. So at length, having 
altered their malterable rules five times, they gave them 
up altogether and took to something more simple. 

But among much that was foolish and unsuitable in the 
Grand Model there was one good thing. That was that 
every one was free to worship God in the way he thought 
right. If only seven men agreed together, said the Grand 
Model, they were enough to form a church, All it insisted 
upon was that people must acknowledge a God, and that 
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they must worship Him openly. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this they made no provision for worship. No clergymen 
went with the settlers, and indeed for many years no clergy- 
men setiied among them. 

Bul because there was religious freedom people of all 
religions came to Carolina. Quakers and dissenters of 
every Geseription sought a refuge there. They came not 
only from England, but from the other colonies, and from 
foreign countries. 

You remember that the Protestants of Franee were called 
Huguenots, and that they had had to suffer many things 
at the hands of Catholic rulers until the good King Henry 


of Navarre protected them by the Ediet of Nantes. Now 
Louis XIV, who was at this time on the throne of France, 


revoked that edict. He forbade the Hugnenots to worship 
God in their own way, and he also forbade them to leave 
the country on pain of death. 

But thousands braved death rather than remain and be 

false to their religion. Serne were caught and cruelly pun- 
ished, but many succeeded in escaping to Holland, England 
and even to America. So many Huguenots now 
in Carolina. They were hard-working, hi gh- rahaded p 
and they brought a sturdiness and grif to the eolony w 
it might otherwise have lacked. aan too eame 

the Palatinate, driven thenee also by religions perseentic 
Trish Presbyterians came flecing from persecution in U 
Jacobites whe, having fought for the Stuarts, found Seo 
land no longer a safe dwelling-place came secking a new 
home. 

These were all hardy industrious people. But besides 
these there came many worthless idlers who came to be 
known as ‘‘poor whites.’’ These came because in the early 
days when the colony was but sparsely peopled, and more 
settlers were wanted, a law was passed that a new settler 
need not pay any debts he had made before he came to the 
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eolony; and for a year after he came he need pay no taxes. 
These laws of course brought many shiftless folk who, 
having got hopelessly into debt somewhere else, ran away 
to Carolina to get free of it. Indeed so many of these 
undesirables came that the Virginians called Carolina the 
Rogues’ Harbour. 

Besides all these white people there were a great many 
negroes especially in South Carolina. This came about 
naturally. The climate of Carolina is hot; there is also a 
lot of marshy ground good for growing rice. But the work 
in these rice flelds was very unhealthy, and white men could 
not stand it fer long. So a trade in slaves sprang up. 
Already men had begun to kidnap negroes from the West 
Coast of Africa and sell them to the tobacco planters of: 
Virginia. 

In those days no one saw anything wrong in it. And 
now that the rice ficlds of South Carolina constantly re- 
quired more workers the trade in slaves increased. Whole 
shiploads were brought at a time. They were bought and 
sold like cattle, and if they died at their unhealthy work 
it mattered little, for they were cheap, and there were 
plenty more where they came from. 


CHAPTER ALUMI 


WAR WITH THE INDIANS IN NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ar first there had been no intention of making two provinces 
of Carolina. But the country was so large and the settle- 
_ments made so far apart that very soon it became divided 
into North and South Carolina. The first settlements made 
in North Carolina were made round Albemarle Sound, and 
those of South Carolina at Charleston. One Governor was 
supposed to rule both states, but sometimes each had a 
governor. And in all the early years there was trouble 
between the governors and the people. Sometimes the gov- 
ernors were good men, but more often they were rascals 
who cared for nothing but their own pockets. So we hear 
of revolutions, of governors being deposed and imprisoned, 
of colonists going to England to complain of their govern- 
ors, of governors going to complain of the colonists. 

But far worse than the quarrel between people and gov- 
eruor were the troubles with the Indians. Many thousands 
of white people had by this time settled in the Carolinas, 
and the Redman saw himself year by year being driven 
further and further from his old hunting grounds; so year 
by year his anger grew. At first he had been friendly to the 
white man beeause he brought with him beads and copper 
ornaments and ‘‘fire water.’’ But now he began to hate 

him. 
At length the Indians in North Carolina plotted to kill 
all the white people. Many tribes of Indians dwelt round 
the settlements, but the chief among them were the Tus- 
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aroras. These Tusearoras now arranged with all the 
other tribes that early on the morning before the new moon 
they showd all with one accord, tomahawk and firebrand 
in hand, fall upon the Pale-faces and wipe them utterly 
from the face of the earth. 

From tribe to tribe the word was passed till hundreds 
knew the sceret. Bnt the Redman is silent and crafty, 
and neither by sign nor word did he betray it to the Pale- 
faces. 

Suspecting nothing, with perfect faith in their friend- 
ship, the white people allowed the Indians to come and go 
freely in their settlements. Then one night a great many 
appeared, asking for food. Still the white people had no 
suspicion of evil, and many Indians were allowed even 
to spend the right in their houses. 

The Pale-faces slept peacefully, but for the Redmen there 
was little rest. They waited impatiently for the dawn. 
At length the first streaks of light shivered across the sky, 
and from the woods came a loud fleree war whoop. It 
was answered by the Indians within the settlements, and 
with tornahawk in one hand and firebrand in the other 
they fell upon the still sleeping settlers. 

hey spared neither man nor woman, neither the old nor 
the young; and when they could find no more to slay they 
set fire to the houses. Then those who had hidden them- 
selves were forced to flee from the flames, only to fall 
beneath the tormahawk. The Swiss and Germans round 
New Berne and the Huguenots of Bath were the chief 
sufferers, 

But the wonder ig that any white men escaped. For 
their cruel work at an end, and the settlements nonght 
but faming ruins, the Indians marched through the woods 
secking any who had eseaped, gathering at length to a spot 
arranged beforehand. Here they drank ‘‘fire water,’’ re- 
joicng savagely over thelr victory. Then drunk with 
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brandy and with blood they staggered forth again to con- 
tinue their horrible labours. Fer three days the slaughter 
lasted, for Uuree days the forests re ng with terrifving war 
eries, and village after village was laid in ashes. Then too 
weary and too drunk for further effort, the Indiaus ceased 
their awful work. 

At first the white Jnen fie beer 
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Hundreds of the Indians were slain in battle, others were 
driven from fort to fort. But not for two years were they 
thoronghly subdued. Then at joni finding thornselves no 
match for the white men, those who were left fled from 
the province and jomed the Five Nations in New York, 
making from this time forward Six Nalions. 

In South Carolina too there was war with the Indians 
The Yamassees had been among the Indians who mar 
from South Carolina to fight against their brothers, 
Tusearoras. Yet a little Inter they too rose ¢ 
Pale-faces. 

Several causes led to the war, but it was chicihy brought 
vbout by the Spaniards who had a settlement at St. Augus- 
tine to the south of Carolina. They hated the Dritish, ‘and 
although the two econntries were now at peace the Spaniards 
did all they could to injure the British colonies in Aue “Vice 
and elsewhere. So now they sympathised with the Yamas- 
sees, both with their rea] and imaginary grievances, and 
encouraged them to rise against the British. 
 Seeretly and silently then the Redmen laid their plans. 
But this time the war did not burst forth entirely without 
warning. For when the Redman has truly given his faith 
and love nothing makes him false. 
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Now there was a chieftain named Sannte who had given 
his friendship to a Scotsman named Fraser, and he could 
not bear to think of his friend being slaughtered. So one 
day Sanute came to Fraser’s wife to warn her. 

“The British are all bad,’’ he said, ‘‘they will all go 
to an evil place. The Yamassees also will go there if they 
allow these Pale-faces to remain longer in the land. So 
we will slay them all. We only wait for the sign of a bloody 
stick which the Creeks will send. Then the Creeks, the 
Yamassees, and many other nations will join with the Span- 
iards to slay the British. So fly in all haste to Charleston. 
And if your own boat is not large enough I will lend you 
my canoe.’’ 

Mrs. Fraser was very much frightened when she heard 
Sanute speak like this. But when she told her husband he 
langhed at her fears. The idea that the Spaniards should 
join with the Indians against the British seemed to him 
quite absurd. 

*‘How can the Spaniards go to war with ns,’’ he said, 
‘while they are at peace with Great Britain?’’ 

**[ know not,’’? replied Sanute. ‘‘But the Spanish Gov- 
ernor has said that soon there will be a great war between 
the British and the Spaniards, and while we attack on land 
he will send great ships te block up the harbours, so that 

neither man nor woman may eseape.”’ 

Then laying his hand upon his heart Sanute implored his 
white friends to flee with all haste. ‘‘But if you are deter- 
mined to stay,’’ he added, ‘‘then I will take on myself one 
last office of friendship, and so that you may not be tor- 
tured T will slay you with my own hand.”’ 

Still Fraser doubted. But his wife was so terrified that 
he yielded to her entreaties. And gathering his goods to- 
gether he got into his eanoe with his wife and child, and 
paddled away to Charleston. 

Unfortunately in the hurry of departure Fraser either 
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forgot to warn his friends in the plantation near him, or 
they, being warned, disregarded it; and a few days later 
the slaughter began. At daybreak the signal was given, 
and at the sound of the war whoop the seemingly peaceful 
Indians were turned suddenly into ragip 3 demons who, 
with tomahawk and toreh in hand, sowed destruction ene 
ae around. So the land was filled with blood and wail- 

x, pleasant homesteads were laid in see a only ae 
of smouldering ashes marked where they had i been. 

But Governor Craven was one of the heat st "governors of 
his time. He was a man of action and cours ss as well as 
a wise ruler, and he quickly g gathered an army with which 
to mareh against the savages. The North C linen § too, 
remembering gratefully the help which South Carolina had 
given to them in their need, sent men. Soon the Yamassces 
and their friends were defeated and driven from the ie 
ince. They fled across the border and took refuge in Span - 
ish territory, where they were received with great rejoicing 
They might indeed have been heroes returning from a vie- 
torious eampaign, for the ehureh bells were rung and sa- 
Iutes were fired in their honour. 

The Yamassees were crushed, but they were not utterly 
conquered, from henceforth their hearts were filled with 
hatred against all the Carolinians. This hatred the Span- 
jards did their best to keep alive. They supplied the In- 
dians with weapons, and made them vallant with ‘‘fire- 
water.’’ Thus encouraged they broke across the borders in 
small scalping parties, seizing and slaying, often with un- 

spea oe aed, all those who dwelt in lonely places. 
These fravs were so unceasing, and so deadly, that at length 
hardly any one dared live in all the border region. 

Meanwhile the war against the Indians had cost a great 
deal of money. And as the Lords Proprietor made a good 
deal of money out of the colony, the settlers thought they 
might as well bear some of ‘he expense also. So they 
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sent messengers home to arrange this matter. But the 
Lords Proprietor seemed to eare little about their posses- 
sions exeept as a means of making money. And they re- 
fused to pay any of the cost of the war. This made the 
settlers angry. 

They had never liked the rule of the Lords Proprietor; 
now they were heartily tired of it and they refused to 
stand itlonger. King Wiliam JIT was now upon the throne, 
and the settlers asked him to make Sonth Carolina a Crown 
Colony. To this King William agreed. Ten years later 
North Carolina also beeame a Crown Colony, and the two 
Carolinas from henceforth continued to be separate states. 


CHAPTER ALIV 


# 


THE FOUNDING OF GEORGIA 


Sours Caroma extended as far as the River Savannah, and 
between that river and the Spanish settlement at St. An- 
gustine there stretched a great waste of country inhabited 
only by the Redmen who ever and anon made raids into 
Carolina. Southward from this the Spaniards claimed the 
land and called it Florida; but they made no effort to 
-eolonise the wilderness which stretched between Florida 
and the borders of South Carolina. So at length the idea 
of founding a British colony there oceurred to an English- 
man named James Oglethorpe. 

He was a truly great man, and in an age when men were 
ernel to each other out of mere thoughtlessness he tried to 
make people kinder to their fellows. 

In those days in England people could be imprisoned for 
debt. And if they could not pay they remained in prison 
often for years, and sometimes till they died. They were 
starved and tortured, loaded with fetters, locked up in 
filthy dungeons, herded together with thieves and murder- 
ers, or those suffering from smallpox and other loathsome 

diseases. It was horrible, but no one troubled about it. 
There had always been misery in the world, there always 
_would be, men thought, and no one had pity for prisoners. 

But now young Oglethorpe had a friend who was im- 
prisoned for debt, and, being treated in this horrible fash- 
ion, he died of smallpox. Oglethorpe’s generous heart was 
grieved at the death of his friend, and he began to enquire 
into the causes of it. The things he discovered were so 
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awful that he stood aghast with horror at the misery of 
the imprisoned debtors. And what was more he did not 
rest until he had made other people see the horror of it 
also. Soon there was an outery all over England, and some 
of the worst evils were done away with. 

Then the idea came to Oglethorpe that he would found a 
colony in America, where poor debtors who had regained 
their freedom might find a refuge and make a new start in 
life. He decided to found this colony to the south of South 
Carolina, so that it might not only be a refuge for the 
oppressed, but also form a buffer state between the Caro- 
linas and Spanish Florida. Se from George II Oglethorpe 
got a charter for the land lying between the Savannah and 
the Altamaha rivers, and in honour of the King the colony 
was called Georgia, 

Many well-to-do people were by this time inierested in 
his scheme. They gave him money for it, and he also got 
a large grant from Parliament. This was the first time that 
Parliament ever voted money to found a colony in America. 
Of all the thirteen colonies now founded Georgia alone 
received aid from the State. 

Trustees were appointed to frame the laws, and a kind 
of proprietory government was created. The colonists 
were to be granted all the liberties of Fnglishmen, but 
they were not to be allowed to frame the laws or take any 
part in the government. After twenty-one years the rule of 
the trustees was to come to an end, and Georgia was to 
become a Crown Colony. 

All these matters being arranged, men were sent round 
to visit the Jails, and choose from among the prisoners those 
who were really good men and who through misfortune, 
rather than roguery, found themselves in prison. The 
commissioners refused to take lazy or bad men, or those 
who, in going to Georgia, would leave wife or children in 
want at home, 
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Besides poor debtors these who were being persecuted 
heeause of their religion in any European State were invited 
to eone and Gnd a refuge in Georgia. No slavery was to 
be allowed, and the sale of rum was forbidden throughout 
the whole colony. For Oglethorpe knew how the Redman 
loved ‘‘fire-water’? and how bad it was for him, and he 
wanted the sett! ement of Georgia to be a blessing and not 
a eurse to the Redrnan, as well as to the white man. 

Soon far more people wanted fo go than Oglethorpe 
eould take. So crowds of poor wretches had to be turned 
away, bitterly disappointed that they could not go to this 
new land which, after their terrible sufferings, seemed to 
them a very paradise. 

The preparations took some time, and it was about the 
niiddle of November, 1732, when at length the dane hoisted 
her sails and turned her prow towards the west. There 
were about a hundred and twenty colonists on board with 
Oglethorpe as Governor, and it was nearly the end of Jan- 
uary when the colonists Ianded on the southern shores of 
the Savaunal and founded the town of the same name. 

One of the first things Oglethorpe did was lo make a 
treaty with the Indians, for he knew how greatly the peace 
and safety of the little colony depended on their friendship. 

There were eight tribes of Creek s who elaimed the land 
pon which Oglethorpe had settled. But before he allowed 
the colonists to land he himself went ashore and sought out 
the chieftain whose village was close to the spot he had 
chosen for his town. This chieftain was an old man of 
over ninety years, and at first he did not seem at all pleased 
at the idea of white men settling on his land. But Ogle- 
thorpe was kindly and friendly, he spoke gently to the old 
ehief, and scon won his consent to the settlement, and a 
promise of friendship. 

When then the colonists landed, instead of being greeted 
with a flight of arrows they were received with solemn cere- 
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mony, the braves coming down to the water’s edge to greet 
them. First came the Medicine Man carrying in either hand 
a fan made of white feathers as signs of peace and friend- 
ship. Behind him followed the chicftain and his squaw, 
with twenty or thirty braves, who filled the air with wild 
yells of welcome. 

When the Medicine Man reached Oglethorpe he paused, 
and, dancing round him, he swept him on every side with 
the white feather fans, chanting the while a tale of brave 
deeds. This done the chieftain next drew near, and in flow- 
ery words bade the White Chief and his followers welcome. 
Thus peacefully the settlement was begun. 

But Oglethorpe wanted to be friends with the other tribes 
round, so he asked Tomo-chi-chi, the old chieftain, to invite 
them to a conference. And a few months later they all 
came. Oglethorpe received them in one of the new houses 
built by the settlers, and when they were all solemnly 
seated an old and very tall man stood up and made a long 
speech. He claimed for the Creeks all the land south of 
the Savannah, 

‘‘We are poor and ignorant,’’ he said, ‘‘but the Great 
Spirit who gave the Pale-faces breath gave the Redmen 
breath also. But the Great Spirit who made us both has 
given more wisdom to the Pale-faces.”’ 

Then he spread his arms abroad and lengthened the 
sound of his words. ‘‘So we feel sure,’’? he eried, ‘that 
the Great Spirit who Hves in heaven and all around has 
sent you to teach us and our wives and ehildren. There- 
fore we give you freely the land we do not use. That is 
my thought and net mine alone but the thought of all the 
eight nations of the Crecks, And in token thereof we bring 
you gifts of skins which is our wealth.’’ 

Then one by one the chief men of each nation rose up 
and laid a bundle of buck skins at Oglethorpe’s feet. 

In return Oglethorpe gave each of the chiefs a coat and 
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hat trimmed with gold lace. Bach of the braves lkewise 
received some present, So a treaty of peace was signed, 
the Redmen proniising to keep the good talk in their hearts 
as long as the sum shone, or water ran in the rivers. And 


SO just and wise was Oglethorpe ip his dealings with 
the natives that in the carly days of the settlement there 


were no wars with the natives. 
Oglethorpe worked unceash igly for the good of the coal- 


ony. He kept no state, but s slept i na tent and ate the 
plainest of food, his every thought being given to the happi- 


ness of his people. And in return they loved him and 
ealled him father. If any one were sick he visited him, 


and when they quarrelled they came to him to settle their 
disputes. Yet he kept strict discipline and allowed neither 
drinking nor swearing. 

The work of the colony went on apace. About six weeks 
after the settlers landed some of the settlers from Charles- 
ton eame to visit Oglethorpe, and they were astonished to 
find how quickly things had got on. 

‘Tt is surprising,’’? one wrote, “‘to see how cheerfully 
the men work, considering they have not been bred to it. 
There are no idlers there. Fven the boys and girls do their 
parts. There are four houses already up, but none fn- 
ished... . He has ploughed up some land, part of which 
he has sowed with wheat. . . . He has two or three gardens, 
which he has sowed with divers sort of seeds... . “Ile was 
palisading the town round, . In short he has dene a vast 
deal of work for tle time, and I think his name justly de- 
serves to be immortalised.”’ 


eit 


But if Georgia had peace with the Indians it was far 
otherwise with the Spaniards. For the Spaniards were 
very angry with the British for daring to settle south of 


the Savannah. They vowed to root them out of America, 
and they set out to attack the little colony. 
But Oglethorpe was a daring soldier as well as a wise 
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statesrnan, and he succeeded in beating the Spaniards. It 
was at Frederica where the greatest battle took place. This 
town had been founded after Savannah and named Fred- 
erica in honour of Frederick, Prince of Wales. It was 
built on an island off the coast called St. Simon, and, being 
near the Spanish border, it was well fortified. At the 
little village of St. Simon which was at the south end of 
the island, there were barricades and a high wateh-tower 
where a constant watch was kept for ships. As soon as they 
were sighted a gun was fired, and a horseman sped off to 
the barracks with the news. 

Here one day in July, 1742, a great fleet of Spanish ves- 
sels came sailing. They made a brave show with their high 
painted prows and shining sails, and they brought five 
thousand men who vowed to give no quarter. 

Oglethorpe had but eight hundred men. Some were regu- 
lar soldiers, some were fierce Highlanders glad to have a 
chance of a shot at the Spaniards, and not a few were 
friendly Indians. But small though his force was Ogle- 
thorpe did not despair. He had sent to Carolina for help 
which he was sure would come if he eould but hold out for 
a few days. He thought, however, that the position at St. 
Simon was too dangerous. So he spiked his guns, destroyed 
all stores, and retreated to Frederica. 

The Spaniards soon landed and, taking possession of St. 
Simon, set out to attack Frederica. But they found it no 
easy matter, for the town was surrounded by dense and 
pathless woods. And struggling through them the Span- 
iards stumbled into marshes, or got entangled in the dense 
undergrowth until in their weariness they declared that 
not the Evil One himself could foree a passage through. 
Added to their other dificulties they were constantly har- 
assed by scouting parties of wild Indians, and almost as 
wild Highlanders, sent out from Frederica by Oglethorpe. 

But meanwhile no help appeared, and at length Ogle- 
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having discovered that the Spanish foree was 

ed, decided to make a sortie and surprise one part of 
it. So with three hundred chosen men he marched out one 
dark night, and stole silently through the woods until he 
had almost reached the enemy’s camp. 

Then suddenly a Frenchman who was with the little Brit- 

ish force discharged his musket, and fled towards the Span- 
ish camp. 
_ All hope of a surprise was at an end, and Oglethorpe 
returned hastily to the fort. But that the surprise had 
failed was not the worst. It was certain that the deserter 
would tell the Spaniards how weak the British were, and 
that thus heartened they would soon attack im force. 
Something, Oglethorpe decided, must be done to prevent 
that. 

So he wrote a letter in French addressing it to the French 
deserter. This letter was written as if coming from a 
friend. It begged the Frenchman to tell the Spaniards 
that Frederica was in an utterly defenceless state, and to 
bring them on to an attack. Or if he could not persuade 
them to attack at least he must persuade them to remain 

three days longer at Fort Simon. For within that time 
two thousand men would arrive from Carolina and six Brit- 
ish ships of war ‘(which he doubted not would be able » 
give a good account of themselves to the Spanish invaders.’ 
‘Above all things the writer bade the Frenchman beware 
of saying anything about Admiral Vernon, the British ad- 
miral who was coming against St. Augustine. He ended 
by assuring him that the British King w ould not forget 
such good services, and that he should be riehly rewarded. 

This letter Oglethorpe gave to one of the Span ish pris- 
-oners they had taken, who for a small sum of money and 
his liberty, promised to deliver if to the French deserter. 
But instead of doing that he gave it, as Oglethorpe had 
expected he would, to the leader of the Spanish army. 
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The French deserter at once denied all knowledge of the 
letter or its writer, but all the sarne he was fettered and kept 
a prisoner while the Spanish leaders held a council of war. 
They knew not what to do. Some thought that the letter 
was a ruse (as indeed it was) merely meant to deceive 
them. But others thonght that the British really bad them 
in a trap. And while they were thus debating by good 
luck some British vessels appeared off the coast. And 
thinking them to be the men-of-war mentioned in the letter 
the Spaniards Med in such haste that although they had 
time to set fire to the barracks at St. Simon they left be- 
hind them a great eannon and large stores of food and 
ammunilion. 

Thus was the little eolony saved from destruction. 

By his brave stand and clever ruse Oglethorpe had saved 
not only Georgia but Carolina too. Yet South Carolina 
had cause for shame, for her Governor had paid no heed 
to Oglethorpe’s call for help, and so far as he was eon- 
eerned Georgia right lave been wiped out. He indeed 
eared so little about it that when the governors of the 
other more northerly colonies wrote to Oglethorpe thank- 


ing and praising him he did not join with them. But much 


to lis disgust, seeing their Gevernor so lax, some of the 
people of South Carolina themselves wrote to Oglethorpe 
to thank him. 

lt was very ce riain,’? they wrote, ‘Shad the Spaniards 
succeeded in those attempts against your Excellency they 
would also have entirely destroyed us, laid our province 

waste and desolate, and filled our habitation with waste 
ea slaughter. We are very seusible of the great protec 
tion and safety we have long enjoyed, by your Excellency — 
being to the southwards of us, and keeping your armed — 
sloops ernising on the coasts, whieh has seenred our trade 
and fortunes more than all the ships of war ever stationed © 
at Charleston. But more by your late resolution against 
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the Spaniards when nothing could hay 
ruin, next to the Providence of 
Exeelleney’s singular eondnet, ; 
vader your command, 
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be contented without rum and slaves, and in 1749 both 
were allowed. <A few years later the trustees gave up their 


1752 claims and Georgia became a Crown Colony, and the people 
Gergia —_ were given the right to vote and help to frame the laws 


Colony under which they had to live. 


PART V: STORIES OF THE FRENCH IN 
AMERICA 


CHAPTER ANLV 
HOW THE MISSISSIPPI WAS DISCOVERED 


Wier the shores of the Atlantic from Nova Seotia te 
Yeorgia were being claimed and peopled by the British 

another and very different nation laid claim also to the 
mighty continent. Before Jamestown was founded the 
French had already set foot upon the St. Lawrence. Long 
before the Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Plymouth the flag 
of Franee was floating from the citadel of Quebce; and 
the French laid claim to the whole of Canada. 

But the French and the British claimed these new lands 
in very different ways. The Englishmen came secking 
freedom and a new home. The Frenchmen came seeking 
adventure. The Englishman painfully felled trees and 

cleared land, toiling by the sweat of his brow for the com- 
fort of a home. The Frenchman set up erosses on the 
edge of pathless forests, claiming unknown lands for God 
and his King. Ile came as missionary, trader and adven- 
‘turer rather than as farmer. And, led on by zeal for 
religion or desire for adventure, he pushed hig settlements 
far into the wilderness. 

So, long years went by. All along the Atlantic esasts 
_gpread fertile fields and fair homesteads. The British were 
-eontent to live on the lands which they had cleared and 
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tilled, and no adventurer sought to know what lay beyond © 
the blue mountain range which shut him from the West. 

Far otherwise was it with the French. Priests and traders 
were both full of a desire for conquest and adventure. 
Many of them indeed were so driven by the roving spirit — 
that they left the towns altogether and lived alone among — 
the forests, tracking the wild animals, and only coming 
to towns to sel] the skins, and get provisions. 

These trappers brought back with them many strange 
tales of the forests and unknown wilds. They spoke of 
the Mississippi or ‘‘great water’? of which the Indians 
fold marvellous tales. And at length it seemed to their 
hearers that this great water could be no other than the 
long sunght passage to India and the Hast. 

Many people, fired by these tales, went in seareh of this — 
great water. Two priests named Marqnette and Joliet 
were the first to discover it.* For many miles they floated 
down the Mississippi. On either side stretched endless — 
forests and plains of waving grass, haunts of wild animals — 
and of the Indians,—almost as wild. On they went, past 
the mouth of the yellow Missouri, on still till they eame to — 
the river Arkansas. At last, sure that the great river 
went southward and not westward as they had supposed, 
they decided to return. 

It had been easy enongh floating down, but now they 
had to battle agamst the stream, and it was only after 
weeks of toil that they at length reached Canada again 
with their news. 

When he heard their story another adventurer name 
René Robert Cavelier Sieur de la Salle beeame eager t 


*The Spanish explorer, Ferdinand de Soto, in 1641, came upon the Mi 
sissippl hy accident probably somewhere near the bonndaries of the prese 
states of Tennessee and Mississippi, and after his death bis followers sa 
down to its mouth. Ent little eame of his discevery, nor was it then comne 
with the great river which took its rise more than two thousand miles farth 
north, 
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ke eertain of their discovery, and follow the river all 
way o ie a 


) irney 8 canoes, s so he Boil: a tee on w hich he dalled 


he Griffin. It was the first ship which had been seen 
y the Indians round Lake Erie, and in amazement and 
ear they came to stare at if. In their ignorant terror 
ey would have destroyed it had not eareful wateh been 
ept. 

From the very beginning of his expedition La Salle 
found many difficulties. But at length they all seemed 
to be overcome, and he set out with his friend, Dlenri de 
Tonty, and about forty men. 

Tonty was a man of courage, as bold and ae 
gs La Salle himself. He was, too, much feared by the 
ndians, who thought him a great Medicine Man. For 
hile fighting in Europe he had had one hand shot off. 
Sut he had replaced it with an iron hand, which he always 
wore covered with a glove. The fadians did not know 
this, and onec or twice when they had been troublesome 
he had brought them to order by knocking them down with 
his hand. Not knowing the seeret of it they marvelled 
greatly at his strength, and, fearing him accordingly, ealled 
him Iron Hand. 
One of La Salle’s great difficulties was lack of money. 
So before leaving the great lakes he collected a quantity 
f furs. Then he sent back the Griffin and hall! f his men, 
vith orders to sell these furs, and return with supphes 
r the expedition as quickly as: possible. With the rest 

his men La Salle journeyed on to the head of Lake 
ichigan in canoes. 
It was no easy journey, for storms swept the lake. The 
aves tossed their frail canoes hither and thither so that 
ey were often in danger of drowning. They were 
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harassed, too, by unfriendly Indians. At length, worn out 
by fatigue, starving with cold and hunger, they reached 
the appointed place to await the return of the Griffin. 

But the Griffin never came. In vain La Salle scanned 
the grev waters. Day after day passed, and no white 
sail flecked the dreary expanse. The Grifin was never 
heard of more. 

With a heavy heart La Salle at length gave up the weary 
wateh, and decided to go on with such men and supplies 
as he had. But with every step fresh difficulties arose. 
La Salle had many enemies, and they did their best te 
hinder and hamper him. His own men were discontented 
and mutinons. They had no love for their jieader, no 
enthusiasm for the expedition, and the hardships and dan- 
gers of the way made them sullen. 

They were half starved and worn out with fatigue; all 


‘they wanted was to get back to a comfortable life. They 


were sick of the wilderness and its hardships. Added te 
this the Indians told them bloodeurdling tales of the terrors 
of the ‘‘Father of Waters.’? It was a raging torrent of 
whirlpools, they said, full of poisonous serpents and loathly 
monsters. Those who ventured on it would never return, 

This wag more than the men could face. They chose 
rather the possibility of death among the Indians and 
the wilderness to its certainty among such horrors, and 
some of them ran away. 

Depressed by this desertion La Salle resolved to camp 
for the rest of the winter. So on the banks of the river 
Tilineis he built a fort which he called Creve-Ceeur, of 
Heart-break. 

But La Salle’s brave heart was not yet broken. And 
here he began to build a new ship in which to sail down 
the Mississippi. There was wood in plenty around, and the 
work was begun. But many things, such as sails and. 
rigeing, which were necessary for the ship the wildernes 
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when he received a letter from Tonty. From this he 
learned that soon after he had left nearly all his men 
had mutinied. They had rifled the stores and demolished 
the fort; then, throwing into the river everything they 
eould not carry, had made off, Only three or four had re- 
mained faithful. With these Tonty was now alone in the 
wilderness. 

This staggering news only made La Salle more eager 
to set out, for he conld not leave his brave friend thus 
helpless. So once more the toilsome journey was begun. 
But when Heart-break was reached, La Salle found no 
friend to welcome him. All around there was nothing but 
silence and desolation, and ghastly ash-strewn ruins. The 
unfinished ship, ike some vast skeleton, huge and gaunt, 
alone bore witness that white men had once been there. 

Still Ua Salle would not despair. He spent the winter 
making friends with the Indians and searching earnestly 
for some trace of Tonty. The winter was unusually severe, 
the whole land was covered with snow ard both La Salle 
and some of his men becarne snew-blind for days. But at 
last with the melting of the snows light and joy came 
to him. The blindness passed, Tonty was found. 

Onee again the friends met. Each had a tale to tell, 
a tale of bitter disappointments and defeats. Yet in spite 
of all the blows of fortune La Salle would not give in. 
Once more he set about making preparations for the ex- 
pedition. But now he gave up the idea of building a ship, 
and decided to trust to canoes alone. 

Tt was mid-winter when all was ready. The rivers were 
frozen hard. So, placing their canoes on sledges, the men 
dragged them over the ice. As they went southward and 
spring came on, the ice melted and would no longer bear 
them. The stream was soon filled with Hoating masses — 
of broken ice, so they were obliged to land and wait until 
it had melted. 
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Then onee more they set out. Every day now they 
drifted farther and farther into the heat of summer. The 
sun shone softly throngh the overhanging trees, the river 
banks were gay with flowers, and bright plumaged birds 
Hashed through ie sunlight. After the tortures of the 
past winters this green and _ land seamed a very 
paradise. So on th e adventurer 
mman bad passed before; and 
month of the righty river and siood upon tl 
Gulf of Mexico. 

And here, while wondering savags th 
handful of white men claimed all ag mv id throu Hoe w oi 
they had passed for their King. T 
wilderness was awakened for the f 
Latin chants. Guns were fired, aud to the shouts of “God 
save the King,’”’ a pillar was set up. On ib were graven 
the arms of France and the wards, ‘‘ Louis the G re 
of France and Navarre, reigns; 9th April, | 

Then standing beside the pillar, drawn sw a im Rand, 
ina lond voice lia Salle claimed the laud for his King. 

**In the Name of the most high, mighty, invineible, and 
victorious Prinec, Louis the Great, by the Grace of God 
King of France and of Navarre,’’ he eried, ‘‘I do vow take 
possession of this country of Lo uisiana, the seas, pe hours, 
ports, bays, and neighbouring straits, and all illons 
oo provinces, cities, towus, villages, mines, ae 

fisheries, streams, and rivers within the said Juouisiana, 
from the mouth of the great river St. Louis along the river 
Mississippi and the rivers which flow there into from its 
souree to Us mouth.’’ 

As La Salle ceased speaking once more the air was 
rent with shouts of ‘‘God save the King,’’ and the thunder 
of guns. A cross was placed beside the pillar, a Latin 
lyvinn was sung; once more ‘‘God save the King”? rang out 
upon the still air, and the ceremony was over. 
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To France an enormous possession had been added. 
For La Salle claimed for France the greatest part of 
what is now the United States of America. Over all that 
lay between the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies the sceptre 
of Lonis of France was stretched out. 

But such a realm could not be held by the mere singing — 
of hymns and planting of crosses. La Salle himself had — 
no idea how vast a province he had claimed. But even he © 
realised that it could not be held by words and ceremonies. © 
He had, however, his dreams of how it might be done. In 
imagination he bnilt a great city at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Upon the broad bosom of the river he saw 
vessels pass to and fro, carrying all the trade of Canada 
from north to south. And all along its course forts were 
built. These were to serve for trading stations and also 
as fortresses against the ever-eneroaching British. Thus 
if his dream came true Northern and Southern New France 
would be united, and wealth and glory be added to the — 
erown of Louis. 

So with his great plan in his head La Salle turned home- 
ward. Many dangers and difficulties met him on the way. 
But through famine, sickness, treachery and many perils 
he struggled onward, and at length reached Quebee. 

From there he set sail for France, impatient to tell 
the King all that he had done, lay his great plan before 
him, and bee his help. 

Louis was quite ready to listen to La Salle. He gave 
him all and more than he asked. And before long La 
Salle onee more sailed joyfully across the seas with a little — 
fleet of four ships laden with colohists, and with avery 
thing necessary for the building of his city. - 

The plan was to sail direet to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and make a settlement there as the first step in 
Lia Salle’s grand scheme. But from the beginning every 
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Name of the most high, mighty, invincihle, 
Sea Pe Lous the Great, by the 
and vietoricus Prince Louis the Great, by the 
we of God, King of France and Navarre . . 
now take possession of this country of 
ane.” 
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thing went wrong. On the way out La Salle quarrelled 
with the other offeers. One of the ships laden with pro- 
visions and tools for the eolony was captured by the Span- 
iards; another, filled with nearly all the remaining stores, 
was wreeked, and—worst of all—La Salle could not find 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Approaching it from the 
sea it was quite a different matter fron ym sailing down from 
source y mouth. And coming to it from the sea La Salle 
could not recognise the place, id sailed some lnindred 
miles beyond. 

When at length they landed the colonists were already 
dis ae and they set to work fo build their little town 
in a hopeless, listless fashion. Als ill and died; 
others wandered away into the foresis, and were never 
heard of more. Misery after misery fell upon the settlers. 
Their numbers dwindled day by day, and 
years searee forty of the two bund 
set sail from France remaimed. 

Despair seized them all and their one desire was to 
return to France. But how? They were utterly alone, 
forsaken and forgotten. In vain they scanned 
waters of the bay. No ship ever appeared. 

Of all the company La Salle alone remained cheerfe 
and courageous. It was he alone who saved the others 
from utter despair. And at length, seeing no other way, 
he determined once more to take the long weary jour 
back to Canada, and bring help from there to the starving 
colony. 

So one January morning the forlorn little company 
gathered within the walls of the fort, and those who were 
_to set ont on the desperate adventure said farewell to 
those who were to stay behind and await their return. IL 
_was not easy to say whose lot was the harder. Words 
tender and sad were said, tears fell, and hand clung to 
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hand, for a dread foreboding hung over the little company 
that they would never meet again. : 

The last words were said, the last handshake given, and 
the adventurers trudged away on their long, long journey. — 
They were a weather-worn, threadbare company, fantas- — 
tically dressed in garments they had fashioned for them-_ 
selves out of skins of animals, old sails and other oddments. 
Their clothes, thongh quaint, were serviceable enough, but 
their lack of boots was yet another misery added to the 
many which they had to endure on their long mareh. But 
in spite of every hardship Tua Salle remained undaunted 
and confident of success. 

Not so his men. Some of them, though not all, had 
grown to hate him as the cause of all their misfortunes, 
and now as day by day their sufferings grew greater, their 
hatred strengthened. At length there was mutiny in the 
“amp, and one morning one of the mutineers, skulking 
in the bushes, shot at La Salle from behind and killed him. 

As their dead leader lay upon the ground the mutineers 
gathered round rejoicing. But their rage was not yet 
sated, and to show their hatred and contempt they bru- 
tally stripped the body naked, and left it to he unburied 
among the bushes, a prey to wild beasts. Thus in misery 
and failure the life of this great pioneer ended. 

The mutineers now continued their journey, but they 
began to quarrel among themselves, and the ringleader _ 
wag killed. What became of the others is not known. The — 
few who had not been concerned in the murder journeyed — 
on to Canada, which, after many adventures and hard- : 
ships, they reached at length. From there they crossed to 
France to tell their woful tale, and beg King Louis to 
send help to the starving colony. But Lonis would send ~ 
no aid, and the colony of St. Louis was blotted ont. Some 
time after La Salle left it was attacked by Indians. Nearly 
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all were slain, and the few who escaped were scattered 
among the Indian tribes. 

Yhus ended La Salle’s splendid dream in the blackness 
of utter failure. But the failure was only for the time 
' 


being. La Salle had given Ms countrymen a magnificent 
idea. He had pointed out the way to them, and others 
walked in ut. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


KING WILLIAMS WAR AND QUEEN ANNE’S WAR 


Ar this time in Europe France and Britain were at war. 
When King William came to take possession of Britain 
James Il ran away to France. The King of Franee re- 
ecived him kindly, and soon declared war upon Willam. 
The war was fought not only in Europe but in America 
also, and it is known in America as King William’s War, 
because Wilham was King of Great Britain at the time. 
t was the beginning of a fierce struggle between British 
and French for possession of the vast continent of Amer- 
ieca—a struggle which was to last for seventy years; a 
strugele in which not only the white people but the Indians 
also took part, some fighting for the British, some for the 
French. 

At this time Frontenac was Governor of Canada. He 
was one of the greatest nobles of France and lived sur- 
rounded with state and splendour. Proud and haughty 
and of a fery temper, with white men he quarrelled often, 
but he knew better than any other how to manage 
the Indians, and they feared him as they feared no white _ 
ruler who caine either before or after him. He would 
not allow the chiefs to call him brother as other governors _ 
had done. They were his children; to them he was the 
Great Father. Yet if need be he would paint his face, 
dress himself in Indian elothes, and, tomahawk in hand, 
lead the war dance, yelling and leaping with the best of © 
them. 

King Louis now gave Frontenae orders to seize New 
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York so that the French might have access to the Hudson 
River, and a port open all the year round and not frozen 
up for montlis at a time like Quebec. 

So Frontenac made ready his forces. He gathered three 
armies and sent them by different ways to attack the 
British. But few of these forces were regular soldiers. 
Many of them were Indians, still more were coureurs de 
ois, wild bush-rangers who dressed and lived more like 
ndians than like white men, and were as fearless, and law- 
ess, and learned in the secrets of the forest as the Indians. 
‘These armies set ont in the depth of winter. French 
and Indian alike were smeared with war-paint and deeked 
with feathers. Shod with snow shoes they sped over the 
snow, dragging light sledges behind them laden with food. 
For twenty-two days they journeyed over plains, through 
orest, actoss rivers, but at length one of the armies 
eached the village of Scheneetady, the very farthest out- 
post of New York. 

_ The people had been warned of their danger. but they 
paid no heed. They did not believe that the danger was 
real. So secure indeed did they feel that the gates were 
left wide open, and on cither side for sentinels stood two 
snow men. 

In all the village there was no sound, no light. Every 
one was sleeping peacefully. Then suddenly through the 
stillness there rang the awful Indian war whoop. 

In terror the villagers leaped from their beds, but before 
hey could seize their weapons they were struck down. 
Jeither man, woman nor child was spared, and before the 
sun was high Schenectady was a smoking, blood-stained 
ruin. 
The other parties which Frontenac had sent out also 
used terrible havoc. They surprised and burned many 
lages and farros, slaughtering and carrying prisoner 
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the inhabitants. Thus all New England was filled with 
bloodshed and terror. 

But these horrors instead of making the British give 
in made them determined to attack Canada. New York 
and the Colonies of New Hngland joined together and 
decided to make an attack by land and by sea. 

But what, with mismanagement, sickness, and bickerings 
among the various colonies, the land attack ecarse to noth- 
ing. It was left for the flect fo conquer Canada. 

The httle New England fleet was commanded by Sir 


William Pluips, a bluff, short-tempered sailor. He sailed 


up the St. Lawrenee and anchored a little below Quebec. 
Then the watching Frenchmen saw a small boat put 
olf, flying a white fag. As it neared the shore some 
zanoes went out to meet it and found that it was bringimg 
a young British officer with a letter for Count Frontenae. 
The officer was allowed to land, but first his eyes were 
blindfolded, Then as he stepped on shore a soldier seized 
each arm, and thus he was led through the streets. 
(juebee is built on a height, and the streets are steep 
and narrow, sometimes being nothing more than flights 
of steps. And now, instead of being taken directly to the 
Governor, the young officer was dragged up and down 
these steep and stony streets. Now here, now there, he 


was led, stumbling blindly over stones and steps, and fol- 


ee by a LENSER) sie: erowd, who told him it was 

a game of blind man’s buff. 

At last, thitioushly bewildered and exhausted, be was 
led Into is eastle, and the bandage was suddenly taken 
from his eyes. Confused and dazzled by the bright light 
he stood for a moment gazing stupidly about hin. 

3efore him, haughty and defiant, stood Frontenac sur- 
rounded by his officers. Their splendid uniforms glittered 


my § 


with gold and silver lace, their wigs were enrlea and pow- 
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dered, their hats were decked with feathers, as if for a 
ball rather than for war. 

For a moment the young Englishman stood abashed he- 
fore them. Then, reeovering himself, he handed his « 
mander’s letters to Frontenac. 

The letter was written in Magli sh, buf an interpreter 
read it aloud, translating it ints French. In haughty tan- 
puage if dernanded the surrender of Quebee, in the name 
of William and Mary, within an hour. 

When the reading was ®nished the officer pulled his 
watch out of his pocket, and held if towards Frontenac. 

**T eannot see the time,’’ said he 

“Tt is ten oe! eee *? replied the Ens 
I must have your answer.” 

Frontenac’s eee grew dark with anger. 
had held himself in check, but new his wrath 

**By heaven,’’ he cried, ‘‘T will not keep you w: mer 80 


elishman “By eleven 


long. Tell your general that I do not acknowledge King 
William. The Prinee of Orange who ealls litical! SO is 
a usurper. I know of no King of Bnelan id save King 


James.’ 

The Englishinan was quite taken aback by Frontenae’s 
vehemence. He felt he could not go back to his leader 
with such an answer. 

“Will you give me your answer in writing?’ 

‘“No,’’ thundered Frontenac, ‘‘I will anewer your gen- 
eral with the mouths of my eannon only. Let him do his 
best, and I will do mine.”’ 

And with this answer the [En de ora was foreed to be 
eontent. Onee more his eyes were blindfolded, and ele 
he was jostled and hustled through the streets until he 
reached his boat. 

When Phips received Frontenac’s proud answer he pre- 
pared to attack. But he was no match for the herce old 
lion of a Frenchman. The New Englanders were brave 
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enough, but they had little discipline, and, worse still, they 
had no leader worthy of the name. They spent shot and 
shell uselessly battering the solid rock upon which Quebec 
is built. Their aim was bad, and their guns so small that 
even when the balls hit the mark they did little damage. 

At length, having wasted most of their ammunition in a 
useless cannonade, the British sailed away. The men were 
dejected and gloomy at their fuilure. Many of their ships 
had been sorely disabled by the French guns, and on the 
way home several were wrecked, And as the others strug- 
gled homeward with their tale of disaster New England 
was filled with sadness and dismay. 

The attack on Canada had been an utter failure. Yet 
had Phips but known it Quebee was almost in his grasp. 
For although there were men enough within the fortress 
there was little food. And even before he sailed away the 
pangs of hunger had made themselves felt. 

For seven years more the war lingered on, but now it 
chiefly consisted of border raids and skirmishes, and the 
New Englanders formed no more designs of conquering 
Canada. And at length in 1697, with the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, King William’s War came to an end. 

In 1701 James, the exiled King of Britain, died; and 
Louis of France recognised his son James as the rightful 
King of Britain. This made King William angry. Louis 
also placed his grandson, the Duke of Anjou, on the throne 
of Spain. This made King William and the British people 
still more angry. For with a French King on the throne 
of Spain they thought it very kely that France and Spain 
might one day be joined together and become too powerful. 
So King William again declared war on France, but before 
the war began he died. 

Queen Mary’s sister Anne now became Queen; she car- 
ried on the war already declared. This war brought fight- 
ing in America as well as in Europe. In America it is 
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ealled Queen Anne's War, and in Europe the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

This war was carried on in much the same fashion as 
the last. There were Indian massacres, sudden § allies, at- 
tacks by land and sea. But this time the British were 
more determined. And although another attack on Quebce 
fuiled, Just as the attack made by Phips had failed, one 
on Nova Scotia sneceeded, 

In the South, too, the Spaniards were defeated at 
Charleston. Taken altogether the British had ies best of 
the fighting. And when at length peace was made by the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 Nova Seotia, Ne: Moundiaia, 
and the Hudson Bay Territory were given up to the Brit- 
ish. Thus both in west and north the British enclosed the 
French possessious. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 


Berne thus eneroached upon by the British the French 
becaine more determined to shut them out from the south. 
Already twelve years after La Salle’s death another at- 
tempt had been made to found a town at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and this time the attempt was successful. 

This time the expedition was led by Pierre Le Moyne, 
Sieur d’Tberville. 

With two ships he sailed out from France and, after 
some trouble, found the mouth of the Mississippi. He did 
not, however, build lus fort here, but on the coast of what 
is now the State of Mississippi. Then, leaving one of his 
officers and his brother in command, he sailed home again 
to Franee. 

While d’Therville was away his brother Bienville started — 
on an expedition to explore the Mississippi. And he soon_ 
discovered that the French had taken possession none too_ 
soon, for not far from where New Orleans now stands” 
he fell in with a British ship. On board were a lot of 
Brenech Hueuenoct families who had come to found a settle- 
ment on the Mississippi. Bienville talked to the captain, 
who told him that this was one of three ships sent out 
from England by a company formed of Huguenots and 
Englishmen who intended to found a colony on the Mis- 
sissippi. They were not sure, however, whether they were 
on the Mississipp: or not. 

Bienville at onee assured them that they were not, bu 
were instead on a river which belonged to Louis of France, 

34 
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here already the French had several settlements. The 
British captain believed what le was told and, much to 
the Frenchmen’s delight, turned back. Just at the spot 
where this took place the river makes a bend, and because 
of this it was given the name of English Bend, by which 
ame it is known to this day. 

D'Therville only stayed long enoug thin Franee to gather 
more colonists and returned at onee to Louisiana, where 
he fonnded two more towns along the coast. But the colo- 
nists sent out by Louis were of the lowest. Many of them 
vere little more than rogues and vagabonds. The mere off- 
scourings of the towns, they were idle and extravagant, and 
the colony did not prosper. 

Instead of putting gold into Louis’ pockets, as he had 

2oped, he had constantly to pour it out fo maintain the 
iolony. Of that Louis soon grew tired. Besides this he 
ratited all the money he could gather to carry on the war 
Queen Anne’s War), which was still raging. So, in 1712, 


1g. 
é handed Louisiana over to a wealthy merchant named 
rozat to make what he could out of it. 

Such great power was given to this merehant that he 
8 little less than a king. Ile had every monopoly. No- 
dy in the colony could buy or sell the smallest ne 
thout his permission, and every one had to work for 
im and not for themselves. But the people were by no 
neans willing workers. They were, said one of their 
riests, “‘nearly all drunkards, gamblers, blasphemers and 
oes of everything that was good,’’ and when they found 
hat they were expected to work merely tv put money into 
lie proprictor’s poeket they would not work at all. 

So very soon Crozat found he could make nothing ont 
the colony. And after some vain efforts to make it 
he gave up his charter, and Louisiana.once more be- 
2 a royal possession, 

Meanwhile France itself was in sore straits for money. 
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Louis XIV, that magnificent and extravagant monarch, 
had died and left his country beggared and in want. The 
Duke of Orleans now rnled as Regent for little Louis XV. 
He was at his wit’s end to know where to find money, 
when a clever Scots adventurer named John Law eame to- 
him with a new and splendid idea. This was to use paper 
money instead of gold and silver. The Regent was greatly 
taken with the idea, and he gave Law leave to issue the 
paper taoney. It was quite a good idea lad it been kept. 
within bounds. Bat it was not kept within bounds. All 
France went mad with eagerness to get some of the paper 
money which was, they thought, going to make them rich 
forever, 

Besides issuing paper money Law started what was 
known as the Mississippi Scheme or Company of the Indies. - 
Louisiana, which bad been received back from Crozat, was 
handed over to Jolm Law, who undertook to settle the 
eountry, and work the gold and silver mines which were 
supposed to be there. 

Law began at once to fll all France with stories of Lonis- 
jana and its delights. Gold and silver mines, he said, had 
been discovered there which were so rich that they eould 
never be used wp. Lumps of gold lay about everywhere, 
and one might have them for the picking up. As for silver, 
at was so common that it had little value except to be used 
for paving the streets. Tn proof of these stories lumps of 
gold said to have come from Louisiana were shown in the 
shops of Paris. 

As to the climate, it was the most perfect on earth It 
was never too hot, and never too cold, but always warm 
and sunny. The soil was so fertile that one had bul to 
seratch if to produce the finest crops. Delicious fruits 
grew everywhere, and might be gathered all the yea 
round. The meadows were made beautiful, and the ai 
scented, with the loveliest of flowers. In fact Louisian 
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was painted as an earthly paradise, where nothing the 
heart could desire was lacking. 

People believed these stories. And, believing them, it 
was not wonderful that they desired to possess for them- 
selves some of these delights. So, rich and poor, high and 
_low, rushed to buy shares in the Company. The street 
_in Paris where the offees of the Company were was choked 
_from end to end with a struggling erowd. The rich brought 
their hundreds, the poor their scanty savings. Great lords 
and ladies sold their lands and houses in order to have 
money to buy more shares. The poor went ragged and 
hungry in order to scrape together a few penee. Peers 
and merehants, soldiers, priests, fine ladies, 
statesmen, labourers, all jostled together, and 
buy the magie paper whicl +h would make them 1 ch anc 
happy beyond belief. Fortunes were made and jot in a 
day. Some who had been rich found themselves penniles: 
others who liad always lived in poverty found the 
suddenly rolling in wealth which they did not ee how 
to use. 

And John Law was the wizard whose magie wand had 
ereated all these riches. He was flattered and courted by 
every one. ‘The greatest prinees in the land eame to beg 


Za 


favours of him. They came to him to beg, and he treated. 


them haughtily as beggars, and bade them wait. 

Day by day, and month hy month, the madness increased, 
and the gigantic bubble grew larger and larger. Tienville, 
meanwhile, who had heed deprive A of his governership, was 
once more made Governor of Louisiana. With a company 
of settlers he returned a gar to the colony, and he at once 
set about building a eapital, which, in honour of the Regent, 
he called New Orleans. Thea nlaee he chose for his eapital 
‘was covered with forest. So Sales any building could be 


}, 


done fifty men were set to fell the trees and clear a space. 
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And then the first foundations of the new great city of 
New Orleans were laid. 

But still the colony did not prosper. For the colonists 
were for the most part rogues and vagahonds, sent there 
by force, and kept there eqnally by forec. They looked 
upon Louisiana as a prison, and tried constantly to escape 
from it. 

Meanwhile no ships laden with gold and gems reached 
France, for no gold mines had ever been discovered. 
Then people began to grow tired of waiting. Some of them 
began to suspeet that all the stories of the splendours of 
Louisiana were not true, and they tried to sell their paper 
money and paper shares, and get back the gold which they 
had given for them. Soon every one wanted to sell, and 
no one wanted to buy. The value of the paper money fell 
and fell, until it was worth less than nothing. People 
who had thought themselves millionaires found themselves 
beggars. Law, who had been flattered and courted, was 
now hated and cursed. And in terror of his hfe he fled 
from Franee to die miserably in Italy a few years later. 

As to Louisiana a new set of stories were told of it. 
Now it was no longer described as a sort of earthly para- 
dise, but as a place of horror and misery. It was a land 
of noisome marsh and gloomy forest, where prowled every 


‘imaginable evil beast. At certain times of the year the 


river flooded the whole land, so that the people were obliged 
to take refuge in the trees. There they lived more like mon- 
keys than men, springing from tree to tree In search of 
food. The sun was so hot that it could strike a man dead 
as if with a pistol. This was ealled sunstroke. Luscious 
fruits indeed grew around, but they were all poisonous, 
and those who ate of them died in agonies. In fact Louis- 
jana was now pictured as a place to be shunned, as a place 
of punishment. ‘‘Be good or I will send you to the Mis- 
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sissipp’? was a threat terrible enough to make the naugh- 
tiest child obedient. 

The Mississippi bubble burst,—but still France elung to 
Louisiana. Onee again if beeainc a royal province, and 
at length after long years of struggle it began to prosper. 
Lhe Freneh had thus two great ce 


‘es of power In Amer- 
iea, one at Quebec amid the pine trees and snows of the 
North, and one at New Orleans amid the palm {trees and 
sunsiime of the South And between the two fort after 
fort was built, until gradually north and south were united. 
Thus La Salle’s dream eame true. 

It was during the time of } peace afte i ie end of Queen 


Anne’s War that the Frene : had thus strengthened their 
They 


hold on America and joined Canada wad oa. 
had also built a strong fortress on ae Island of Cape 
Breton which commanded the month of the St. Bia hile 
This fortress was called Lowisbure eo honour 

st be: 


Louis, and if was the strongest and best f 
whole of New France. The walls were solid 


bristled with more than a hundred eannon. 


both wide and deep. Indeed the French belic xf this 
tort was so strong that no power on earth could take i. 
But the days of peace sped fast. Soon onec re Eh 


rope was ablaze with war, France and Br ty aL 
opposite sides. In Iurope this war is ealled the War of 
the Austrian Succession, because if was liraught on by a 
quarrel among the nations of Hurope as to who shoulc 
sueceed to the throne of Austria. In Ameriea it is called 
King George’s War, as King George IT was King of Brit- 
ain at the time. 
Like the other wars before it, it was fo 
as well as in Europe. The chief event in America was 
the capture of Louisburg. That redoubtable fortress which 
it was thought would hold off any attack, y jeld ed after six 
Bee 


weeks to an army cluefly composed of New Iugiand farm- 
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ers and fishermen, and led by a Maine merchant who had 
no knowledge of war. 

When the news that Louisburg was taken reached New 
Iingland the people rejoiced. Bells were rung, cannons 
were fired and bonfires blazed in all the chief towns. In 
England itself the news was received with surprise and 
delight, and Pepperell, the merchant-soldier, was made a 
baronet and could henceforth call himself Sir William 
Pepperell. 

But when the French heard that they had lost their 
splendid American fortress they were filled with dismay. 
One after another three expeditions were sent to reeap- 
ture if, but one after another they miscarried. And when 
at length peace was agrced upon Louisburg was still in 
the hands of the New Englanders. The peace which was 
now signed is called the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. By it, 
it was agreed that each side should give back all its con- 
quests, so that after all the terrible loss and bloodshed 
neither side was one whit the better, 

The New Englanders had been greatly delighted at their 
conquest of Louisburg. The French, on the other hand, 
were greatly grieved, and when terms of peace were dis- 
eussed Louis AV insisted that Louisburg should be re- 
stored. ‘That cannot be,’’ said King George. ‘‘It is not 
mine to give, for it was taken by the people of Boston.”’ 

The French, however, were firm. So King George gave 
way, and Louisburg was restored to France, and Madras, 
in India, which the French had taken, was in exchange re- 
stored to Britain. When the New Hnglanders heard of it, 
they were very angry. Madras was nothing to them; it was 
but a “petty factory’? on the other side of the globe; while 
Louisburg was at their very doors, and of vast import- 
ance to their security. They had to obey and give it back. 
But they did so with bitterness in their hearts against a 
King who cared so little for their welfare. 


CHAPTER ALVIII 


HOW A TERRIBLE DISASTER BEFELL THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


We have now seen something of the great struggle between 
French and British for the continent of America. War 
after war broke out, peace after peace was signed. But 
each peace was no more than a truce, and even whien the 
noise of cannon ecased there was nearly always war with 
the Redman, for he took sides and fonght for Freneh or 
British. And as years went past the struggle grew ever 
more and more bitter. If the French had had their way, 
the British would have been hemmed in between the Al- 
leghanies and the sea. If the British had had their way 
the French would have been confined to a little strip of 
land north of the St. Lawrence. It became plain at length 
to every one that in all the wide continent there was no 
room for both. One must go. But which? 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was not a year old before 
the last, great struggle began. Both French and British 
had now east their eyes on the valley of the Ohio, and the 
spot where Pittsburg now stands came to he called the 
Gateway of the West. The British determined to possess 
that gateway, but the French were just as determined to 
prevent them ever getting through it. So the French he- 
gan to build a line of forts from Lake Erie southward to 
the gate of the west. Now, Virginia claimed all this land, 
and when two French forts had been built the Governor 
of Virginia began to be both alarmed and angry. Ne de- 
cided, therefore, to send a messenger to the French to 
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tell them that they were on British ground, and bid them 
to he gone. 

It was nof an casy task, and one which had to be done 
with courtesy and aloe Therefore Dinwiddie resolved 
to send ‘‘a person of distinefion.’? So as his messenger 
he chose a young man named George Washington. He 
was a straightforward, tall young man, well used te 
woodland life, but withal a gentleman, the descendant 
of one of the old Royalist families who had come to Vir- 
gtnia in the time of Cromwell, and just the very man for 
the Governor’s purpose. 

Tt was a long and toilsome journey through pathless 
forest, over lulls, deep snows and frozen rivers, a journcy 
which none but one skilled in forest lore conld endure. 

But at length after weeks of weary marching Washing- 
ton arrived at Fort le Beuf. The Frenchmen greeted him 
courteously, and entertained him in the most friendly 
fashion during the three days which the commander took 
to make up lis answer. The answer was not very satisfae- 
tory. The commander promised to send Dinwiddie’s letter 
to the Governor of Canada. ‘‘But meanwhile,’’ he added, 
‘‘my raen and I will stay where we are. I have been eom- 
manded to take possession of the country, and I mean to 
do it to the best of my ability.’? 

With this answer Washington set out again, and after 
many adventures and dangers arrived safely once more 
at Williamsburg. 

In the spring the Frenchinen marched south to the Gate- 
way of the West. Here they found a party of British, 
who had begun to build a fort. The French, who were in 
far greater numbers, surrounded them and bade them 
surrender. This the British did, being utterly unable to 
defend themselves. The French then scized the fort, lev- 
elled if to the ground, and began to build one of their own, 
which they called Fort Duquesne. 
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Upon this Dinwiddie resolved to dislodge the Freneb, 
and he sent a small foree against them. George Washing 
ton was wilh this little ices and when its leat ler died he 
took command. But he was not alle to dislodge the Freneh. 
So after some fighting he was obliged to make terms with 


the enemy and mareh home diseomfted. 


Up to his tune the war was purely an American one. 
e, and neither country 


Franee and Britain were at Pe 
sont soldiers fo help their ¢ 
the farmers, Oshermen and fi 
and New France who fought cach ether: 

And in this the French had one great advantage over 
the British. The French were sit ‘ed, the British were not. 
au France was like one great colony in which every man 

was ready to answer the call to ba te. 

The British were divided ints oo colonies. Each 
one of the thirteen colonies was jeal i 


Tk was the settlers, 


of New England 


pote 


ous of all the others; 
each was selfishly concerned with its own welfare and 
quite careless of the welfare of the others. But already the 
feelings of patriotism had been born. Among the many 
who eared nothing for union there were a few who did. 
There were some who were neither Virginians nor New 
ee neither Georgians nor si eas but Amert- 
cans. These now felt that if they were not to become the 
Vass ais of France they must stand Aa shoulder. 

A Congress of all the Northern Colonies was now ealled 
at Albany to diseuss some means of defence. And at this 
Congress Benjanun Franklin proposed a plan of union. 
But the colonies would have nothing to say to it. Some 
took no notice of it at all, others treated it with seorn, 
or said that it put too much power into the hands of the 
King. Ags to the King, when - heard of it he rejected it 
_also, for, said he, it gave too much power to the colonies. 
So for the ane being nothing came ame it. 

Meanwhile the Governors of the various colonies wrote 
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home to England, and, seeing how serious the matter was 
becoming, the British Government sent out two regiments 
of soldiers to help the colonies. They were about a thou- 
sand men in all, and were under the leadership of Major- 
General Isdward Braddock. 

As soon as the French heard this they, too, sent soldiers 
to Canada. It was just like a game of ‘‘Catch who catch 
can.’? For as soon as the British knew that French troops 
vere sailing to America they sent a squadron to stop them. 
But the French bad got a start, and most of them got 
away. The British ships, however, overtook some which 
had lagged behind the others. 

As soon as they were within hailing distance a red flag 
was suddenly run up to the masthead of the British flag- 
ship. 

‘Ts this peace or war?’’ shouted the French captain. 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ answered the British, ‘‘but you had 
better prepare for war.’’ He, however, gave the French- 
man little time to prepare, for the words were hardly out 
of his mouth before the thunder of cannon was heard. 

The Frenchmen fought pluckily. But they were far out- 
numbered, and were soon forced to surrender. 

Thus both on land and sea fighting had begun. Yet 
war had not been declared and King George and King 
Lonis were still calling each other ‘dear eousin’’ or ‘dear 
brother,”? and making believe that there was no thought 
of war. 

But the little suecess on sea was followed up by a bitter 
disaster on land. 

General Braddock now commanded the whole army both 
home and colonial. He was a brave and honest man, but 
obstinate, flery-tempered and narrow. He had a tremen- 
dous idea of what his own soldiers could do, and be was 
very scornful of the colonials. He was still more scornful 
of the Indians. ‘These savages,’’ he said to Franklin, 
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“may indeed be a formidable enemy to your raw American 
militia. But upon the King’s regular and diseiplt Q ed 
troops, sir, if is impossible that they should make any 
impression.’? 

The haughty savages were quick to see that he looked 
down upon & lem. ‘He looks upon us as dogs,’’ they said, 
and drawing’ their ragged blankets about them they stalked 
off deeply offended, With the same narrow pride Brad- 
dock turned away another useful ally. 

This was Captain Jack, the Black Hunter. He was a 
white man, but he roamed the woods dressed like an In- 
dian, followed by a band of men as reckless and | 
lomself. The Black Hunter, however, altho 
ke an Indian, was the white man’s friend, | 
deadly foe. 

He had been at one time, it w: 
living happily with wife and ch dae n. But one 
turned from hunting to find his cottage In ashes, and his 
wife and children dead among the ruins. In oe ief and 
rage he vowed eternal vengeance on the Pidians who had 
done the evil deed, robbing him for ever of home and happi- 
ness. Henceforth he roamed the woods a Re ror to the Red- 
men. For his aim was unerring, he could steal through the 
forest as silently and swiftly as they, and was as learned 
in all the woodland lore. His very name indeed struck 
terror to the hearts of his foes. 

Black Hunter now with jis wild band of followers offered 
his help to Braddock. They were well Site they eared 
neither for heat nor cold, they required no tents nor shelter 
for the night; nor did they ask for any pay. 

General Braddock looked at the gaunt weather-beaten 

man of the woods, clad in hunting shirt and moce: 
painted and bedecked with feathers like an Indian. 
a strange ally, he thought. 
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“‘T have experienced troops,’’ he said, ‘‘on whom I ean 
depend.’ 

And finding that he conld get no other answer Black 
Hunter and his men drew off, and disappeared into the 
woods whence they had come. 

On the other hand Braddock had much to put up with. 
The whole success of the expedition depended on swiftness. 
The British must strike a blow before the French had time 
to arm. But when Braddock landed nothing was ready; 
there were no stores, no horses, no waggons. And it seemed 
impossible to gather them. Nobody seemed to care greatly 
whether the expedition set out or not. So, goaded to fury 
Braddock stamped and swore, and declared that nearly 
every one he bad to do with was stupid or dishonest. 

But at length the preparations were complete, and in 
dune the expedition set ont. 

From the first things went wrong. Had Braddock gone 
through Pennsylvania he would have found a great part of 
his road cleared for him. But he went through Virginia, 
and had to hew his way through pathless forest. 

In front of the army went three hundred axemen to cut 
down trees and clear a passage. Behind them the long 
baggage train jolted slowly onwards, now floundering axle 
deep through mud, now rocking perilously over stumps or 
stones. On either side threading in and ont among the trees 
marelied the soldiers. So day after day the many-coloured 
savaleade wound along, bugle eall and sound of drum awak- 
ening the forest silences. 

The march was tollsome, and many of the men, unused 
to the hardships of the wilderness, fell ill, and the slow 
progress became slower still. At length Braddock decided 
to divide his foree, and leaving the sick men and the heav- 
iest baggage behind, press on more rapidly with the others. - 
Tt was George Washington who went with him as an aide- 
de-camp who advised this. 
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So the sick and all baggage that could be done without 
were left behind with Colonel Dunbar. But even after this 
the progress was very slow. 

_ Meanwhile news of the coming of the British army had 
been carried to the French at Fort Duquesne. And when 
they heard how great the force was they were much 
alarmed. Buta gallant Frenchman named Beaujeu offerex 
o go ont and meet the British, Ne in wait for them and 
ake them unawares. But te do this he had need of Indian 
help. So council fires were lit and Beanjeu flung down the 
war hatehet. But the Indians refused it, for they were 
afraid of the great British force. 

“Do you want to die, our fatler?’’ they asked, ‘‘and 
sacrifice us also?’’ 

_ ‘I am determined to go,’’ said Beaujen. ‘What! Will 
you let your father go alone? I know we shall win,’’ 

_ Seeing him go confident the Indians forgot their fears, 
and the war dance was danced. Then, smeared with paint 
and led by Beaujeu himself dressed like a savage, they 
marched to mect the British. 

There were about six hundred Indians and half as many 
Frenchmen. Stealthily they erept theongh the forest, flit- 
ting like shadows from tree to tree, closing ever nearer and 
nearer upon the British. 

They, meanwhile, had reached the river Monongahela, 
They erossed it gaily, for they knew now that Port Da- 
quesne was near; their toilsome march was at an end, and 
victory was sure. 

It was a glorious summer morning; the bands played, 
the men laughed and shouted joyously. The long line swept 
onward, a glittering pageant of scarlet and blue, of shin- 
ing steel and fluttering banners. 

Then snddenly out of the forest darted a man dressed 
ike an Indian. When he saw the advancing column he 
topped. Then turning, he waved to some one behind him. 
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It was Beaujeu, and at his signal the air was rent with 
the terrible Indian war ery, and a hail of bullets swept the 
British ranks. 

Shouting ‘‘God save the King’’ the British returned the 
fire. But it availed little, for they could not see the enemy. 
From the shelter of the forest, hidden behind trees, the 
French and Indians fired upon the British. They were an 
easy mark, for they stood solidly shoulder to shoulder, 
their searlet coats showing clearly against the green back- 
ground, Still the British stood their ground firing volley 
after volley. It was quite useless, for they could see no 
enemy. The puffs of smoke were their only guides. To 
aim at the points where the smoke came from was all they 
eould do. But for the most part their bullets crashed 
through the branches, or were buried in tree trunks, while 
the pitiless rain of lead mowed down the redcoats. 

The American soldiers fared better. For as soon as they 
were attacked they scattered, and from behind the shelter 
of trees fought the Indians in their own fashion. Some of 
the British tried to do the same. But Braddock had no 
knowledge of savage warfare. To fight in such a manner 
seemed to him shocking. It was unsoldierly; if was cow- 
ardly. So he swore savagely at his men, callmg them cow- 
ards, and beat them back into line with the flat of his sword, 
And thus huddled together they stood a brilliant, living tar- 
get for the bullets of the savages. 

Braddock himself fought with fury. He dashed here and 
there, swearing, commanding, threatening. Four horses 
were shot under him, and at last he himself fell wounded 
to death. 

Washington too fought with fearless bravery, trying to 
earry out Braddock’s frenzied orders. And although he 
eseaped unhurt his clothes were riddled with holes, and 
twice his horse was shot under him. 

For nearly three hours the terrible carnage lasted. Then 
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flesh and blood could stand no more, and the men broke 
rank and fled. All night they ded in utter rout, bearing 
with them their wounded leader. 

At length they reached Dunbar’s camp. But even then 
they did not pause. For the news of disaster had thrown 
the whole camp into confusion. F ranti¢ pe rs were given, 
and obeyed with frenzied haste. { stores 
were burned, barrels of Seanonder-y were a ae in, aa the 
contents poured into the river; shells and bullets were 
buried. Then, the work of destruction complete, the whole 
army moved on again in utter rout. 

And now Braddock’s dark, last hour had come. Brood- 
ing and silent he lay in his litter. This awful defeat was 
something he could nee grasp. ‘‘Who would have thought 
it?’ he murmured. ‘“‘Who-would have thought it??? But 
his stubborn spirit was yet nnbroken. ‘We will know 
better how to do it another time,’ he sighed. A few minutes 
later he died. 

His men buried him in the middle of the road, We ashi ng- 
ton reading over him the prayers for the dead. lest 
the Indians should find and descerate his last seine pans 
the whole army passed over his grave. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
THE END OF FRENCH RULE IN AMERICA 


Brappock’s campaign was a complete disaster. The French 
had triumphed, and even those Indians who up till now had 
been willing to side with the British were anxious to make 
friends with the French. For were they not the stronger? 
Surely it seemed to them the White Father of the St. Law- 
renee was more powerful than the White Father of the 
Hudson. 

“Tf the English will not suffer the branches of the Great 
Tree of Peace to hide us from the French,’’ they said, ‘‘we 
will go farther off. We will he down and warm ourselves 
by the war fires of the French. We love to hear the sound 
of the war whoop. We delight in the war yell. It flies from 
hill to hill, from heart to heart. It makes the old heart 
young, it makes the young heart dance. Our young braves 
run to battle with the swiftness of the fawn. If you will 
not fight, the French will drive us from our hunting 
grounds. The English King does not aid us, we must join 
the strong. Who is strong? Who is strong? The French! 
The English have become weak.’’ | 

War was now really declared between France and Brit- 
ain and fighting took place in Hurope as well as in America. 
And in America things went ill for the British. Defeats 
and disasters followed cach other, things were muddled 
and went wrong continnally. For truth to tell the British 
had no great leader cither in England or in America, while 
the French had the Marquess Montealm, one of the best 
soldiers in the French army, as their commander-in-chie 
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At length, however, a great man came to ve wer in i ng: 

land. This was Wiliam Pitt, known as the 

moner. Ee was, it has been eaid, the first Bh 

his fime, and he made England the first e ount - - tie 


world. He was a great judge of men, and he had a happy 
way of choosing the right man for the right place. So 
now instead ef defeats came victories, not only in America, 
but all over the world. ‘We are foreed to ask every morn- 


ing,”? said a witty man of the time, “what victory there 
has been for fear of missing one.” 

In America Louisburg fell once more into the hands of 
the British. Fort [ icuecne too was taken, and the misery 
of Braddock’s disaster was ie out. Then in hone 
the great statesman the name of the fort was 
Pittsburg. It is still called i that name and is noy 
of the world’s greatest manufacturing eilics; 
Braddock fonght and fel! stretches a he of 

But although the British had many sueces 
Canada defied all efforts to take it. Qnehee “stil 
upon ber rock, invulnerable as in the days o: 
hearted Frontenac. 

Among the men Pitt had chosen to lead the armies in 
America was Major-General James Wolfe. He was a long 


legged, red-haired Englishman. There was nau of 
hero about his appearance except his bright and flash ling 


eyes. It was this man who was sent to e ae Quebee. 
Many people were astonished at Pitt’s choice. ‘“‘He is 
mad,’’ said one stupid old man. 

**Mad is he?’”’ said King George. ‘‘Then I wish he would 
lite some others of my cenerals.’? 

Led by a daring old sea captain the British war SPS 
passed safely up the St. Lawrence and anchored off the 
Isle of Orleans a little below Qnebee. 

Onee more British guns thundered against the high rock 


fortress. The town was laid in ruins, the country ronnd 
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was buta barren waste. Yet the fortress of Quebec was no 
nearer being taken than before. Weeks and months went 
past, the fleet rocked idly at anchor, the troops lay almost 
as idle in their tents. Only the gunners had work to do. 
And although they shattered the walls of Quebee the 
Frenchmen were undaunted. 

“‘Youmay ruin the town,’’ they said, ‘‘but you will never 
get imside.”’ 

“'T will haye Quebee if I stay here till the end of Novem- 
ber,’ replicd Wolfe. 

But Montealm smiled grimly. Winter, he knew, would be 
his ally. For then the St. Lawrence would be frozen from 
bank to bank and before that the British must sail away 
or be caught fast im its ley jaws. 

Wolfe, who was frail and sickly by nature, now broke 
down beneath the strain and the constant disappointments. 
Helpless and in agony he lay on his sickbed, his mind still 
busy with pes of how to take Quebec. 

**Doetor,’? he said, ‘‘T know you ean’t eure me but patch 
me up till [ see this business through.’”’ 

Soon he was abont again, and making plans for his last 
desperate attempt to take Quebec. 

Seeking to Gnd a means of reaching the fortress he had 
himself examined all the north shores of the St. Lawrence. 
And just a little above the town he had found one spot 
where a narrow pathway led up the steep cliffs. It was 
so steep and narrow that the French never dreamed of any 
one making an attack that way, and if was carelessly — 
guarded. But dangerous though it was it seemed to Wolfe - 
the only way, and he determined to attempt it. 

Soon his preparations were made, and one dark moon- 
less night in September a long procession of boats floated 
silently down the river. In one of the boats sat Wolfe, 
and as they drifted slowly along in the starlight in a low, 
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roice he ecnoated Gray’s poem called an Elegy in a Country 
Churehyard: 


“The boast of heraldry, tho pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all thet wealth e’er gave, 
Awatts alike th’ inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but te the grave.’ 


_ “Gentlemen,”’ said Wolfe when he finished, ‘(I would 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec.’ 

In dead silence now the boats drifted on. Then suddenly 
out of the darkness rang a sharp challenge. 

‘Who goes there?’’ was asked in French, 

_ ‘Franee,’’ replied a Highland officer who spoke good 
French. 

‘What regiment??? shouted the sentry. 

“The Queen’s,’’ answered the officer glibly, for luckily 
he had learned from French prisoners that boats with pro- 
visions were expected by the enemy, and that very likely 
the Queen’s regiment would convoy them. 

The sentry was satisfied and let the boats pass. thar they 
were not safe yet. <A little further on they were challenged 
again. 

The same officer replied. 

‘Speak louder!’’ cried the sentry. 

“Hush!’’ replied the Highlander, “provision boats, I 
say. Do not make a noise; the British will hear us.”’ 

The sentry was quite deceived. He let the beats pass, 
and very soon the men were safely landed. 

Then the elimb began. Like wild mountain eats the men 
dashed at it. They swung themselves up by branches of 
trees, gripping projecting stones and roots with hand and 
knee. It was hot, breathless work, but soon they were near 
the top. But they had been heard. Once more the chal- 
lenge rang out, ‘‘Who goes there?”’ oe 
“‘Mrance,’? panted a voice from below. But this time the 
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sentry was not deceived. He could see nothing, but he 
fired at a venture down into the darkness. 

It was too late. The first men had reached the top, and 
the guard was overpowered. So hour by hour up the steep 
eliff the red coats swarmed unhindered. When morning 
dawned four thousand British stood upon the plains of 
Abraham. 

“This is a very serious business,’’ said apna when 
he heard of it, ‘‘but it ean only be a small party.”’ 

Soon, however, more news was brought to him. It was no 
small party, 

“hen we must crush them,’’ he said, and with pale set 
face he rode forth to battle. 

Tt was ten o’clock when the fight began. The French 
attacked first. The British awaited them calmly as they 
dashed on over the plam. On they came nearer and nearer. 
Then suddenly the order was given, and, cheering wildly, 
the British charged. 

A. shot struck Wolfe in the wrist. Without pausing he 
tied a handkerchief about it. Agaim he was hit. Still he 
went on. Then a third shot strnck his breast, and he fell. 
Hastily he was carried to the rear, and laid upon the 
ground, 

‘Tt is all over with rae,’? he sighed. Then he lay still in 
a sort of stupor. 

Suddenly one of the officers beside him cried out, ‘‘They 
run! They rant!” 

“Who run?”? said Wolfe, rousing himself, 

‘The enemy, sir,’? answered the officer, ‘‘they give way 
everywhere”? 

“Now God be praised,’? murmured Wolfe. “1 die 
happy.”?) Uhen turning on his side he died. 

Everywhere the French fled, and in their mad rush they 
earricd along with them their gallant leader, Montealm. He 
was sorely wounded, but still sat bis horse as he rode 
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within the rates of Quebee. Here an excited, eager erowd 
vs. And when they saw Mont- 


vc : 


: powed from his breast, 


‘Alas! a as!’ eried a woman in a plereing voice of de- 


Pn hee eS 
ne 


“Tt is nothing, it is nothing, good friend 8,’ he replied. 
3} 


**Da not trouble about me." So saying he fell from his 


_ horse into the arms of one of his offeers. 


That night he died. 
He was glad to go. “Tt is better for me,?’ he said, ‘for I 


shall not live to see Quebec surrender, a 

_ With him died the last hope of New France. The story 

_of New France was done. The Stor y of Canada was about 
to begin as well as that of her mighty neighbour. PF 

_a great English historian has said, “With the triu raph of 
‘Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham began the history of 
the United States.’ 

Meanwhile, however, the war still dr: agged on for another 
year. Then the fallow! ing siummer Montreal surrendered to 
the British, and French rule in America was completely 
at an end. 

Fighting in America was over. But the war still went on 
in other parts of the world. Spain had also joined in the 
struggle, and from them the British took Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands. But at length in 1763 peace was made 
by the Treaty of Paris. 

By this treaty Britain was confirmed in her claim to 
nearly the whole of French possessions in America. So 

that from the Atlantic to the Mississippi and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Hudson Bay was now declared British except 
he peninsula forming Florida. That the Spaniards 


Or as 


ig 
aimed. So in exchange for it the British gave back Cuba 
and the Philippines. And to make up to Spain for the loss 
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of Florida France gave them New Orleans and resigned to 
Spain all claims to the land which La Salle had called Lou- 
isiana. 

Thns nothing remained to France of all her great pos- 
sessions in America, and the vast continent was divided 
between Spain and Britain. Never in all known lustory 
had a single treaty transferred such enormous tracts of 
land from one nation to another, 


CHAPTER L 


THE REBELLION OF PONTIAC 


‘Do you not know the difference between the Kin. 
france and the King of . ritain?’? a Frenchman once asked 
an Indian. ‘‘Go, look at the forts which our King has 
puult, yon will se ae at you can still hunt under their very 
walls. They have been built for your good in the places 
where you go. The t British on the other hand are no sooner 


in possession of a place than ioe drive a ee away, 


the trees fall before ther, the earth 
you can searcely find a few brane): 
a aheligr for the night.” 

The Frenchman spoke truth. The British settlers were, 
for the most part, grave and earnest men who had phase to 
seek new homes. They - felled trees and bruilt their houses, 
and ieee the land, turning wilderness into cornfields 
and meadow. 

The Fre ae eaime for the sake of religion or for ad- 
venture, they set up erosses and claimed the land for Gad 
and the King. Thev scattered eae and hamlets far in 
the wilderness, but left the wil: 7s 3 and the forest still 
the Redman’s hunting ground. The Frenchmen treated 
the Indians with an casy, careless sort of friendliness, 
while most of the British looked down upon them as 
savages. 

_ So very soon after the British took possession of Canada 
the Indians became very discontented. For now they got 
no more presents, they were no longer r treated as brothers, 
and they were hurt both in their pockets and their pride. 
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«The English mean to make slaves of us,’’ they said, in 
haughty indignation, and soon a plot to murder all the 
British was formed. | 

The French who still lived in Canada encouraged the In- 
dians in their discontent, telling them that the English 
meant thoroughly to root them out. Then a great Medi- 
cine Man arose among them who preached war. : 

‘‘The Great Spirit himself appeared unto me,”’ he said. 
‘Thus he spake. ‘I am the Lord of Life. It is 1 who 
made all men. I work for their safety, therefore I give 
you warning. Suffer not the English to dwell in your 
midst, lest their poisons and their sickness destroy you 
utterly.’ ”’ | 

When they heard the Medicine Man speak thus, the In- 
dians were greatly stirred. ‘The Lord of Life himself,’’ 
they said, ‘‘moves our hearts to war.’’ They became 
ever more and more eager to fight. They only wanted a_ 
leader, and they found one in Pontiae, chief of the Ottawas. 

He was subtle and fleree, haughty and ambitious, and by 
far the most clever and powerful chief who ever took up 
arms against the white man. : 

Now he sent messengers to all-the Indian villages both 
far and near. With them these messengers carried a 
hatehet, stained with blood, and a war belt of searlet wam 
pum. When they came to a village they called the brave 
together. Then in their midst their spokesman flung dow 
the blood stained hatchet, and holding the belt in his han 
he made a passionate speech, reminding the Redmen o 
their wrongs, and ealling npon them to be avenged upo 
their foes. And wherever the messengers went the bloo 
stained hatchet was seized, and the war dance danced. 

At length all was arranged and upon a certain day i 
May the Indians were to rise in a body, and slay the Britis! 
toaman. Only the French were to be spared. : 

Pontiac himself was to attack Fort Detroit, and so quieth 
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to bring him a pair of moeeasins which be had as sked h er hae 
to make. She seemed very sad and downeast, a 
she had in the Major the moceasins she still 

about. 


““What’s the matter?’ asked a young officer. 

The Indian girl did not answer, she only looked at him 
gravely with sorrowful brown eves. 

Still she > lingered about, it was nearly dark, time almost 
to clase the gates. At last the young officer watching her, 
became certain that something was the matter, and he 
urged his commander to see the 2 gurl again. 

Major Gladwin at once called the girl to him 
the matter??? he asked. ‘““Why are you so sad? 

Stull she would not speak. Then the Major talked to her 
kindly, promising that whatever her sceret was, it would 
be safe with h im, and that he would never betray her. So 
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“The Indians mean to kill you all,’’ she whispered; ‘‘the 
braves have filed off the ends of their gun barrels so that 
the guns can be hidden beneath their blankets. To-morrow 
Pontino will come with many warriors, and will ask to hold - 
a Council within the fort. He will make a speech, and offer 
you a peace belt of wampum. At the end of the speech 
he will turn the belt round—that will be the signal. The 
chiefs will then spring up, draw the guns from their hid- 
ing plaees, and kill you all. Indians outside will kill all” 
your soldiers. Not one of you will escape.’’ : 

So saying the girl went sadly away. 

Yladwin at once ealled hig officers and told them what he 
had heard. They were convinced now that evil was afoot, 
and all night they kept watch lest the Indians should change 
their minds, and make their attack during the night. 

But the night passed peacefully. When morning came a 
great many Indians were seen to be gathered about the 
fort, and at ten o’clock Pontiac, followed by his chiefs, en-— 
tered the gateway. 

They stalked in proudly, garbed in all the glory of savage — 
splendour gs. They were cloaked in bright coloured blankets, 
and hung about with beads and hawk-bells. Their heads _ 
were decorated with eagle feathers, and their faces hid-_ 
eously painted, | 

Pontiac came first, and as he passed beneath the gateway, 
he started, and drew a sharp, deep breath. For both sides 
of the narrow street were lined with soldiers gun in hand. 
He had been betrayed! Yet the haughty chiefs made no 
sign. In silence they stalked on, not a muscle of their 
faces moving. Here and there as they passed on they saw 
traders standing about in groups, every man fully armed. 
Not a woman or child was to be seen. 

At length the Indians reached the Council Hall. Here 
they found the commander seated awaiting them, sur- 
rounded by his offieers. They, too, were : gerade, for every 
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man of them wore a sword by his side and a brace of pis- 
tols in his belt. 

Ill at ease now, the Indians gazed at each other in doubt 
what to do. 

Then Pontiac spoke, “why,” he ae a **do I see so many 
of my father’s braves standin ie in the street with their 
guns?’’ 

“Because I exercise my soldiers,” replied Gladwin 
ealmly, ‘‘for the good of their health, and also to keep 
diseipline.’’ 

This answer made the Indians still more uneasy, but 
alter some hesitation they all sat down on the floor. Then 
with due ceremony Pontiae rose, and holding the belt of 
peace in lus hand began to speak. His words were fair. 
They had come, he said, to tell of their love for the Eng- 
lish, “‘to smoke the pipe of peace, and make the bonds of 
friendship cloger.’’ 

As he spoke his false and cunning words, the officers kept 
a watchful eye npon him. Would he ees e the signal or not, 
they asked themselves. 

ile raised the belt. At that moment Gladwin made a 
quick, sight signal. Immediately from the passage with- 
sut came the sound of grounding arms, and the rat-tat of 
adrum. Pontiac stood rigid, as one turned to stone. Then 
after a moment’s deathly silence = sat down. 

In the silenee Gladwin sat looking steadily and fearlessly 
at the Indians. Then he replied si ee to Pontiac's fue 
speech. ‘*The friendship of the leewy should be theirs,” 
he said, ‘‘so long as they deserved it. 

The Council was at an end. The gates of the fort which 
had been closed were now thrown open again, and the sav- 
ages, balked in their treachery, stalked back to their w 

vas. 

Ba Pontiac was not yet beaten, and again he tried to 
master the fort by treachery. And when he found the 
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gates of the fort shut against him, his rage was terrible. 
Then secing they could not win Fort Detroit by treachery, 
the Indians attacked it in force. But in spite of all his 
horde of warriors, in spite of all his wiles, Pontiae could 
not take the fort although he besieged it for a whole year. 

Meanwhile the savages over-ran the whole country, and 
every other fort, save Fort Pitt and Fort Niagara, fell into 
{heir hands. More often than not, they won their way into 
the forts by treachery. And having entered they slew, 
without mercy, men, women and children. 

At Michilimackinae the Redskins invited the officers and 
soldiers to watch a gume of ball. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and nearly all the soldiers stood about watching 
while the Indians with piercing yells dashed madly hither 
and thither after the ball. Crowds of Indians also looked 
on, among them many squaws wrapped in coloured blankets. 
The game was played Just outside the fort, the gates stood 
open, and most of the soldiers had strolled ont without 
their weapons to watch. 

Suddenly the ball flew through the air and landed close 
to the gate of the fort. There was a mad rush after it. 
As they ran the Indians snatched the hatchets and knives 
which t] new the squaws had hidden beneath their blankets. 
Sereams of delight were ehanged to war eries. The two 
officers who stood by the gate were seized and carried away 
prisoner, while the rabble stormed into the fort slaying 
and robbing at will. HEvery one of the British was cither 
killed or taken prisoner, but the French were left alone. 

Thus all the Jand was filled with bloodshed and horror. 
There was no safety anywhere. In every bush an Indian 
might lurk, and night was made terrible with bleodeurdling 
war cries. 

For nearly three years the war lasted. But by degrees _ 
Pontiac saw that his cause was lost. The French did not _ 
help him as he had expected they would. Some of his fol-_ 
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lowers deserted, and other tribes refused to join him, and 
at last he saw himself forced to make peace. So there 
were flowery speeches, and the exchange of wampum belts, 
and peace was made. 

Then Pontiae’s army melted away like snow in SUMMEL, peace fs 
and the great Chief himself retired to the forest to live made 1766 
among his children and his squaws. A few years later he 
was traitorously slain by one of his own people. 
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PART VI: STORIES OF THE STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY 
CHAPTER LI 
THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 


Att these wars which had been fought on Ameriean soil 
had cost a great deal of money and many lives. Now it 
seemed to the Britist 1 Government that the best way to 
be sure of penee in the future was to keep an army in 
America, They decided to do this. They also decided that 
America should pay for the army. And in order to raise 
the money a stamp tax was to be introduced. Newspapers, 
marriage licences, wills, and all sorts of legal papers were 
heneeforth to be printed on stamped paper, the price of 
stamps varying according to the importance of the paper 
frorn a few penee to as many pounds. 

But when the Americans heard that this Act had been 
passed without their consent they were angry. 

“*No,’? they said to the British Government, ‘you cannot 
tux us without our consent. It is one of the foundations 
of British freedorn that those who pay the tax must also 
consent to if. We are not represented in the British Par- 
lament, our consent has not been asked, and we deny your 
right to tax us.’? 

The whole conntry was filled with elamour. Tn every 
colony young men banded themselves together, calling them- 
selves Sons of Liberty, and determined to resist the tax. 
“‘No taxation without representation’? was the erv. 

When the first boxes of stamps arrived they were seized 
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and destroyed, Newspapers appeared with a skull and 
erossbones printed where the stamp should have been. 
There were riots and mass meet ings everywhere. 
The Americans did not m st, they resis 
body. Nothing but oe their hberty 
e therm act nes, ave ern ig else 


es ae 


Even in Britain there wi “people who thought this 
=, ; A 


Stamp Act was a ke rroat Pitt had been i] when 
it was passed into law, but Mies he returned to Parliament 
he 2 ass strongly against it 

“*T was ill in bed,’’ he said, ‘but it i could have been 
carried here in my bed I would } HANGS asked some kind friend 
to lay me on this floor, so that I might bave spoken against 


it. It is a subject of greater in rports tance than ever engag 
the attention of this House; that subject always exeepted, 
when nearly a century ago it was the question whether 
you yourselves were to be bond or free.’? 

Pitt was thinking of the fime when Englishmen strove 
with Charles 1. He gloried in British lherty, and he eould 
on bear to think of Britons oppressing Britons. ‘‘Whe 

mat has an English heart,’’ he once said, ‘‘ean ever be 
weary of asserting liberty? ge 

**T rejoice that America has resisted,’ he said later. 

There were many against Pitt, but he won the day, and 
the Stamp Act was repealed. 

There was great rejoicing in Arneriea, and the matter 
seemed at an end. But the very next year a new bill for 
taxing the Americans was brought into Parliament. This 
time the tax was to be ae on ‘tea, glass, lead and a few 
other flings hronght into the se inieny. 

Once again the colonies were ablaze, and they refused to 
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pay this duty just as they had refused to pay the Stamp 
Tax. Everywhere there were indignation mectings. But 
Boston seemed to be the heart of the storm, and to Boston 
British troops were sent to keep order. 

The goldicrs had nothing to do, but the very sight of 
their red coats made the colonists angry. They taunted 
the soldiers, and worried them every way they knew, and 
the soldiers were not slow to reply. So at last after eigh- 
teen months of bickering one March evening it came to 
blows. Two or three exasperated soldiers fired upon the 
erowd of cilizens, five of whom were killed and several 
others wounded. 

This was afterwards known as the Boston Massaere. It 
rade the people terribly angry, and next day a great meet- 
ing was held in Old South Chureh. At this meeting the 
people demanded that the troops should be at once removed 
from the town. And seeing the temper of the people the 
Lieutenant Governor withdrew them that same day to a 
little island in the harbour. 

And now finding how useless it was to try to force taxes 
on unwilling subjects, the Government removed all the 
taxes except one. King George wanted to show his power. 
He wanted to prove to the Americans that he had the 
right to tax them if he liked. So he insisted that there 
should still be a tax on tea. 

‘The King will have it so, he means to try the question 
with Ameriea,’’ said Lord North, the casy-going, stupid 
minister who was now in power. 

But to prove that neither the King nor any one else had 
the right to tax them, without their consent, was exactly for 
what the Americans were fighting. To them, one tax was 
as bad as a dozen. Tt was not a question of money, but a 
question of right or wrong, of freedom or slavery. So they 
refused to pay the tax on tea. They refused to buy tea 
from Britain at all, and smuggled it from Holland. Ships 
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laden with tea eame to port, and it was | Mode d. But no 
one would buy it, and it rotted and mouldered in the cellars. 
In Boston, however, the people determined that it should 
not even land. And when three snips laden with tea came 
into Boston harbour, the people refused to allow them to 
unload. 

“Take your tea back again to England,” they said to 
the captain. 

But the eaptain could not do that, for the customs off- 

cers would not allow him to leave until he had landed his 
cargo. The people were greaily exeited., paras meelings 
were held, and every possible manner of get tiig rid of fae 
tea was discussed. But at length some of th 5 
grew tired of talk. Vime was pas sing. If something 
not done, the tea would be landed by foree. 
_ That, these bold young men determined, should not be. 
So about fifty of them dressed themselves as Ged Indians, 
staining their faces brown and painting them hideo usly, 
Then, tomahawk in hand, they stele sil 


N 
tently down to the 
ships, and uttering wild war eries sprang on board. 1° y 
seized the tea chests and with their hatchets burst them 
open, and poured the tea into the harbour. 

There were nearly three hundred and fifty « 
soon the harbour was black with tea. It was torr rible 
but no one stopped it. From the shore people icahe i 
quietly. And when the work was done the ‘“Red Indi 
vanished away as silently as they had come. 1 
afterwards called the Boston Tea Party. Certainly 
greater brewing of tea bas ever been known. 

When George IIT heard of the Boston Tea Party he wag 
very angry, and he resolved to punish the people of Bos- 
ton. ‘They will be lions,’’ he said, ‘‘as long as we are 
lambs, but if we show them that we mean to be firm they 
will soon priors very meek,” 

So he closed the port and forbade any ships to go there, 
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thus cutting off Boston from the trade of the world. He 
also said that Boston should no longer be the capital of 
Massachusetts, and made Salem the capital instead. 
Boston, of course, was well-nigh ruined by these acts. 
But instead of looking coldly on her misfortunes, the other 
eolonies rallied to her aid. And grain, cattle and all sorts 
of merchandise poured into Boston from them. 
Boston could not be starved, neither could it be fright- 
ened into submitting. 


CHAPTER LII 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE—THE UNSHEATHING OF 
THE SWORD 


Aup the colonies now felt that they must unite in truth, 
and that they must have some centre to which all could 
appeal. So a Congress of all the colonies was ealled at 
Philadelphia. This is called the first Continental Congress, 
and to it all the colonies except Georgia gent delegates, 

This Congress drew up a Deelaration of Rights. They 
also sent an address to the King in which they declared 
that they had no wish to separate from Britain. 

But the King ealled the ee san unlawful and por 
fious gathering, and would not listen to anything it had t 
Say. Still, far-seeing statesmen with Pitt at ther head 
strnggled to bring about a reconciliation. 

**T contend, not for indulgence, but for justice to Amer- 
ica,’’ he said. ‘‘The Americans are a brave, generous and 
united people, with arms in their hands, and courage in 
their hearts. It is not repealing this act of Parliament, it 
is not repealing a piece of parchment, that can restore 
America to our bosom. You must repeal her fears and her 
resentments. And you may then hope fer her love and 
gratitude.’’ 

But few people listened to Pitt, the bill which he brought 
into Parliament was rejected with scorn, and the great 
struggle which was to last for eight years began. 

Already in America men’s minds had beg ‘un to turn to 

war, and on every village green the f farmers might be 

seen drilling every evening. Bands of minute men, that is, 
ay 
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men who would be ready at a minnte’s notice, were organ- 
ised. All sorts of war stores were gathered. 

wo of the leaders of the people in all these matters 
were Samuel Adams and John Hancock. These men Gov- 
ernor Gage, who was also commander of the troops, was 

ordered to arrest and send to England to be tried as trai- 
tors. Gage having heard that both men were staying at the 
village of Lexington decided to arrest them together. 

For this he carefully laid his plans. Hight hundred men 
were to leave Boston in secret at dead of night. First they 
were to go to Lexington, and having arrested the ‘‘trai- 
tors’? they were next to mareh on to Concord to seize the 
large war stores which were known to be gathered there. 

All the preparations were made as silently and as secret- 
ly as possible. But the colonists were on the alert. They 
knew that something was afoot, and gnessed what it was. 

On the 18th of April Gage gave strict orders that no 
one was to be allowed to leave Boston that night. But ne 
orders could stop determined men. 

And as the moon was rising a little boat was rowed 
across the Charles River almost under the shadow of the 
British man-of-war. The boat reached the farther shore 
and a man booted and spurred, as if ready for a long ride, 
leaped ont upon the bank. This man was Panl Revere. 

At ten o’clock the troops also were silently rowed across 
the Charles River, and in the darkness set out for Lexing- 
ton, But not far off on the bank of the same river, a man 
stood waiting beside a saddled horse. Quietly he waited, 
looking always towards the tower of the Old North Church. 
It was Paul Revere, and he waited for a signal to tell him 
which way the red coats were going. 

Suddenly about eleven o’clock two twinkling hghts ap- 
peared upon the tower, and without a moment’s loss Paul 
Revere leaped into the saddle and dashed away. Swiftly 
he rode, urging his good horse onward with voice and hand. 
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Near the lonely spot where stood the gallows he passed. 
Here under a tree, two horsemen waited, and as Revere 
came nearer he saw that they were British soldiers. Swifthy 
they darted at him. One tried to seize his bridle, the other 
to head him off. But Revere was a fearless rider, and 
Knew the countryside by heart. He swerved suddenly, 
doubled, and was soon clear of bis pursuers. 

Then on through the darknes Moped unhindered till 
he reached Medford. Ilere he stayed but to rouse the cap 
tain ot the minute men, and onward he sped once more. 
Now at the door of every cottage or fart we touse which he 
passed he loudly knocked, sho mut ows “‘the soldiers 
are coming,’’ and thundere is darkness. 

A little after midnight he reached Le gton and stopped 
before the house where Adams and Hancock were sleeping. 
Ne found it guarded by minute men, and as he excitedly 
shouted his news, they bade him be quiet. 

“Don’t make such a noise,’ said the sergeant, ‘‘you will 
waken the people in the house,” 

“‘Noise,’’ cried Revere, ‘‘you will soon have noise enough 
~~the regulars are coming.”’ 

Haneock was awake, and heari ng Revere’s voice he threw 
up his window, shouting to the guard to let lim in. So 
Revere went into the house and told all he knew. When 
they heard the news, Hancock wanted to stay and fight, if 
Aghting there was to be. But the others would not hear 
of it, so as day dawned the two men quietly walked away, 
and were soon on the road to Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile the British troops were steadily marching 
hearer and nearer. At first all was silent: save the watior 
and jingle of their arms and the tramp of their feet, there 
was no sound. No light was to be seen far or near. Then 
suddenly a bell rang, a shout was heard, lights twinkled 
here and there. The night was no longer silent and dark. 
The country was no longer asicep. 
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The colonel in command of the troops grew anxious. He 
had expected to take the people completely by surprise, 
and he had not done so. Somehow the secret had leaked 
out. The whole countryside was up and awake, and fear- 
ing lest with his small company of soldiers, he would not 
be able to do what he had set out to do, he sent back to 
Boston for more men. 

And sure enough, his fears were well founded, for when 
in the cold grey of early dawn the advance party reached 
Lexington, they found a little guard of sixty or seventy 
armed men drawn up to receive them. 

“Disperse, ye rebels, disperse,’’ shouted the commander 
as he rode towards them. But the men stood motionless 
and silent. 

‘Why don’t you disperse, you villains?’’ he cried again. 

Then seeing words had no effect, he gave the order to 
fire. The soldiers obeyed, and eight minute men fell dead, 
and several more were wounded. The minute men returned 
the fire, but just then more British soldiers appeared in 
sight. And seeing that it was useless to try to resist so 
great a force the Americans dispersed. 

Thus the terrible war, which was almost a civil war, be- 
gan. The British now marched on to Concord. They had 
failed to arrest the men they had been sent to arrest at 
Lexington. So there was all the more reason to hurry on 
to Concord, and seize the war stores before there was time 
to spirit them away. But when about seven o’clock in the 
morning the troops arrived at Concord the stores for the 
most part had been already safely hidden. A gun or two 
they found, and a few barrels of flour. The guns were 
spiked, the barrels staved in, the court house set on fire. 

But meanwhile the minute men had been gathering, and 
now a foree four hundred strong appeared on the further 
side of a bridge known as the North Bridge. The bridge 
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was held by two hundred British, and when they saw the 
minute men approach they began to destroy it. 

There was a sharp exchange of fire. Then the minute 
men charged across the narrow bridge, sweeping all before 
thera. The British Hed back to the vills ge, and the minute 
men, hardly knowing what they had done, retired again 
across the bridge and waited. 

The British leader now decided to return to Boston. He 
had done nothing which he had set out to do. But he saw 
this bis position was one of great danger. Everywhere he 
was surrounded with enemies. His men were hungry and 
worn out, so about twelve o’elock the march back to Boston 
began. 

But the return was not easy, for all the way the troops 
were harassed by the Americans. Every bush, every wall 
concealed an armed farmer, whose aim was deadly and 
sure. Man after man fell, and beneath the constant and 
galling fire coming, it seemed from everywhere and no- 
where, the nerves of the wearied, hungry men gave way. 
Faster and faster the long red line swept along in ever 
growing confusion. There was no thought now of an ything 
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but safety, and the march was almost a rout when at lez ng! A 
the reinforcements from Peston appeared, These were a 
thousand strong, and their leader, Lord Perey, sceing the 
confusion and distress of the British formed his men into 
a hollow square. Into this refuge the fugitives fled, throw- 
ing themselves upon the ground in utter exhaustion, with 
their fongnes hanging ont of their mouths “like those of 
dogs after a chase.’’ 

Lord Perey had brought cannons with him, so with these 
he swept the field, and for a time forced the eolonists to 
retire. But they did not disperse; they still hovered near, 
and as soon as the retreat again began, there began with it 
the eonstant galling fire from every tree or bush, before, 
behind, on either side. To xeturn the fire was useless, as 
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the enemy were hidden. It was a sort of warfare not unlike 
that which Braddock had lad to meet, a sort of warfare 
in which the American farmer was skilled, but of which the 
British soldier knew nothing. So when, at length, as day 
darkened the British troops reached Boston they were 
utterly spent and weary. And in a huddled, disorganised 
erowd, they hurried into shelter. 


CHAPTER LIII 
THE FIRST THRUST—THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 


Tue sword was at length unsheathed. There was no more 
doubt about it. There was to be war between the Mother 
Country and her daughter states. And now far and wide 
throughout the colonies the eall to arms was heard and 
answered. Farmers left their ploughs and seized their 
rifles, trappers forsook their hunting grounds, traders left 
their business, and hastened to join the army. 

John Stark, a bold trapper learned in Tndian ways and 
famous in Indian warfare, marched from New Hampshire 
at the head of several hundred men. Israel Putnam, more 
famous still for his deeds of daring in the Indian wars, 
ame too. He was busy on his farm at Pomfret, Connecti- 
eut, when the news of the fight af Lexington reached him. 
He was already a man of fifty-seven but there and then he 
left his work and hastened round the neighbouring farms 
calling out the militia. Then, commanding them to follow 
him with all speed, he mounted his horse, and turned its 
head towards Cambridge. Hour after hour throughout the 
night he rede onward, and as day dawned on the 2ist of 
April he galloped into Cambridge, having ridden a hundred 
miles in eightcen hours without a change of liorse. Hand- 
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merchant, gathered his men on New aven green. And 
when the general of militia bade him wait for regular orders 
and refused to supply him with ammunition for his men, he 
threatened to break open the magazine if the ammunition 
was not forthcoming at once. So, seeing that nothing would 
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restrain him, the general yielded, and Arnold, gallant and 
gay, with sixty men behind him marched for Cambridge. 

Thns day by day men of all classes, and of all ages, 
poured in from the countryside, until an army of sixteen 
thousand was gathered round Boston. 

Meetings, too, were held throughout the country, when 
patriots urged the need of arming and fighting. In the 
Virginian Convention, Patrick Henry, the great orator, 
thrilled his hearers with his fiery eloquence. ‘‘We must 
fight,’’ he cried, ‘I repeat it, we must fight! An appeal 
to st and to the God of Hosts is all that is left us.” 
Brilliantly, convincingly he spoke, and ended with the un- 
estate words -—‘‘Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God! IT know not what course others may 
take: but as for me, give me liberty or give me death.’’ 

“Tis last exe’ lamation,’ > said one who heard him, ‘‘was 
like the shout of the leader who turns back the rout of 
battle.” 

But even yet the leaders of the country hoped to avoid 
awar. The second Continental Congress met at Philadel- 
phia on the 10th of May and the members talked anxiously 
of ways and means to restore peace. But it was already 
too late. For the gat ered army was no longer to be re- 
strained, and the very day upon whieh Congress met 
British fortress had been seized by the colonists. 

The chain of lakes and rivers conneeting the Hudson with 
the St. Lawrenee was felt to be of great importance to the 
colonists. For if Britain had control of it it would eut the 
colonies in two, and stop intereourse between New England 
and the south. Tt would also give the British an easy route 
by which to bring troops and supplies from Canada. 

Among those whe fell the importance of this ronte was 
Benedict Arnold, and the day after he arrived at Cam- 
bridge he laid his ideas before the Massachusetts Com- 
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mittee of Safety, and asked to be allowed to attack the 
forts guarding this waterway. [ls re lest was granted. 
Tie las given the rank of éclon el, and authority to raise a 
company of four hundred men for the purpose. 

Arnold set out at once, but he soon found that ne was 
not first in the field. For the peaple of Connectien 
had felt the value of this waterway and Ethan Allen Pies 
a hundred and fifty een eo vO! ut by the name of 
treen Mountain Bo ays it same purpose. 
These Green Mouwntaiy ook their name fram the dis- 
ae of Vermont w ae means green Mountain. That dis- 

rict, under the name of New Hampshire Gre nis, had been 
une by New York colony. oO the Green Mountain 
Boys had Fenivied fe on aah an roree of arms proved 
ic eclony, Thus hav- 
y were now ready 


og 


ing s nottled ee own ‘Tithe rey 
to take part in the great one. 

At Castleton, Vermont, Aro!ld met Ethan Allen and his 
men, and claimed the leadership of the expediti 
the Green Mountain Boys scouted the idea. They would 
fieht under their own leader or not fight a ey said, 
and as Arnold had gathered very fow of nundred 
men he had to give way. So instead of leading the expe- 
dition he joined it as a volunteer. 

This matter settled the little eompany mare 
Lake Champlain, and in the middle ef the nig rht dae ar 
rived at the southern end, opposite Fort Ticondero 
Here the lake is hardly more than a quarter of a mile 
and the men began at once to row across. But ¢ 
only twe or three boats and when day ees to dawn an 
about elehty men liad cot over. With these Allen decided 
to attack, for he feared if he waited We davlight that the 
garrison would he awake and would no doubt resist oe 
bornly. So placing himself at the oe of his men with 
Arnold beside him, he marched quiekly and suently up the 
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hill to the gateway of the fort. When the astonished sen- — 
tinel saw this body of men ereeping out of the morning | 
dusk he fired at their leader. But his gun missed fire and — 
he fled into the fort. , 

After him dashed the colonists uttering a loud, blood-_ 
eurdling, Indian yell as they reached the parade ground ; 
within the fort. The garrison which consisted of about 
forty men was completely taken by surprise, and yielded — 
with little resistance. Then Allen marched to the door of — 
the commandant’s quarters, and striking three blows upon 
it with his sword hilt, commanded him to come forth and 
surrender, 

As Allen struck, the door was flung open, and half dressed 
and half awake the commandant appeared. 

‘“In whose name,’’ he demanded, ‘‘do you order me to 
surrender??? | 

‘Tn the name of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress,’’ thundered Allen, 

Really the Continental Congress had nothing toe do with 
the matter. The commandant could not know that. But 
he had only to look about him to see that the fort was 
already in the hands of the enemy. So seeing no help for 
it he yielded; and all his great stores of cannon and ammu- 
nition were sent to supply the needs of the New England 
army. 

Two days after this Crown Point, further down the lake, 
was also seized, for it was only guarded by twelve men. 
Here a emall ship was found and Arnold’s chance to lead 
earne. For he was a sailor, and going on board with his 
own men he made a dash for St. John’s at the northern 
end of the lake. When he was about thirty miles from the 
fort the wind dropped, and his ship lay rocking idly on 
the water. Arnold, however, was not the man to be easily 
beaten. He had boats enough to earry thirty men, an 
with these he set off to row to the fort. All night the men 
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bent to the oars, and at six o’clock in the morning they 
reached St. John’s. : : 

Onee more the fort was o¢ stly taken. For here too, there 
were nom ‘ van oa ae Arnold, newer Was 


were ia from ke Ue felt th afore that St. 


John’s was no safe place for lim and his litle band of 
thirty. So he seized a small ship which lay in the harbour, 
sank everything else in the shape of a boat, and made off. 
And when the Canadian troops arrived next day they found 
the fort deserted alike by friend and foe, and the boats 
which should have carried them on their way to Ticonder- 
oga at the bottom of the lake. 

By these quick and bold attacks the control ef the ee 
waterway was for a time at least in va hands of the eo 
onists. It was, moreover, rendered us 
for their boats being destroyed they had ne x 
porting soldiers southwards until new boats cat 66 he bu 
Whis eaused a long delay, a delay very useful 
olonists, 

In the meantime Allen was appointed comm ee at 
‘Ticonderoga, and Arnold, with a auitle SO i hi 
heart, returned to Cambridge. 


Sees a, 


olunteer un der another leader. i 
ad crowned the expedition an SUCCESS, ae an ee r re 
eived the rewards and praise. 

When however the Continental Congress heard what had 
een done if was rather taken aback. It was not at all 
ure at first whether it was a case for rewards or repri- 
mands, for it was still vainly hoping for peace. So it 
rdered that an exact list of all cannon and supplies whieh 
ad been captured should be made, in order that they might 
@ given back to the Mother Country, ‘when the restora 
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tion of the former harmony between Great Britain and 
these colonies shall render it prudent and consistent.”’ 

Meanwhile the new army grew daily larger. It was still 
almost entirely made up of New Iinglanders, but it was 
now ealled the Continental Army, and the Continental Con 
gress appointed George Washington to be commander-in- 
chief, 

Washington was now a tall, handsome man, little over — 
forty. He was as modest as he was brave, and he aecepted — 
the great honour and heavy duties laid upon him with © 
something of dread. 

“«Sinee the Congress desire it,’? he said, ‘‘I will enter 
upon this momentous duty, and exert every power I possess © 
in their serviee. But I beg it may be remembered by every © 
gentleman in this room that I this day declare, with the © 
utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the com- — 
mand T am honoured with.’’ 

Meantime things had not been standing still; while Con-_ 
gress had been choosing a eommander-in-chief the army — 
lad been fighting. By this time, too, new troops had come — 
out from Iingland, and the British force was now ten thon- — 
sand strong. Feeling sure that the Americans would not — 
stand against such a force, Governor Gage issued a procla- 
mation offering pardon to all who would lay down their 
arms, except Sanmel Adams and John Hancock. These 
two, he said, were too bad to be forgiven. But the Ameri-. 
cans paid little heed to his preelamation. Instead they 
prepared to take possession of the hills commanding 
Boston. 

It was at Bunker Hill that the first real battle of th 
war was fought. For Lexington had after all been a mer 
skirmish, only of importance beeause it was the first in thi 
long and deadly war. The forts on Lake Champlain hac 
been taken without the shedding of blood. 

The battle is called Bunker Hill althongh it was real 
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ught on Breed’s Hill whieh is quite close. The mistake 
the name was made heeause the Arnericans had been 
sent to take possession of Bunker Hill, but instead took 
ssession of Breed’s Hill. 

It was during the night that the Americans took up their 
sition on the hill. And when day dawned and the B rit- 
sh saw them there, they determined to dislodge them, and 
e battle beran. 

‘Up the bill the British charged with splendid courage, 
mnily to be met and driven back by a withering fire from 
lie American rifles. Their front files were mowed down, 
nd the hillside was strewn with dead and dying. But 
gain and yet again they came on. At the third charge 
hey reached the top, for the Amerieans had used up all 
heir ammunition, and could fire no longer. Still they would 
1ot yield, and there was a fierce hand to hand fight before 
he Americans were driven from their trenches and the hill 
Was In possession of the British. 

For the British, it was a hard won victory, for they lost 
iearly three times as many men as the Americans, among 
them some gallant officers. As to the Americans in spite 
of their defeat they rejoiced; for they knew now what 
they could do. They knew they could stand up to the 
famous British regulars. 

And now as Washington rode towards Charleston to 
ake command of the army, news of this battle was brought 
0 him. 

‘*Did our men fight?’’ asked Washington. And when he 
ras told how well, his grave face lighted up. 

“Then the liberties of the country are safe,’’ he erted. 
So with hope in his heart Washington rode on, and at 
wth after a journey of eleven days reached Cambridge, 
» headquarters of the army. 

The next day, the rd of July, the whole army was drawn 
p upon the plain. And mounted on a splendid white horse 
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Washington rode to the head of it. Under a great elm tree. 
he wheeled his horse, and drawing his sword solemnly took 
command of the army of the United Colonies. And as the 
blade glittered in the sunshine, a great shout went up from 
the soldiers. They were New Englanders, for the most 
part, but they welcomed their Virginian commander whole 
heartedly. For were they not all Americans? Were they 
not all ready to stand shoulder to shoulder for the one 
great cause? 

But the army of which Washington had taken command 

was, perhaps, the rawest, worst equipped army which ever 
marched into the field. 

The men had neither uniforms, tents, stores nor ammu- 
nition, many of them lad no arms. There was no organi- 


sation, and little discipline. JEven the exact numbers com- 
posing this < armny were not known. gets were, in fact, as 


one of Washit ington’s own officers said, ‘‘only a gathering 
of brave, enthusiastie, undisciplined country Jads.’’ 

But out of this crowd of brave lignes men, Wash- 
ington set himself to make an army fit fo do great deeds, 
So he worked, and rede, and wrote, uneeasingly and un- 
wearytngly. Fer he had not only to deal with the army 
but with Congress also. He had to awaken them to the 
fact that the country had te do great deeds, and that to do 
then well money, and a great deal of money, was needed. 

Meanwhile George UT also was making great prepara- 
tions. More soldiers he saw were needed toa subdue these 
rebel farmers. And as it was dificult to persuade Britons 
to go to fight their brethers he hired a lot of Germans, and 
sent them out to fight the Americans. Nothing hurt the 
Americans more than this; more than anything else this 
aet made them long te be independent. After this there 
was no more talk of making friends. 


CHAPTER LIV 


THE WAR IN CANADA 
Arrer Bunker Hill there wag a pause in the fighting ronnd 
‘Boston which gave Washington time to get rhs) raw reernuits 
in hand a little. Then during the sumn te that 
Sir Guy Carleton, the Gove mor af i 
plans to retake Ti iconderoga, and 
fo invade Canada. General ] 
command of the Epon: ATK 
{ out for St. John’s, which i 
been unable to hold, earlier in the year. 
_ This time the colonists found St. youn. better genarded, 
and only at the end of a two months’ siege did it yield. By 
this time Schuyler had become ill, and the command was 
given to General Richard Monigar nery who crossed the St. 
Lawrence, and entered } Montreal in trium ph. 
_ Almost at the same time Benedict Arold set out wi ” Arnold 
twelve hundred men to attack Quebee. Te marched bee . h on es 
the forest of Maine, then an dimost unknown coun Euchec, 
uninhabited save by Indians. It was a trem endo 
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out, and the pangs of hunger were added to their other 
miseries. Many died by the way; otliers, losing heart, 
turned back. But sick and giddy, starving and exhausted 
the rest stumbled onward, and at length little more than 
five hundred ragged half armed, more than half famished 
men, reached the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

They were a sorry little company with which to invade 
a vast province. But their courage was superh, their hope 
sublime, and without delay they set out to take the great 
fortress which had withstood so many sieges, and had only 
fallen at last before the genius and daring of Wolfe. 

Across the St. Lawrence this little company of intrepid — 
colonists paddled, up the path where Wolfe had led his men _ 
they elunbed, and stood at length where they had stood 
upon the heights of Abraham. They had no cannon, and 
half their muskets were useless. Yet Arnold at the head 
of his spectral little company boldly summoned the town 
to surrender. 

The town did not surrender, the Governor refused to come 
out and fight. So seeing the uselessness of his summons _ 
Arnold marched away about twenty miles, and encamped to _ 
wait for Montgomery’s arrival from Montreal. He soon _ 
arrived. But even with his men the colonists only num- | 
bered about eight hundred, far too small a company with 
which to besiege a fortress such as Quebec. Still they 
made an attempt at a siege, but finding that useless they 
resolved to take the place by storm. 

It was early on the morning of the Ist of January, 1776, 
that they made the attempt m the teeth of a blinding snow 
storm. Arnold led the assault on one side of the town, 
Montgomery on the other. With tremendous dash and 
bravery the colonists carried the first barricades, and foreed 
their way into the town. But almost at the outset Mon 
gomery was killed. <A little later Arnold was sorel 
wounded, and had to be carried back to the eamp. Bot 
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leaders gone, the heart went out of the men, ae th ay 
_ treated, Jeaving many prisoners in the hands of th 
he great assault had pies but siek and 
though he was Arnold did not] fase heart. ae 
a show of besieging Quebec. “I have n no thous 
_this proud town,’’ he said, “until I ars 
_l am im the way of ray daty aad hoe 
only ¢ ehance of taking On ebee was to ta 
while the St. Lawrence was closed wit 
British ships could not reach it 
supplies. Arnold therefore gent - 
for five thousand troops. | 
for Washington to spare from 

few reinforcements were sent, 
hold utterly exhausted with their long tramp thi 
-pathless wilderness. Smallpox, too, beeame rif 
camp, so although there were at length two thonsand men 
before Quebee not more than a thousand were fit for duty. 
'¥et what mere men could do they did. 

Bat winter passed and Quebec remained untaken. 

one April morning Captain Charles Douglas arr 
mouth of the St. Lawrence with a fleet of 
He found the river still packed with ice. But Quebe 
knew must be in sore straits. It was no time for ¢ : 
so by way of experiment he ran oe Hag ship full speed 
against a mass of ice. The ice was shivered to picces, and 
the good ship sailed on Aah cued For nine days the 
gallant yessel ploughed on through fields of iee, : 
her path with splinters from prow and keel, but s 
no serious damage, her stout-lhearted captain 
thought but to reach and relieve the beleagured 
THis boldness was rewarded. Other vessels f 
his track, and at ee coming a ealonists gave wp their 
aint to conquer Canada, and marclied away. 
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nold still clung to the hope of commanding the great water- 
way from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson, At Crown 
Point he began to build ships, and by the end of September 
had a little fleet of nine. The British also busied them- 
selves building ships, and on the 11th of October a fight 
between the two fleets took place on Lake Champlain, be- 
tween the island of Valcour and the mainland. 

The British ships were far larger and more numerous 
than the American, indeed in comparison with the British 
the American boats were mere cockle shells, but the colo- 
nists put up a gallant fight which lasted five hours, and the 
sun went down leaving them sadly shattered but still 
unbeaten. 

The British commander, however, felt sure of finishing 
them off in the morning. So he anchored his ships in a 
line across the southern end of the channel, between the 
island and the mainland, thus cutting off all retreat. But 
Arnold knew his danger, and determined to make a dash 
for freedom. The night was dark and foggy. The Brit- 
ish were so sure of their prey that they kept no watch. 
So while they slept one by one the American ships crept 
silently through their lines, and sped away. 

When day dawned the British with wrath and disgust 
saw an empty lake where they had expected to see a stricken 
foe. They immediately gave chase and the following day 
they again came up with the little American fleet, for many 
of the ships were so crippled that they could move but 
slowly. Again a five hours’ battle was fonght. One ship, the 
Washington, struck her flag. But Arnold in his little Con- 
gress fought doggedly on. Then secing he conld resist no 
more he drove the Congress and four other small boats 
ashore in a creck too narrow for any but the smallest of the 
British ships to follow. Here he set them on fire, and bade 
his men leap for the shore, he himgelf being the last to leave 
the burning decks. On land he waited until he was certain 
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that the ships were safe from capture, and that they would 
go down with their flags flying. Then he marched off with 
his men, and brought them all safely to Ticonderoga. 

The attack on Canada had been an utter failure, the little 
American fleet had been shattered, save for Ticonderoga 
the coveted waterway was in the hands of the British. 
Had the British commander known it too he might have at- 
tacked Ticonderoga then and there, and taken it with ease. 
‘But Arnold was there, and Arnold had made such a name 
for himself by his dash anJ conrage that Carleton did not 
dare attack the fort. And contenting himself for the mo- 
ment with having gained control of Lake Champlain he 
turned back to Canada. 

Arnold had failed to take Quebec, and he had lost his 
little fleet. But against his failure to take Quebec his coun- 
trymen put his wonderful march through pathless forest; 
against the loss of the fleet the fact that but for Arnold 
it would never have been built at all. So the people cheered 
him as a hero, and Washington looked upon him as one of 
his best officers. 

But Arnold’s temper was hot if his head was ccol, he 
was ambitions and somewhat arrogant. And while he had 
been fighting so bravely he had quarrelled with his brother 
officers, and made enemies of many. They declared that 
he fought not for his country’s honour but for the glory of 
Benedict Arnold. So it came about that he did not receive 
the reward of promotion which he felf himself entitled te. 
ie Congress appointed several new Major Generals he 

ras passed over, and once again, as after the taking of 

F ioouderoos, bitterness filled his heart. 
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CHAPTER LV 
THE BIRTH OF A GREAT NATION 


Wart these things were happening in the north the British 
had been foreed to march away from Boston. 

At rst Washington could do little but keep his army 
before the town, for he had no siege guns with which to 
bombard it. Nor had he any desire to destroy the town. 
i ay ul,’’ said some, ‘af that is the only way of driving 
out the British.’ Even John Haneock to whom a great 
part of Boston belonged advised this. ‘‘ Burn Boston,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and make John Haneock a beggar, if the publie good 
requires if.7? But Washington did not attempt to burn it. 

After the taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Poimt how- 
ever he got guns. For many of the cannon taken at these 
forts were put on sledges and dragged over the snow to 
Boston. It was Colonel Henry Knox who earried out this 
feat. He was a stout young man with a lovely smile and 
jolly fat laugh, who greatly enjoyed a joke. He had been 
a bookseller hefore the war turned him ake a soldier. And 
now as he felled trees, aud made sledges, and encouraged 
his men over the long rough way he hugely enjoyed the 
joke of bringing British guns to bombard the British out 
of Boston. 

When Washington got these guns he quietly one night 
took possession of Dorchester Heights, which commanded 
hoth Boston tewn and harbour. So quick had been his 
action that it seerned toe General Howe, the British com- 
mander, as if the fortifications on Dorchester Heights had 
been the work of magic. But magic or no magic they were, 
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he saw, a real - ad formidalie r 
frowning above both town and harbor 
possible to hold Boston. ath 
General Nowe sailed a 
Boston wus left In peace fo 
By this time there had | 
as is oy ae ae po r 
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north was already more than he eoul lay Bae a. 
Parker, therefore, was sent out 
of about fifty ships, and Lord 
sand men, to attack ¢€ ‘ha eevee 
was also ordered to send s 
though he eould il spare th 
Sir Henry Clinton with a inal 

Aecording to arrangeme? 
England were to attack ies 
south and the friendly Indians. But ¢ 
gled. The flect, the land foree, the lo 
all seemed to be pulling different ways, and attac! 
ferent times. The assault on Charleston was a 
failure, and to the deli cht of the colonists the whok 
foree sailed away to join Howe in the north, and fe 
than two years there was no fighting in the 
eolonics. 

The commander of the colonists in Charleston was Gen- 
eral Charles Lee. He was not really an American at all, 
but an Englishman, a soldier of fortune and adventurer, 
He had wandered about the world, fighting in many lands, 
and had been in Braddock’s army when it was defeated. 
Ve never beeamie an American at heart like some other 
Englishmen who fought on their side. He cared litte for 
them, he cared as little for the canse in which they were 
fighting, merely seeing in it a chance of making himself 
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famous, aud he had a very poor opinion of their fighting 
qualities. He was a tall, spare man with a hollow-cheeked, 
ugly face, and a disagreeable manner. He had a great opin- 
ion of himself, and boasted to such purpose that the Ameri- 
caus believed him to be a military genius. And in this first 
tussle with the British in the south he did so well that their 
belief in him seemed justified. He seemed to the people a 
hero and a genius rolled in one. In all the war after he did 
nothing to uphold the fame he gained at Charleston, 

South as well as north had now had a taste of war. South 
as well as north had seen the British sail away, foiled. 
Every royal governor had by this time been driven from 
his post, and for six months and more the colonies had 
practically ruled themselves. What then, said many, was 
the use of talking any more about allegiance to the mother 
country? It was time, they said, to announce to all the 
world that the colonies of America were a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

There was much grave discussion in Congress and 
thronghout the country. Some patriots, even those who 
longed most ardently to see America a free country, thought 
that it was too soon to make the claim. Among those was 
Patrick Henry who had already ranged himself so passion- 
ately on the side of freedom. ‘‘The struggle is only be- 
ginning,’’ he said, ‘‘and we are not yet united. Want till 
we are united. Wait until we have won our freedom, then 
let us proclaim it.’ 

But by degrees all those who hesitated were won over, 
and on the 4th of July, 1776, the colonies declared them- 
selves to be free. 

Many meetings were held in what has since been ealled 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia. Much discussion there 
was, but at length the solemn declaration was drawn up. 
e, the Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

iea,’’ so it ran, ‘‘in General Congress assembled, appealing 
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io the supreme jndge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intention, do, in the r ame, and | hor 
good people of these colonics, solernnly m 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to ue Fee 
and Independent States.?? These are but a few words of 
the long, gravely worded declaration Ww ras drawn ur 
by Thom An 
ean to this day. 

John Hancock was P resident of Con 
and he was the first to sigr 
clear, and all across the page f 
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re dec latation. 
the signature rung, 
as if were, the alm mind and firm - oe ent wh bigh 
the hand that wrote. It was not v Ss later that 
it was signed by the other . 
It was on the 4th of July 
Deelaration, and so that 1 
national holiday. It was the biri 
asa Nation. But it was not unt! 
Declaration was read to the p 
Independence Hall. It was greet 
of delight. The old bell upon the tower Pe ale 
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and swift riders mounted and rode to bear ihe news in all 


directions. The next day if was re: i at the he 
brigade of the army, and was greeted with loud 

This Declaration of Independence was a bold deed, it 
might almost seem a rash onc. For the British army was 
still in the land, and the Americans by no means always 
victorious. But the very fact of the boldness of the deed 
made them fee] that they must be brave and steadfast, and 
that having claimed freedom they must win it. The vee ae 
ration drew the colonies toget her as nothing clse had done, 
and even those who had thought the deed tuo rash eame to 
see that it had been wise. 
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CHAPTER LVI 


THE DARKEST HOUR—TRENTON AND PRINCETON 


Ix many places the news of the Declaration of Independence 
and the news of the vietory at Charleston came at the same 
time, and gave a double cause for rejoicing. It was the 
last good news which was to come for many a long day. 
Indeed for months misfortune followed misfortune, until it 
almost seemed as if the Declaration of Independence had 
been the rash and useless action some had held it to be. 

By the end of June General Howe sailed southward from 
Halifax, and landed on Staten Island southwest of New 
York, to await the arrival from England of his brother, Ad- 
miral Howe. On July 12th, just eight days after the decla- 
ration of independenee, Admiral Howe arrived with strong 
reinforcements of ships and men. But before he began to 
fight be tried to come to terms with the rebel colonies, and 
for a second time free pardon was offered to all who would 
submit and own Brittsh rule onee more. But the Americans 
were in no mood te submit, and had no wish for ‘‘pardon.’’ 

**No doubt,’? said one, ‘we all need pardon from heaven, 
but the Ameriean who needs pardon from his Britannic 
Majesty is vet to be found.’’ 

So instead of submitting they made ready to fight. The 
British also prepared to fight, and the force of the next 
blow fell upon New York. There were now more than thirty 
thousand British troops gathered here. It was the largest 
army which liad ever been sent out of England, and King 
George had never a doubt that this great force, backed by 

872 
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his unconquerable navy, would soon bring the fen or twenly 
thousand ragged, half starved rebels e ‘their knees. 


L He little knew the men or the man with wham he had {6 


Lat 
deal. The army was indeed ragged and a undisefplined But 
| as the great Napoleon said later, “In war the man is every- 
thing.”’ And Washington Was soon to show the world what’ 
-conld be done by brave wndiseiplined men whose hearts 

were behind their muskets. 

As soon as Washington had gained possession of Bosten 
he left an old general with a small foree to cuard if, and 
Transported the main body of his army to New Yi ork, feel- 
ng sure that the next attack would be made there. 

Brooklyn Heights on Long Island eommanded New York, 
-yery much in the same way as Bunker Hill and Dorchester 
Heights commanded Boston, and Washington knew he must 
| Keep possession of those heights, if New York was nat to 
be given up without a blow being struck. He did not want 
fo give it up without striking a blow, for he feared the 
effect on the spirits of the country. So he sent General 
Putnam with about eight thousand men to oeeupy the 
Heights. 

In doing this Washington placed his army in a very dan- 
gerous position, for the Mast River was large enough S 
allow British war ships to sail up it and thus eut ve ATO 
in two. But he could do nothing else, for if the enemy wot 
pos session of the Heights the town was at his meres. 

Ilowe was not slow to sce this, and, having earefully Bate 
and secretly made his plans, he attacked the forces on Hoge 
Brooklyn Heights in the early morning of August 27th : 
in front, and flank, and rear, all at once. 

_ One division of the Americans was nearly wiped out, 
many being killed and the rest being taken prisoner. A 
little band of Marylanders put wp a fine but hopeless fight 
or nearly four hours, the remnant of them at length 
taking refuge in the fortifications. To make the defeat < 
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disaster for the colonists Howe had bnt to storm these 
fortifications. But he refused to do so. Enough had been 
done for one day, he said. Bunker Hill had tanght the 
Gritish to beware of storming heights. <A siege would he 
less easily, thought Howe. 

Within the fortifications the colonists were in a miserable 
plight. They had little shelter, the rain fell in torrents, 
and a eold northeast wind chilled them to the bone. They 
had nothing to eat except dry biscuit and raw pork. They 
were hungry and weary, wet ard cold. Yet one of their 


miseries was a blessing. For as long as the northeast wind 


blew Howe conld not bring his ships up the East River 
and cut comraunications between Long Island and New 
York. Ter in those days, it must be remembered, there 
were no steamers, and sailing vessels had to depend on 
wind and tice. 

Washington, however, knew his danger. He knew that 
he must withdraw from Long Island. So seeretly he gave 
orders that everything which could be found in the shape 
of a boat was to be brought to Brooklyn Ferry. They 
were soon gathered, and at eight o’elock in the evening, 
two days after the battle of Long Island, quickly and 
quietly the army was ferried across the wide river to the 
wew York side. All night the rowers laboured, but the _ 
work was by no means finished when day dawned. The - 
weather, however, still helped the colonists, for a thick 
fog settled over the river and hid what was going on from ~ 
the British. Wounded, prisoners, eamnon, stores, horses, — 
were all ferried over, and when later in the day the British — 
raarched into the deserted camp they found not so much as 
a ernst of bread. 

Tt was about six in the morning when the last boat put 
off, and in it was Washington, the last man to leave. For 
forty hours he had hardly been off his horse, and had 
never for a minute lain down to rest. He was unwearyingly 
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watebful, and left nothing to elanee, and this retreat is 
looked upon as one of the mast raas sterly im all qoailitary 


history. 


Having abandoned Brookly n Washington knew that he 


eould not ae to hold New You! ‘K agaist an attack. But 
for a fortnight neither Admiral nor General Howe made 
any attack. Instead they talked once more of peaee. It 
almost seemed as if Lord Howe were on the side of the 
Americans, as indeed he an . ways said he was, until 
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he was ordered out to fight against them. ‘Tle is either 


-a very slow officer, or else be | iS our very good friend,’’ 


| 
| 
| 


said one of them. 

The fortnight which he now wasted ¢ 
time to decide what it was best to do, ar 
British began the attack on New ao 
and eannoen had already been remc 
about ten miles away at the nor fh of I 
All the troops, too, had gone exeept about four thousan: 
under General Putnam, who stayed to keep order, and | 
aiter the removal of the last of the stores. W hen 
attack came these were very nearly caught. Fer the reg 
ment who ought to have guarded the landing place, 
have kept the enerny from advancing until Putnam 
retire, ran away as soon as they saw th e red coats. 

In vain their officers tried to rally them; panie had 
seized them, and they fled like frightened sheep. In the 
confusion Washington rode up. He was a man of fiery 
temper, and now when he saw his men show sneh a lack 
of courage in the face of the enemy he lost all control. 
Dashing his hat npon the ground, and, drawmg his sword, 
he bade them cease their cowardly retreat. But even Wash- 
ington could not rally the flecing men. Then his wrath 
and despair knew no bounds, and, spurring his horse, he 
rode alone towards the enemy. Death, he felt, was better 
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than such shame. But one of lis officers, dashing after 
him, seized his bridle and turned him back to safety. 

Meanwhile Putnam was making frantic efforts to gather 
his men and march them off to Harlem Heights. It was 
a day of violent heat, and as the men struggled on, laden 
with their baggage, their breath came short, and the per- 
apiration trickled down their faces. very moment they 
expected to le attacked in the rear. 

But the attack did not eome. For as Howe and his off- 
cers were passing the pleasant country honse of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Murray a servant came out to ask them to lunch. It 
was a tempting invitation on a hot day,—too tempting to 
be refused. So a halt was called, and while Howe and 
his officers enjoyed a pleasant meal, and listened to the 
talk of a clever, handsome lady, Putnam marched his pant- 
ing men to safety. 

Washington wag greatly cast down at what he ealled 
the “disgraceful and dastardly’? conduct of some of his 
troops that day. Ue knew that an attack on Harlem 
Heights must come, and come soon. But what would be 
fhe result? Wonld lus men run away, or would they fight? 
‘Experience, to roy extreme affliction,’’ he wrote sadly, 
‘‘has convineed me that this is rather to be wished for 
than expected. Tlowever, [ trust there are many who will 
act like men, and show themselves worthy of the blessings 
of freedom.,’? | 

Washington had no real eanse for fear. Next day the 
test eame, and the Americans wiped ont the memory of 
the day before. In wave after wave the British attacked, 
but again and again the colonists met them, and at last 
drove them to their trenches; and there was joy in the 
patriot camp. 

Howe still pursued the war very slowly. After the battle 
of Harlern Heights he left Washington alone for nearly 
a month, during which time the colonists fortified their 
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—eonvineed that the place was llth 
which Howe might surround | 
render with all his army. 
White Plains, and ns Briuish 
which they held tut e ond of the 
And now misfortunes ce 
patriots. They still hele For 
Island, and Fort Lee on the ae site s 
the garrisons of which were under the 
eral Greene. Washington now advised ' 
_the forts, but did not give hin al solute € ; oudeny | te 
It is probable that he would have tak 
advice had not Co ngress interfered and sent 
Fort Washington was not to be given up, 
_hecessity. Greene, believing that it was pe 
it, tried to obey Congress. But on the 
after a fierce fight against tremend 
surrounded, and all the defenders to 
three thousand were taken prsoner 
‘The loss was a bitter blow to 
taken prisoners were some of his » 80 
later Fort Lee was also taken, and all 
eseaped they left behind them large 
munition, baggage of all sorts, as well 
they could ill spare. 

Washington now resolved on a 
delphia, and gloom settled on the rage 
patriots. They were weary of rotraa ts 
felt that their cause was alrea: 
coming on and many shouldere: 
homeward. And so the once hans 
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more than four thousand. 
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his triumphs in South Carolina, and he was more boastful 
and arrogant than ever. After Washington he was second 
in command, but he had no doubt in his own mind that 
he ought to be first. Now he was not slow to let others 
know what he thought. And while Washington, noble and 
upright gentleman as he was, trusted Lee as a friend, 
and believed in him as a soldier, Lee schemed to supplant 
him. 

Washington had left Lee at North Castle with seven 
thousand men. Now he sent him orders to join him at 
once, so that if he should have to fight a battle he should 
have at least some sort of an army to fight with. But 
Lee pretended to misunderstand. He made excuses for 
delay, he argued, and lied, and stayed where he was. Per- 
haps he thought that it would be no bad thing if Washing- 
ton should be defeated and captured. Then he would be 
coramander-in-chief. 

But it was Lee who was captured, not Washington. He 
had in a leisurely fashion at last begun to move, and on 
the march he spent a night at a wayside inn. The British, 
hearing of his whereabouts, surrounded the inn and took 
him prisoner. For more than a year he remained in their 
hands, a very comfortable captive, and lis army, under 
General Jokn Sullivan, marched to join Washington, who 
was still retreating southward through New Jersey before 
the overwhelming foree of the British. 

It was weary work retreating. But with masterly gen- 
eralship, and untiring watchfulness, Washington avoided 
a battle, and slipped throngh the toils. As the pursued and 
pursuers neared Philadelphia something like pantie laid hold 
of the city. All day long the rumble of waggons might be 
heard carrying women and children to places of safety. — 
Congress was hurriedly removed to Baltimore; but hun-_ 
dreds of men seized their rifles and marched to join the 
army to fight for their country in its darkest honr. 


s 


‘But already the worst was over. W ashington’s army 
was now well reinforced. He had the reeruits from Phila- 
delphia, he had Lee’s army, and he also had two thousand 
men sent him by Sehuyler from the north. So he resolved 
to make a bold bid for fortune. He resolved to do or die. 
“He gave as the password, ‘Victory or death,’ and in the 
dark of Christinas night, 1776, he and | his mou crossed the 
elaware River above the town of 7 Prenton, where ue 
British lay, together with a large com ipany of the [essi 


troops who had been hired to fight the Americans. The 
river was full of floating iec, which made the crossing 
dangerous and slow. But throt ugh the darkness fhe men 
toiled on, fending off the ice blocks as best they could as 
they steered their boats through the drifting mass. ’ 
ength, after ten hours’ labour, they reached the other sic 
without the loss of one man. 

It was four o’clock when the troops started off on th 
seven-mile march to Trenton over the snowy 
icy wind driving the sleet and snew in their 
by cight o’elock they had reached Trenton. 8 
were utterly taken by sn rprise, and almost al ones the 
Hessians surrendered. 

Having sent his prisoners, to the number of nearly 
thousand, to the other side of the river, Washington too! 
possession of the town. But he was not long allowed to 
remain there. For the British commander, Lord Corn- 
wallis, marched to dislodge him with an army of cight 
thousand men. 

Washington let him come, and on the 2nd of January 
Cornwallis eneamped before Trenton, determined next 
morning to give battle. He was sure of victory, and in 
real spirits, ‘‘ At last we have run down the old fox, and 
fe will bag him in the morning,” he said. 

Bat W ashington was not to be so easily eanght. The 
wo armies were so near that the watchfires of the one 
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eould be plainly seen by the other. All night the American 
watehfires blazed, all night men could be heard working 
at the fortifications. But that was only a blind. In the 
darkness Washington and his army quietly slipped away 
to Prineeton. There he fell npon the British reinforce- 
ments, who were marching to join Cornwallis at Trenton, 
and put them to fight. 

When day came Cornwallis was astonished to find the 
American camp empty. And when le heard the firing in 
the distanee he knew what had happened, and hastily re- 
treated to New York, while Washington drew off his vic- 
torious but weary men to Morristown in New Jersey. Here 
for the next few months they remained, resting after their 
abours, urmelested by the foe. 
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to treat the rank and file as little better than do 
goyne tre ere them lke reasoning beings. 

Tt was arranged that Burgoyne should move soul 
with luis main foree, by way of Lake Champlain to {Pi 


deroga, and that a smaller foree should go by 
taria and seize Bo Ve Stanwisx. Howe, at the same 


to move up the Hudson until the arm ne 
Albany, having, if was to be supposed, : 


country free of ‘‘rebels.’’ 


It was a very fine plan, but it was not carried out as 
intended—because, although Burgoyne received his orders, 
Howe did not reeeive his. For the British minister, who 


ought to have sent them, went off on a holiday and forgot 
all about the matter for several weeks. When o ler 
he remembered, and sent the order, Howe was far away 
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from the Hudson, at his old game of trying to run Wash- 
ington to earth. 

Burgoyne, however, knew nothing of this and cheer- 
fully set out from Canada with a well drilled, well equipped, 
and well fed army of abont eight thousand men, and on 
the Ist of July reached Ticonderoga. 

Since this fort had been taken by Ethan Allen it had 
been greatly strengthened, and the Americans believed 
that now it could withstand any assault however vigorous. 
Bret while strengthening the fort itself they failed to fortify 
a little hil near. They had already much experience of 
the danger of heights commanding a town or fort. Bunt 
they thought that this hill was too steep and rugged to 
be adanger. No cannon, it was said, could ever be dragged 
up to the top of it. When the British came, however, they 
thought otherwise. They at once saw the value of the 
hill, and delermined that guns should be dragged up it. 
For forty-eight hours they worked furiously, and when 
day dawned on the oth of August both men and guns were 
on the summit. 

The American commander, St. Clair, saw them with 
despair in his heart. every corner of the fort was com- 
manded by the guns, and the garrison utterly at the merey 
of the enemy. To remain, he knew, would mean the loss 
of his whole foree, So he resolved to abandon the fort, 
and as soon as the sun set the work was begun. Guns and 
stores were laden on boats, cannon foo heavy to be removed 
were spiked, and nearly all the garrison had left when a 
fire broke out in the officers’ quarters. 

The hight ef the dames showed the British sentinels what 
was going on. The alarm was given. The British made a 
dash for the fort, and as day dawned the Union Jack was 
once more planted upon its ramparts. 

Then a hot pursuit began. At the village of Hubbard- 
ton the Americans made a valiant stand, but they were 
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worsted and fled, and five days later St. Clair brought the 
remnant of his force into Fort Edward, where the main 
army under Schuyler was stationed. 

Burgoyne had begun well, and when King George heard 
the news he clapped his hands with joy. ‘1 1] af 
them,’? he cried, dashing into the Queen’: Ss 
beat all the Americans.’’ But over America the lc 
a gloom. St Clair and Schuyler were severely 
and eonrt-mariaed. But both were sila ae 
Nothing could have saved the garrison from 
wiped out; and when men came to judge the matter 
they admitted that if was beiter to lose the ne 
lose the fort and garrison also. Meanwhile Bui 
was chasing hot-foot after the fugitives. 
proached, Sehuyler abandoned Port Edward, 
a mere shell and impossible of defence for a single day 
But as he fell back lie broke up the reads behind him. 
Trees were felled and laid across them every two or three 
yards, bridges were burned, fords we ae So tl 
oughly was the work done that Burgoyne, in pursuit, 
only march about a mile a day, and had iB hail 
than forty bridges in a distance of little more th nit 
four miles. 

Besides destroying the roads Schuyler 
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crops, drove off the sheep and cattle, sweeping the eountry 


so bare that the hostile army conld find no food. : é 
foreed to depend altogether on their own supplies. pre 
long these gave out, and the British began to st efter | from 
hunger : 

Burgoyne now learned that at the village of Bennir 
the patriots had a depot con taini ng large st vf fa 
and ammunition. These he determine d to have for his 
own army, and he sent a force of six hundred men, mostly 
Jermans and Indians, to make the capture. 
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The old trapper, Captain John Stark, was in command 
of the American force at Bennington. He had fought in 
many battles from Bunker Hill to Princeton. But, finding 
himself passed over, when others were promoted, he had 
gone off homeward in dudgeon. But now in his country’s 
hour of need he forgot his grievances and once more girded 
on his sword. He led his men with splendid dash and 
the enemy was utterly defeated, and Stark was made a 
brigadier general as a reward. It was a disaster for Bur- 
goyne, and on the heels of this defeat came the news that 
the second force marching by way of Lake Ontario had also 
raet with disaster at Oriskany near Fort Stanwix. 

This force had surrounded Fort Stanwix, and General 
Nicholas Herkimer had marched to its relief. 

General Herkimer was an old German of over sixty, 
and although he had lived all his life in Ameriea, and loved 
the conutry with lis whole heart, he spoke English very 
badly, and wrote it worse. It must have sadly puzzled his 
officers goraetimes to make out his despatches and orders. 
One is said to have run as follows: ‘‘Ser, yu will orter 
yur bodellyen to merchs Immetdiclich do ford edward 
weid for das broflesen and amenieschen fied for en betell. 
Dis yu will desben at yur berrell.’? This being translated 
means: ‘Sir, you w il order your battalion to march im- 
mediately to Port Edward with four days’ provisions, and 
anununition for one battle. This you will disobey at your 
peril.” 

As this doughty old German marched to the relief of 
Fort Stanwix he fell Into an ambush prepared for him 
by the Isinous Indian chief, Joseph Brant, who, with his 
braves, was fighting on the side of the British. <A terrible 
hand to hand strneele followed. The air was filled with 
wild yells and still willer curses as the two foes grappled. 
tt was war in all its savagery. Tomahawks and knives 
were used as freely ag rifles. Stabbing, shooting, wrestling, 
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e men fought cnek other more like wildeats than human 
ings. A fe: arful thunderstorm burst forth, too. Rain 
in tor rents, a raging wind tore through the tree tons, 
nder and lightning added their terrors to the scene. 

For five hours the savage warfare lasted. Almost at 
@ beginning a ball shattered Herkimer’s leg and killed 
us horse. But the stout old warrior refused to leave the 
Held. He bade his men take the saddle from his horse and 
lace it at the root of a great beech tree. Sitting there 
he directed the battle, shouting his orders in his quaint 
guttural Jinglish, and calmly amoking a pipe the while 
They were the last orders he was to give. For, ten days 
after the battle, he died from his wound, s serenely smoking 
Lis pipe, and reading his old German Bible almost to the 


thy 


Soon the noise of the battle was heard at Fort Stanw ix, 
ind the garrison, led by Colonel Marinus Willett, salled 
forth to the aid of their comrade es, put a detachment of 
the enemy to flight, and captured their stores of food and 

ammunition, together with five fags. And now for the 
first time the Stars and Stripes were unfurled. 


When Washineton had taken command of the army 
there had still been no real thought of separating from 
Britain. So for his flag he had used the British ensig 


2 


with the Union Jack in the corner. mm mstead of a 
ground he had used a ground of thirteen ved and whit 
stripes, one stripe for each eelony. But when all hape of 
reconciliation was gone Congress decided that the Union 
Jack must be eut out of the flag altagets her, and in its place 
a blue square was to be used with thirteen white stars 
a circle, one star for each state, just as there was one sin ipe 
for each state. 

People, however, were too busy dome other things and 
ad no time to see to the making of flags. So the frst 
ne was hoisted by Colonel W illett, after the battle of 
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Oriskany. Ile had captured five standards. These, as 
vietor, he hoisted on the fort. To make his trimnph com- 
plete, however, he wanted an American flag to hoist over 
them. But he had none. So a soldier’s wife gave her red 
petticoat, some one else supplied a white shirt, and out of 
that and an old blue jacket was made the first American 
flag to float upon the breeze. 

This, of course, was only a rongh and ready flag, and 
Betsy Ross, a seamstress, who lived in Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, had the honour of making the first real one. While 
in Philadelphia Washington and some members of council 
called upon Betsy to ask her to make the flag. Washington 
had brought a sketch with him, but Betsy suggested some 
alterations. So Washington drew another sketch, and 
there and then Betsy set to work, and very soon her flag 
also was floating on the breeze. 
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ercature, with queer cunning ways, and the Indians looked 
upon him as a sort of Medicine Man, and feared him ae- 
eardingly. IKCnowing this, Arnold thought that he might be 
useful to him, and promised to spare his life if he would ge 
to the British eamp and spread a report among their In- 
dian allies that the Americans were coming down upon them 
in tremendous foree, 

he man Was elad enough to get a chance to eseape being 
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fear, he dashed into the enemy camp. There he told his 
eager listeners that he had barely escaped with his life 
from the Americans (which was true enough) and that 
they were marching towards them in vast numbers, and 
showed his bullet-riddled coat as proof of his story. 

‘How many are they?’’ he was asked. 

In reply the man spread his hands abroad, pointing to 
the leaves of the trees and shaking his head as if in awe. 

The Indians were greatly disturbed, and began to hold 
a council. While they were still consulting, an Indian, 
friendly to the Americans, who was in the plot, arrived. 
He told the same story as the spy, pointing like him to 
the numberless trees of the forest when asked how many 
of the enemy were coming. 

Then another and still another Indian arrived. They all 
told the same tale. A mysterious bird had come to warn 
them, they said, that the whole valley was filled with war- 
riors. 

At length the Indians conld bear no more. Already 
many of their best warriors had been slain. They would 
no longer stay to be utterly wiped ont, and they prepared 
to flee. 

Tn vain the British eammander implored them to stay. 
Bribes, threats, and promises were all alike useless. At 
last he offered them ‘‘fire water.’? For if only he could 
make them drunk, he thonght, they might forget their fear. 
But even the much coveted ‘‘fire water’? had no power to 
still their terrors. They refused to drink, and with clamour 
and noise they fled. 

The panic spread to the rest of the army. Two bat- 
talions of white men followed in the wake of their red- 
skin brothers, and the commander, deserted by the bulk of : 
his army, was forced to Jom in the general retreat. 

It was a humiliating and disorderly flight. The Indians, 
when they recovered from their terror, had lost every. 
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estige of respect for their white brothers. Soon they be- 
came insole: nt, and amused theinselves by play ying on their 
fears. “They are coming! They are eominug!? they won 
ery whenever the weary fugitives lay down to rest. 
they would laugh to see the white mey leap up again, fl 
away their knapsacks and their rifles, so as to make 
greater haste, and stumble onward. 

Ai length the shameful retreat eame fo an ae 
hungry and ragged, a feeble ren cy of 
reached the shores of Lake Ont: 
Canada. 

Such was the news brought to Bu 
defeat at Bennington. It make hy 
still. No help could ever eome to hi 
and all his hopes were fixed on Ave 
from the south. But no news of Howe’s 
him. Day by day the American force round | 
ereasing. Day by day his own was growing \ 
ast in desperation he decided to risk a battle 
saw that he mnst either soon ent his way through 
hostile forees or perish miserably 

General Pian Gates was mow in ecarmmand of { 
Americans instead of evict. Gates was nothing of 
soldier. Indeed it was said of him that all throneh 
heginning of the war fe never so mmeh as heard the sounc 
of a gunn, and that when there was a battle to the fore 
always had business elsewhere. Like Lee he was an | 
ishiran by birth. And even as Lee had been jealons 
Vashington so Gates was jealous of Schuyler, and at last 
e suceceded in ousting die. tle did so ata good 
‘or limself, for all the hard work of this cainpaign 
lone, and Gates stepped in in time to rean the glory. 

Burgoyne thought little of Gates, and called h 
warnan. So he was the more ready to give battle. 
he Aniericans were now so thor oughly aroused 
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would have fought well without a leader. Besides, Arnold 
was with them, and Arnold they would have followed any- 
where. 

The Americans were strongly entrenched on Bemis 
Heights, and on the day of battle Gates would have done 
nothing but sit still and let the enemy wear himself out 
in attacks. But this did not suit Arnold’s fiery temper, 
and he begged hard to be allowed to charge the enemy. 
Gates grudgingly gave him leave, and with a small foree 
he bore down upon the British. The fight was fleree, and 
finding his foree too small Arnold sent to Gates asking 
for reinforcements. But Gates, although he had ten thon- 
sand troops standing idle, refused to send a man. So, 
with his always diminishing handful of troops, Arnold 
fought on {ill night fell. 

Again neither side could claim a victory. But Burgoyne 
had lost nearly six hundred men, and his position was not 
one whit the better. Gates took all the eredit to himself, 
and when he sent his account of the battle to Congress he 
did not so much as mention Arnold’s name. Out of this, and 
his refusal to send reinforcements, a furious quarrel arose 
between the two men, and Gates told Arnold that he had 
no further use for his services and that he eonld go. Ar-_ 
nold, shaken with wrath, would have gone had not his 
brother offeers with one voice begged him to stay. So 
he stayed, but he had no longer any command. 

Like a eaged and wounded lion Burgoyne now sought a 
way out of the trap in which he was. But turn which 
way he would there was no escape. He was hemmed in 
on all sides. So cighteen days after the battle of Bemis 
Heights he took the field again on the same ground. It 
was a desperate adventure, for what could six thousand 
worn and weary men do against twenty thousand already 
conscious of suecess? 

The British fought with dogged courage. Chafing wit 
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victory might be won. At length he could bear inaction 
no longer, and, leaping on to his horse, he dashed into 
the fray. 

“Go after that fellow and bring him back,’’ shouted 
Jates ; ‘he will be doing something rash.”? 

The messenger sped after him. But Arnold was too 
quick, and the battle was well nigh won before Gates’ 
order reached him. As Arnold came his men gave a riug- 
ing cheer, and for the rest of the day he and Daniel Morgan 
were the leaders of the battle, Gates never leaving his 
headquarters. 

Where the bullets flew thickest there Arnold was to be 

found. The madness of battle was upon him, and, like one 
possessed, he rode through flame and smoke, his elear 
voice raised above the hideous elaimour, pheerias and di- 
recting his men. 
The fight was fierce and long, but as the day wore on 
there could be no more doubt about the end. The British 
were defeated. Yet so long as daylight lasted they 
fought on. 

Just as the sun was setting Arnold and his men had 
ronted a party of Germans, and a wounded German, lying 
on the ground, shot at Arnold, killing his horse and shatter- 
ing his leg-—the same leg which had been wounded at Que- 
bee. 

As Arnold fell, one of his men, with a ery of rage 
dashed at the Goeuan and would have killed him where 
he lay. But Arnold stopped him. ‘‘For God’s sake, don’t 
hurt him,’’ he cried, ‘‘he’s a fine fellow.’’? So the man’s 
life was spared, 

Arnold’s leg was so badly shattered that the doctors 
alked of cutting it off. Arnold, however, would not hear 
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“Tf that is all vou can do for me,’ he said, ‘‘put me 
on another horse and let me see the battle out.”’ 

But the battle was over, for night had put an end to 
the dreadful strife. 

With this defeat Bureoyne’s last hope vanished. To 
fight again would be merely to sacrifice his brave soldiers. 
He had only food in the eamp for a week, and there was 
still no sign of help coming from the south. There was 
nothing left to him but to surrender. 

So on October 17th he surrendered to General Gates, 
with all his cannon, ummunition, and great stores, and 
nearly six thousand men. 

As his soldiers laid down their arms many of them wept 
bitterly. But there was no one there to see or deride their 
grief. For the Americans, having no wish to add to the 
sorrow of their brave foe, stayed within their lines. Then, 
as the disarmed soldiers marched away, Burgoyne stepped 
out of the ranks, and, drawing his sword, gave it to General 
Gates. 

“The fortune of war has made me your prisoner,’’ he 
said, 

“It was through no fault of yours,’’ replied Gates, with 
grave courtesy, as he handed back the sword. 
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equipped, and better drilled, and they gained the victory. 

This defeat made the fate of Philadelphia certain, and 
Congress fled once more, this time to Lancaster. Yet for 
a fortnight longer Washington held back the enemy, and 
only on the 26th of September did the British march into 
the city. But before they had time to settle into their 
comfortable quarters Washington gave battle again, at 
Germantown, on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 

It was a well contested battle, and at one time it seemed 

as if it might end in victory for the Americans. But Wash- 
ington’s plan of battle was rather a hard one for inexperi- 
enced troops to carry out. They were as brave as any men 
who ever,carried rifles, but they were so ignorant of drill 
that they could not even form into column or wheel to 
right or left in soldierly fashion. <A thick fog, too, which 
hung over the field from early morning, made it dificult to 
distinguish friend from foc, and at one time two divisions 
of the Americans, each mistaking the other for the enemy, 
fired upon cach other. 

But although the battle of Germantown was a defeat 
for the Americans it by no means spelled disaster. Another 
two months of frays and skirmishes followed. Then the 
British settled down to comfortable winter quarters in 
Philadelphia, and Washington marched his war-worn 
patriots to Valley Forge, about twenty miles away. 

While the Americans had been busy losing and winning — 
battles, Pitt in England was still struggling fer peace and 
kindly understanding between Britain and her colonies. 
“You can never congter the Americans,’’? he cried. ‘Tf 
Lwere an American, as I am an Englishman, while a for-_ 
eign troop was landed in my country I would never lay 
down my arms,—never, never, never!’ 

But Pitt talked in vain. For the King was deaf to all 
the great minister’s pleadings. In his eyes the Americans _ 
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were rebels who must be ernshed, and Pitt was but the 
‘trumpet of sedition.’’ 

But meanwhile all Europe had been watehin e the str 
gle of these same rehels, sla: 2 os Q, ae pen Inter 
cand admi inee 


cok Siown n phliens a are "Kos ein iseko, who later foneht 
pravely for his own land, Poland; and Laf: 
a large share in the F roneh Se vlution. 

_ Hafayette was at this time only nineteen, Hs had an 
innmense admiration for W ashington, and after thes 
in spite of the difference in their ages, they became 
jong friends, and Lafayette named hig eldest son 
Washington. 

Dut the Americans owed more perhaps to Baron von Baron von 
Steuben than to any other foreigner. Vo oe 
a German, and had fonght under Frederick the 
Washington had taken up winter quarters at 
Forge, which is a beantiful little valley. But that wis 
it was a scene of misery and desolation. The cold 
terrible, and the army was ragged and hungry. The me: 
had neither coats, shirts, nor shoos, and often their feet 
and hands froze so that they had to be amputated. F 
days at a time they had but one poor meal a day. Even 

Washington saw no hope of help. ‘‘I am now eon 
beyond a doubt,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that uuloss some g 
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educed to one or other of these three things: sta 
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Much of this misery was due to the neglect and folly 
f Congress. It had sadly changed from the brave days 
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necded to keep a properly equipped army in the field. 
‘They harassed Washington with petty interference with 
lis plans. They gave promotion to useless officers against 
his wishes and better judgement. There was plenty of food 
in the country, stores of clothing were ready for the army’s 
use, but they lay by the wayside, rotting, because there 
was no money to pay men to bring it to the army. Wash- 
ington wore himself out in fruitless efforts to awaken Con- 
#ress to a sense of its duty. And at length, utterly despair- 
ing of any support, weary of seeing his men suffer and 
dwindle day by day under the miseries of Valley Forge, 
he wrote out his resignation as Commander-in-Chiecf of 
the army. And it needed all the persuasions of his offi- 
eers to make him tear it up. 

Tt was to this eamp of misery at Valley Forge that Baron 
von Steuben came. And the ragged, hungry, perishing 
army he drilled. To these men, brave enough, but all un- 
used to discipline, he tanght what discipline meant. 

At first it was by no means easy. For the Baron knew 
little English and the men he tried to teach knew not a 
word of French or German. So nusunderstandings were 
many, and when one day a young American officer named 
Walker, who knew French, came to von Stenben and offered 
to act as interpreter he was overjoyed. ‘‘Had I seen an 
angel from heaven,’’ he eried, ‘‘I eould not have been 
more glad.” 

But even then, between his own mistakes and the men 
mistakes, the Baron was often driven distracted, and lo 
his temper. Onee, if is said, utterly worn ont, he turne 
the troops over to Walker. ‘‘Come, my friend,’’ he erie 
“take them; I can curse them no longer.’’ 

But in spite of all lindranees and failings, both m 
and officers learned so much from von Steuben that whe 
the terrible winter was over the army went forth again | 
fight far more fit to face the foe than before. 


CHAPTER LX 


WAR ON THE SEA 


‘Bestors being themselves more fit to fight the Americans 
‘now received other help, for France joined with America 
in her struggle against Britain. And after this the war 
was not confined to America only. There.was war on the 
sea, now, as well as on land, and whenever the British 
and the French navies met there was fighting. 

The Amerieans themselves also carried the war on to 
the sea. At first they had no fleet, but very soon they 
began to build ships and before long they had a little feet 
of six. Of this fleet Esek Hopkins was made commander- 
inchief. He was an old salt, for he had been eaptain 
of a trading vessel for thirty years. But as a naval eom- 
tmander he was not a success. He had no knowledge of 
warfare, he was touchy and obstinate, and could not get 
on with Congress, whieh he said was a pack of ignorant 
elerks who knew nothing at all. The fleet under him only 
made one eruise. Then he was dismissed, and was sue- 
eeeded by James Nicholson, the son of a Seotsman from 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

As the war went on other vessels were added to the first 
six. But the largest was not bigger than a small British 
eruiser, and in the end they were nearly all taken, or sunk 
to prevent them being taken. Still before their end they 
fought many gallant fights, and did some good work for 
their country. 

The first shot of the Revolution on the water was fired 
by Captain Abraham Whipple when he chased a tender 
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belonging to the British cruiser Mose, and captured 

her. This was, however, not the first shot the hardy Cap- 

tain had fired against the British. For in 1772, before 

the ‘Boston Tea Party,’’ even, had taken place, he had 
The Gesps, seized and burned the British revenue schooner Gaspé, 
oth June, in Narragansett Bay. 

The commander of the Gaspé had been trying to put 
down smuggling on the coast of Rhode Island. He stopped 
all veasels, and examined even market boats, to see if they 
had any stnuggled goods. This made the Rhode Island 
people very angry. They had smuggled as they liked for 
a hundred years; the British laws against it seemed to 
them mere tyranny; and they looked upon the commander 
of the Gaspé as little better than a pirate, who was 
interfering with their lawful trade. So when one day the 
people learned that the Gaspé had gone aground a few 
miles from Providence, and conld not be got off before 
three o’elock in the morning, they deterrnined to attack her. 

Abraham Whinple was chosen as captain for the expedi- 
tion. Ile and his men boarded the Gaspé, wounded the 
eaptain, overpowered the crew, and burned the schooner 
to the water’s edge. 

When the British commander-in-chief heard of it he 
was furious, and he wrote to Whipple. 

“Sir, he said, “you, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th 
of June, 1772, burned his Majesty’s ship the Gaspé, and I 
will hang you at the yardarm.”’ 

To this Whipple, nothing daunted, replied: ‘‘Sir, always 
eatch a man before you hang him.’’ 

Whipple was never caught until 1778, when with his 
ship the Providence he tried to relieve Charleston, in 
South Carolina, which was at that time besieged by the 
British. Then he was not hanged, but kept prisoner until 
the end of the war. 

Laambert Wickes, captain of the Reprisal, was another 
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Whe Reprisal did not return 
iis presenee felt. For, havin 
cruised about the Biscay and the J 
nel, eapluring many British merehantmen, aud taki 
to France, where he “old them. 

At this time France was still 
the British Government co a 
at this breach of neutrality. They were, ther 
to order the American shi Lips to leave Frances, 
sailed for home. 

On the way the Meprisal was chased by a British war. 
ship, and Wickes only saved himself from capture by 
throwing his guns overboard. Ile thus es ee io danger, 
however, only to fall into Sagi and in a storm off the 
eoast of Newfoundland the Reprisal aid en and all on 
board were lost. 

But of all the naval commanders on the American side, John Paul 
the Seotsman, John Panl Jones, was the most famo us, oe 
ile was the son of a gardener, and was born at Arbiglar 
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the sea, and when still only a boy of twelve he began his 
seafaring life on board a ship trading with Virginia. For 
some years he led a roving and adventurous life. Then 
after a time he came to live in America, which, he said 
himself, ‘‘has been my favourite country since the age of 
thirteen, when I first saw it.’ 

His real name was John Paul. But he took the name cf 
Jones out of gratitude to Mr. Jones, a gentleman of Vir- 
ginia, who had befriended him when he was poor and in 
trouble. 

When the War of the Revolution broke out Jones was 
a young man of twenty-seven, and he threw himself heart 
and soul into the struggle on the side of the Americans. 
He was the first man to reeeive a naval commission after 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence. He was, 
too, the first man to break the American naval flag from 
the mast. This was not, however, the Stars and Stripes, 
but a yellow flag with a pine tree and a rattlesnake, and 
the words, ‘‘Tread on me who dares.”’ 

Jones became famous at onee for his deeds of skill and 
daring, for it was lus sole ambition, he said, ‘‘to fight a 
battle under the new flag, which will teach the world that 
the American flag means something afloat, and must be 
respeeted at sea.’’ But he never liked the yellow flag. It 
was more fit for a pirate ship, he thonght, than to be the 
ensign of a great nation, and he if was who first sailed 
under the Stars and Stripes, which he hoisted on his litile 
ship, the Ranger. This was only a vessel of three hun- 
dred tons. {n itin November, 1777, he crossed the Atlantie, 
harried the coasts of England and Scotland, and then made 
his way to France. 

From France Jones set out again with a little flect of 
fonr ships. Lis flagship he called the Bonkhomme Rich- 
ard, as a eompliment both to France and Franklin. 
Franklin being the author of ‘Poor Richard’s Almanag,”’ 
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for which Bonhomme Richard was the Freneh translation. 

The Bonhonone Richard was the largest vessel of 
the American navy, but it was only a wornout old East 
India merehantinan, turned into a man-of-war by having 
portholes for guns ent in the sides. And, although Jones 
did not ki row if af the time, the euns themselves lad all 
been condemned as unsafe before th ey were sent en board. 
The other ships of the squa ue ron were also traders fitted 
up with guns in the same way, but were all much smaller 
than the Donhonone. 

With this raffish little fleet Paul Jones set out to do great 
deeds. His sie plan was to attack Liverpool, the great 
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to gel nearer. 
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Again the Serapis sent a hail. 

‘What ship is that? Answer immediately, or I shall be 
obliged to fire into you.’’ 

Paul Jones answered this tume—with a broadside—and 
a terrible battle began. The carnage was awful. ‘The 
decks were soon eumbered with dead and dying. The two 
ships were so near that the muzzles of the guns almost 
touched each other. Both were soon riddled with shot, 
and leaking so that the pumps could hardly keep pace with 
the rising water. Still the men fought on. 

Jones was everywhere, firing guns himself, encouraging 
his men, cheering them with his voice and his example. 
“The commodore had but to look at a man to make him 
brave,’’ said a Frenchman, who was there. ‘‘Such was the 
power of one heart that knew no fear.’’ 

The sun went down over the green fields of England, 
and the great red harvest moon came up. Still through 
the calm moonlit night the guns thundered, and a heavy 
clond of smoke lung over the sea. Two of the rotten old 
guns on the Borhkomme Rickard had burst at the first 
charge, killing and wounding the gunners; others were 
soon ulterly useless. For a minute not one could be fired, 
and the Captain of the Serapis thought that the Americans 
were beaten. 

“TIave you struck?’? he shouted, through the smoke of 
battle. 

‘No,’ eried Jones, ‘I haven’t begun to fight yet.” 

The next instant the roar and rattle of nusketry erashed 
forth again. Both ships were now on fire, and a great 
hole was smashed in the side of the Bonhomme. 

“Por God’s sake, strike, Captain,’’? said one of his 
officers. 

Jones looked at him silently for a minute. Then he 
answered : 

‘‘No,’? he erted, ‘(I will sink. I will never strike.” 
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The ships were now side by side, and Jones gave orders 
to lash the Bonhomme Richard to the Ser apis. He 
seized a rope himself and helped to do it. The carpenter 
beside him, finding the lines tangled, rapped out a sailor’s 
oath. 

But Jones was calm as if nothing was happening. 
‘Don’t swear, Mr. Stacy,’? he said. ‘We may soon all 
be in eternity. Let us do our duty,” 

Lashed together now the two ships swung on the waves 
ina death grapple. The guns on the Bonkomme Rich- 
ard were nearly all silenced. But a sailor climbed ont 
on to the yards, and began to throw hand grenades into the 
Serapis. He threw one right into the hold, where it 
fell upon a heap of cartridges and exploded, killing about 
twenty men. That ended the battle. With his ship sink- 
ing and aflame, and the dead lying thick about him, the 
British captain struck his flag, and the Americans boarded 
the Serapis and took possession. 

_ In silence and bitterness of heart Captain Pearson bowed 
and handed his sword to Jones. But Jones had only ad- 
miration for his gallant foc. He longed to say something 
to comfort him, but he looked so sad and dignified that 
he knew not hat to say. At length he spoke. 

‘Captain Pearson,’’ he said, ‘‘you have fought like a 
hero. You have worn this sword to your eredit, and to the 
honour of your service. I hope your King will reward you 
suitably.’’ 

But Captain Pearson could not answer, his heart was 
still too sore. Without a word he bowed again and turned 
away. 

While this terrible fight had been going on the Pallas 
had engaged with the Countess of Scarborough, and 
eaptured her, and now appeared, not much the worse for the 
fight. But the Bonhomme Richard was an utter wreck, 
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and was sinking fast. So, as quickly as possible, the sail- 
ors, utterly weary as they were with fighting, began to 
move the wounded to the Serapis. The crew of the 
British ship, too, worked with a will, doing their best to 
save their enemies of the night before. At lengtl: all were 
safely carried aboard the Serapis, and only the dead 
were left on the gallant old Bonhomme Richard. 

‘To them,’’ says Jones, in his journal, ‘‘I gave the good 
old ship for their coffin, and in it they found a sublime 
sepuichre. And the last mortal eyes ever saw of the Bon- 
homme Richard was the defiant waving of her nneon- 
quered and unstricken flag as she went down.’’ 

So this strange sea-duel was over. The victorious ship 
went down, and the victorious captain sailed away in his 
prize. But the Serapis, too, was little more than a 
wreck. Her main mast was shot away. Her other masts 
and spars were badly damaged, and eould earry but little 
sail, and it seemed donbtful if she wonld ever reach port. 
But, after a perilous journey, the coasts of Holland were 
sighted, and the Serapis was duly anchored in the Texel. 

With deeds [ike these the litthe American navy realised 
Jones’ desire. But beyond that they did little to bring the 
war to an end. I"ar more was done by the privateers, 
which were fitted out by the hundred. They scoured the 
seas like grevhounds, attacking British merchantmen on 
every trade route, eapturing and sinking as many as three 
hundred in one year. This kind of warfare paid so well, 
indeed, that farming was almost given up in many states, 
the farmers having all gone off to make their fortunes by 
capturing British merchantinen. 

As for Panl Jones he never had a chance again of show- 
ing his great prowess. When the war was over he entered 
the service of Russia, and became an admiral. He died 
in Paris in 1792, but for a long time if was not known 
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CHAPTER LAI 


THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH—THE STORY OF 
CAPTAIN MOLLY 


Wrz the Americans were learning endurance in the hard 
school of Valley Forge the British were having a gay time 
in Philadelphia. The grave old Quaker town rang with 
song and laughter as never before. Balls and parties, the- 
atrieals and races, followed each other in a constant round 
of gaiety. And amid this light-hearted jollity Howe seemed 
to forget all about the war. 

Had he chosen he could easily have attacked Valley 
Forge, and ernshed Washington’s perishing army out of 
existence. Or if he grudged to lose men in an attack, he 
might have surrounded the Americans, and starved them 
into submission. But he did neither. He was too com- 
fortable in his winter quarters, and had no wish to go out 
in the snow to fight battles. 

Those in power in England had long been dissatisfied 
with Howe's way of conducting the war. Time and again 
he had seemed to lose his chance of crushing the rebellion, 
and now this idle and gay winter in Philadelphia seemed 
the last straw. Snech bitter things indeed were said of him 
that he resigned bis cormmission, and went heme, and the 
supreme command was given to General Clinton. 

Now that France had joined with America Britain was 
in a very different position than before. She could no 
longer afford to send out large armies such as Howe had 
beon given to subdue the colonies. For she had to keep 
troops at home to proteet Great Britain from invasion. 
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She had to send ships and men all over the world, to re pel 


the attacks of the French on her scattered colo aa and 
possessions. Clinton therefore was left with a Y army 
of about ten thousand. And with this force he was ex- 
pected to conquer the country which Howe baa Deon unable 
to conquer with thirty thousand. 

Clinton knew that his task was a hard one, He 
that the taking of Philadelphia bad been a mistake, 
that from a military point of view if was worthless. 
he decided at once to abandon Philadelphia, and take his 
army back to New York. And on the morning of the li 
of June the British marched ont. Before dusk that s 
day the Americans marched in. A few days later Congress 

returned, and the city settled back to its quiet old life once 
more. 

Tt was no easy task for Clinton to cross New Jersey in 
grillmg summer weather, with a smail fore ee, an enormous 
baggage train, and Wasi hington hanging nies nels 
about his path, harassing hina at every step. 
accomplish it brought lim no little renown as a sok 

For some time, following the advice of his o 
ington did not make a general attack 
near the town of Monmouth he saw his pl ae au deter 
mined to give battle. 

General Lee had by this time been exchanged, and wa: 
now again with Washington’s army as sceond m comunan 
and for this battle Washington gave him command " 
advanee party of six thousand men. With him were An- 
thony Wayne and Lafayette. 

On the morning of the battle Lee’s divisi 
very good position. It seemed as uf the Brith shox ee be 
surrounded with ease, but when Wayne and Lafayett 
about to attack Lee stopped them. 

““¥ou do not know British soldiers,’’ he said to Lafayette. 
‘We are certain to be driven back. We must be cauti ious.?? 
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‘That may be so, Gencral,’’ replied Lafayette, ‘‘but Brit-_ 
ish soldiers have been beaten, and may be so again. At _ 
any rate, 1 should hke to try.”’ 

But for answer Lee ordered his men to retreat. | 

At this Lafayette was both angry and astonished, and he © 
hurriedly sent a message to Washington, telling him that — 
luis presence was urgently needed. 

The soldiers did not in the least know from what they 
were retreating, and they soon fell into disorder. Then — 
suddenly Washington appeared among them. He was white — 
to the lips with wrath. 

“*T desire to know,’’ he said, in a terrible voice, turning 
to Lee, ‘'f desire to know, sir, what is the reason—whence 
arises this disorder and confusion?”’ 

Lee trembled before the awful anger of his chief. He 
tried to make excuses. Then Washington’s fury knew no 
bounds. Ile poured forth a torrent of wrath upon Lee till, 
as one of his officers who heard him said, ‘‘the very leaves 
shook on the trees.’?? Then halting the retreating troops, — 
he formed them for battle onee more. Later in the day — 
meeting Lee he sent him to the rear. 

Soon the battle was raging fiercely. Some of the hottest 
fighting took place round the American artillery, which _ 
was commanded by General Knox. The guns were doing — 
deadly work, yet moving abont coolly amidst the din and — 
smoke of battle, there might be seen a saucy young Irish 
girl, with a mop of red hair, a freckled face, and flashing — 
eyes. She was the wife of ene of the gnnmers, and so de-_ 
voted was she to her husband that she followed him even. 
to battle, helping him constantly with his gun. Nis com- 
rades looked upon her almost as one of the regiment, and _ 
ealled her Captain Molly, and she wore an artilleryman’s 
eoat over her shor red skirt, so that she might look like 
a soldier. 

Japtain Molly was returning from a spring nearby with a 
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bueket full of water, when her hushand, who was Just about 
to fire, was killed by a shot from ae eneny, The officer 
in command, having no one to take his place, ordered the 
gun to be removed. 
_ Molly saw her bushand fall, heard the command given, 
and she dropped her bueket and sprang to the gun. 
““Bedad no,’ she erie], ‘I'l fire the gun myself, and 
avenge my man's death.” 
Jt was not the first time that Molly had fired a gun. She 
was with ber hushand at Fort Clinton, when it was taken 
by the Brilish. As the enemy sealed ithe walls the Ameri- 
eans retreated. Der husband dropped bis lighted match, 
and fled with the rest. But Captain Molly was in no such 
haste. She pieked up the mateh, fred the enn, and then 
ran after the others. Hers was the Jas gun fired on the 
American side that day. 
Now all the long day of Monmouth she kept her gun in 
action, firing so skilfully and bravely, that all around were 
filed with admiration, and news of her deeds was carried 
through the army. Even Washington heard of them. 

Next day he ordered her to be brought to him, and there 
and then he made her a sergeant, aud recommended ler 
for an officer’s pension for life. But now that her hus- 
baud was dead Molly’s heart was no longer with the army. 
Soon after the battle of Monmouth she left it, and a few 
years later she died, 

All through the long summer day of pitiless heat the 
battle raged. Again and again the Hritish “eed Again 


and again they were thrown back, and at length were driven 
across a ravine, Here Washington would have followed, 


ut the sun went down, and darkness put an end to the 
@ht. 

Washington, however, was determined to renew the bat- 
e next day, and that night the army slept on the feld. 
Te himself slept under a tree, sharing a cloak with Lafay- 
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ette. But the batile was never renewed, for during the 
night Clinton marehed quictly away. When day dawned 
he was already too far off to pursue, and at length he got 
safely into New York. 

This was the last great battle to be fought in the northern 
states, and a few weeks later Washington took up his quar- 
ters on White Plains. There for nearly three years he 
staved, guarding the great waterway of the Hudson, and 
preventing the British from making any further advance 
in the north. 


CHAPTER LNITI 


STORY OF A GREAT CRIME 
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Vhus his strange conduct at the battle of 
expl: sined. Ife had always given his voice aga attack- 
ing the British on their way to New York. And dou! 
less he thought that if Washington had heen defeated, 
could have proved that it was because his advice had uot 
been followed. If in consequence Washington’s command 
had been taken from him, he would have heen made com- 
mander-in-chicf and could have easily arranged 
peace with the British. 

But his plans miscarried, Ue lived to 
torious, but died before peace was signed. 
Lee was a traitor. But he had never been a real Ameri- 
ean. He had taken the American side merely for his own 
glory, and bad never done anything for it worthy of record. 
But now a true American, one who had fought i 
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and gallantly for his country, turned traitor, and black- 
ened his fair name, blotting ont his brave deeds for all time. 

When the Americans took possession of Philadelphia 
again Benedict Arnold was still too crippled by his wound 
to be able for active service. So the command of Phila- 
delphia was given to him. : 

There he soon got into tronble. He began to live extrava- 
gantly, and grew short of money. He quarrelled with the 
state government, and with Congress, was accused of in- 
viting loyalists to his house, of getting money by dishonest 
acts, and of being in many ways untrue to his duty. He 
also married a beautiful young loyalist lady, and that was 
another offence. 

Arnold was arrogant and sensitive. Ile grew restive 
ander all oa neeugations, and demanded an enquiry. His 
demand was granted, and a court-martial, although aequit- 
ting him of everything except imprudence, senteneed him 
to be reprimanded by the Commander-in-chief. 

Washington loved his high-spirited, gallant officer, and 
his reprimand was so gentle and kind that if seemed more 
like praise than blame. But even Washington’s gracious 
a ehafed Arnold’s proud spirit. He was hurt and 
angry. He had deserved well of his country, and he was 
reprimanded. He had fought gallantly, and had been 
passed over for others. He had been twice wounded inv 
lis country’s service, and lhe was rewarded by jealousy, 
eavilling, and a court-martial. 

Soon these feelings of bitterness turned to thoughts of 
treachery, when exactly is not known. But turn they did, 
and Arnold began in secret to write letters to General Clin- 
ton, the British commander-in-chief. 

Tn the summer of 1780 his wound still making him unfit: 
for active service Arnold was given command of the for- 
tress of West Point, which guarded the approaehes to the 
Tludson Valley. This fortress he agreed to betray into the 
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hands of the enemy, and thus give them command of that 
valley for which Burgoyne had made such a gallant and 
hopeless fight. For a long time Arnold earried on a secret 
correspondence with AMiajor André, a British officer, and 
at length a meeting between them was ane One 
Septem iber night Arnold waited until all was still and dark 
in the fort. Then stealthily he crept forth and reached in 
safety a clamp of trees on the bank of the Hudson just 
beyond the American lines. [lere he lay waiting. 
Soon through the darkness the British warship, the Fud- 
ture, erept up the river. Presently Arnold heard the soft 
splash of oars, and in a few minutes Major André stepped 
ashore. 
er hours the two conspirators talked until at length 
all details of the plot were settled. But day had dawned 
before Arnold returned to West Point, and André set out 
to regain the Pudtwre, with plans of the fort, and all other 
particulars hidden in his boots. By this time, however, the 
batteries on shore had begun to fire upon the ship, and 

André, finding it impossible to get on board, decided t 
back to New York by land. 

Jt was a dangerous journey, but for a little while he 
crept on unseen. Then suddenly his way was barred by 
fliree Americans, and he found himselt f a prisoner. 

**Have you any letters?’’ asked his captors. 

‘*No,’? he answered. 

They were not satisfied with his answer, and began to 
search him. But finding a they were just about to 
let lim go when one of then said, | ‘Ym not satisfied, 


oe ¥ 


boys. His boots must come off” 
André made every kind of excuse to prevent them tak- 
ing off his boots. They were hard to pull off, he said, and 
it would take a long time. Ile was already late, so he 
begged them not to Linder him more, But the more un- 
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willing he was to take off his boots, the more determined 
were his captors that they should come off. 

So they forced him to sit down, his boots were pulled 
off, and the papers discovered. 

Only one of the three Americans could read. He seized 
the papers and glanced hastily over them. 

‘(By heaven,’’ he cried, ‘‘he is a spy!” 

It was in vain that André now begged to be set free. 
First he tried persuasion, and when that failed he tried 
bribery. But his captors would not listen, and marched 
him off to headquarters. 

Arnold was just abont to sit down to breakfast, with 
some other officers as his guests, Washington being ex- 
pected every minnte to join them, when a letter was handed 
to hin, telling him that a spy had been captured. It was 
an awful moment for Arnold. If André was captured 
thon all too surely his own treachery was known, He could 
not stay to face the disgrace. But he made no sign. He 
satay folded the letter, and put it in his pocket. Then 

« that he had been suddenly called to the fort, he 
ge a his enests to exeuse him, and went out, and, mount- 
the hoarse of the messenger who had brought the letter, 
ie sped away, never staying his flight until he was safe 
aboard the Vulture. 

Very soon after Arnold had he Washington arrived. 
And when the traitorous papers which had been found in 
André’s possession were placed in his hands he was over- 
come with grief, 

‘Arnold is a traitor, and has fled to the British,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Whom can we trust now?” 

As he spoke the tears ran down his cheeks, bitter tears _ 
rung from his noble soul at the thought of this ‘‘one more — 
devil’s-triumph and sorrow for angels.’’ 

The ehief sinner had eseaped. But he had left his fel-_ 
low conspirator to pay his debt. For a spy could expect 
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no merey. André was young, brave, and gay. He had 
uch winning ways with him that even his captors came to 
ove him, and they grieved that such a gay young life must 
@ brought to a sudden and dreadful end. His many friends 
lid their best to save him. But their efforts were all in 
vain. Nothing could alter the fact that he was a spy caught 
in the act, and the punishment was death. 

So one morfiing André wag led out to die. He begged 

o be shot as a soldier, and not hanged like a felon. But 
ven that was denied him, Calm and Ae to the end 
re met his death. 
_ When Arnold’s treachery was known a ery of rage rang 
through the country. Yet in spite of his foul deed people 
ould not quite forget how nobly he had fought. ‘Hang 
lim,’ they eried, ‘‘but cut off the lee that was wounded 
{ Saratoga first!’’ 

Arnold, however, was beyond their vengeance, safe in 
he British lines. There he at once received a commission, 
nd turned his sword against his own country. 
_ Thus a brave man cast his valour in the dust, and made 
his name a scorn and a by-word. But who shall say that 
the men who belittled his deeds, and followed him with 
jealousy and carping, were wholly blameless? 
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CHAPTER LXITI 
A TURNING POINT IN TIE WORLD’S HISTORY 


Arres nearly four years’ fightimg the British had utterly 
failed to subdne the rebel eolonies. They had Jost one 
whole army, bad poured out treasures of blood and money, 
and all they had in return was New York and the coast 
town of Newport. Besides this they were at war with half 
Europe. For in 1779 Spain declared war against Britain, 
more indeed from anger against the British than from any 
love of the Americans. The following year Holland also 
declared war against Britain, who thus found herself sur- 
rounded by foes. 

Stil, im spite of all, the British stuck doggedly to their 
task of conquering the Americans. But as Pitt had told 
them again and again, it was an impossible task. At 
length, having failed to make any impression in the north 
they decided to change the seat of war and attack the 
weaker colonies in the south. 

flere for a time they were more successful. Georgia 


was overrun, then South Carolina, and Charleston, which 


beneped 


had made such a brave defence at the beginning of the war, 
surrendered to the British, with all its stores of food and 
ammunition, 

Things were going badly for the patriots in the south, 
and Gates, who wag still looked upon as a hero, because 
Burgoyne had surrendered to him, wag sent to take com-_ 
mand. Now he had a chanee to prove of what stuff he was_ 
made, He proved it by being utterly defeated at the battle. 
of Camden. 

Ald 


This defeat was a bitter blow. Never since before the 
battle of Trenton had the patriot cause seemed so rauch 
in danger. Dut the dark days passed, and once more the 
Arnericans began to win instead of lose battles. South 
Carolina was re-con quered, and Cornwallis, who was eom- 

mander-in-chief of the British army in the south, retired 
into Virginia, and joaied Yorktown. 

Just at this fime Washington learned that a French fleet 
was sauing for i a Bay, and he determined to 
make a grand Prench-Ameriean attack on the British In 
the south. Tle made his poi ans very seeretly, and leaving 
General Heath with four thousand men to guard the Hud. 
gon, he marched southwards, moving with such quickness 
that he had reached the Delaware before Clinton In New 
York knew what he was about. [is army now consisted 
of two thousand Americans, and four thousand French, 
and this wag the only time throughout the war that French 
and Americans marched together. 

On the Gth ef October the siege of Yorktown began. It 
Was soon seen that its defences were of no use against the 
seventy heavy siege guns of the allied army, and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis was only a matter of time—for he was 
eaught ina trap, just as Burgoyne had been. He could nee 
escape to the south, for Lafayette barred the way to the 
Carolinas. He could not escape by sea, for the Freneh and 

Pritish fleets had fought a battle at the entrance of Chesa- 
peake Bay, in which the British ships had been so badly 
damaged that they were obliged to sail to So York to re- 
fit. He could not escape to the north or the east, for Wash- 
ington’s armry slut him in. 

Stil for a few days the British made a gallant stand. 
But their ammunition was running short, their defences 
were erumbling to bits, and on the If ” of October, alraast 
four years to a day after Burgoyne’s surrender to Gates, 
Cornwallis surrendered to Washington. 
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Two days later the British soldiers marched out with 
flags furled, while the bands played a tune called ‘‘The 
World Turned Upside Down.’’ ‘To them indeed the world 
must have seemed turned upside down, for the all-conquer-— 
ing Gritish had been conquered at last, and that by a na-_ 
tion of farmers unskilled in war, Yet they may have found 
some comfort in the thought that after all they had been 
beaten by their equals, by men of their own race. 

On either side there was the same grit and endurance, — 
the same love of fair play. But added to that the Ameri- 
cans had fought for a great cause. Their hearts were in- 
it, as the hearts of the British had never been. This was_ 
their great advantage. This nerved their arm. 

For two years after this Clinton still held New York, 
but there was no more fighting between the regular armies, 
and the surrender of Cornwallis may be said to have ended 
the war. When Lord North heard the news he was dis- 
tracted with grief. He dashed wildly up and down the 
room, waving his arms and erying over and over again, 
‘fO God, it is all over, it is all over.’? 

As for King George, he would not admit that it was all 
over, and he swore he would rather give up his crown than 
acknowledge the States to be free. Bunt at length he, too, 
had to give way, and the treaty of peace was signed in 
Paris in November, 1782. This Peace, however, was only 
a first step, for Europe was still at war, and it was diffi- 
eult to settle matters. But in September of the following 
year the real peace was signed, and the United States were | 
acknowledged to be free. By this treaty Florida was given 
back to Spain, the Mississippi was made the western bound- 
ary, and the Great Lakes the northern boundary of the 
United States. 

Thus a new great power eame into being, and as an Eng- 
lish historian has said, ‘‘the world had reached one of the 
turning points of its history.’’ 


PART VII: STORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 
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WASHINGTON FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE 


Arrer the peace was signed in September, 1783, _ the 
British soldiers left Agen and Washington felt that 
his work was done. So he resolved to give up his on as 
commander-in-chief, and go back to his pleasant Virginian 
home. 
- He was glad at the thought of going back to the home 
he loved, yet sad at the thought of saving farewell to hi 
officers. For eight years they had w orked for him faith- 
fully, together they had faced dark days, together they 
_had been through deep waters. And now that vietory 
was won, Washington’s heart was filled with love and grati- 
tude. 

It was at Faunces’s Tavern in New York nt Washing- 
ton mict his officers for the last time. When he came into 
the long, low room where they were all gathered, he was 
so moved that he could not speak. Silently he went to the 

table and filled a glass with wine. Raising it, he turned 
to the men who stood as silently about him, and with an 
_ effort, commanding his voice, he spoke. 

With a heart full of love and gratitude,’’ he said, ‘I 
now take leave of you, most devoutly wishing that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy as your former 
ones have been glorious and honourable.’’ 
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Then having drunk to the toast he set the glass down. 

“T eannot come to each of you to take my leave,’’ he 
said brokenly, ‘‘but shall be obliged if each of yon will 
come and take me by the hand.’’ | 

The General who was nearest to Washington then turned > 
to him and silently grasped his hand. 

With tears in his eyes, Washington put his arms about — 
him and kissed him. And thus one after the other his 
officers silently said good-bye, no one of them trusting him- 


Then still in silence, they followed him to the boat which 
was to carry him on the first part of his way to Annapolis 
where Congress was assembled, and where he was to lay 
down his sword. ; 

JUis journey was like a roval progress. In every town 
and village through which he passed the people gathered 
to cheer and bless him. Se he reached Annapolis. There 
before Congress he resigned his commission. Then with a _ 
sich of relief, a simple ettizen once more, he mounted his 
herse and rode homewards. 

But now the colonies which had wrung themselves free 
from the rule of Britain were not altogether happy. They 
ealled themselves the United States, but there was little 
union. Before the Revolution there had been much jeal- 
ousy between the various states. Ler a time, indeed, in — 
the heat of the struggle, they had forgotten these differ- 
ences. Dnt now that the struggle was over, and peace had 
come, these jealousies appeared again. Nach state had its 
own government, its own taxes, its own money. So there 
was great confusion. But no state wanted to give up any 
of its privileges, and it seemed hopeless to institute one 
Central Government, for each state thought only of itself, 
and each one was afraid of giving Congress too much 
power lest it should usurp the power of the state goverr 
ment, 
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And thus one after the other his officers silently 


said good-bye, no one of them trusting himself 
ta speak. 


The states quarrelled with cach other about their bound- 
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ger of shipw very he 
Washin ag on ‘rom ie ae ‘atreal 
struggle an spairingly. ‘‘lverything will 
come right, at ae a he said, OMy only fear is that we 
shall lose a little reputation first.’? 

_ As time went on, however, he grew more anxious. “TI 
_think we have opposed Great Pritain,’’ he said, ‘‘and have 
arrived at the present state of peace and independen oy, to 
very little purpose, if we caruot conquer our own preju- 
dices.”? 

Bat W ashington had no real need to fear. The men who 
had fought for their freedom proved I then iselves worthy of 
if, and in Mav, 1787, a meeting of all the states was called 
at Philadelphia. 

Of this Convention, as it was called, Washington 
chosen President. It was no easy post, nor was the 
‘ness for which the members of the Convention were called 

together a simple business. They had, aed a very great 
_task to perform, the task of forrning a new constitution or 
mode of government, which all the slates woul Pe sept. I 
was not easy to please every one, and also do the : 
_good work. So for four mouths the Convention sat, dis SC 
ing this and that, listening now to one side, now to another 
_weighing, judging and deciding. 

But at i len eth the thing was done. In the same hall where 
the Declaration of Indepe ndenee had been signed the Con- 
stitution had been fraracd. Then the delecates went home 
and a copy of the Constitution was sent to each state. 

lt had been agreed that nine states must accept the Con- 

stitution before it could become law. The question now 
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was whether nine would accept it or not. Many hesitated 
a long time. For it seemed to them that this new Consti- 
tution which was going to unite all the states into one was 
going also to give far too much power into the hands of 
a few people. It wonld be a ease of tyranny over again, 
many feared. And, having suffered so much to free them- 
selves from one tyranny, they were not ready to place 
themselves under a second. 

But others at once saw the need of a strong central gov- 
ernment and accepted the new Constitution whole-heartedly 
and almost at once. Delaware had the honour of coming 
first carly in December, 1787, but before the month was 
gone two more states, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, fol- 
lowed the good example. A week or so later came Georgia 
and then Connecticut. After a good deal of hesitation 
Massachusetts also came into line; then Maryland and 
South Carolina. 

Only one more state was now needed to make the union 
safe. Would that one state come in, the friends of union 
asked themselves, and they worked their hardest to make 
people think as they did. 

At length their efforts were rewarded and New Hamp- 
shire made the ninth, and just four days Jater the great 
State of Virginia also came in. New York soon followed — 
and only North Carolina and Rhode Island remained out 
of the Union. But in time they, too, came in, Rhode Island — 
last of all, and not for fully a year after the first President 
had been chosen, and the government organised. 

The new government required that there should be a 
Cougress to look after the affairg of the nation, with two 
houses, something after the fashion of the British Parlia- 
ment. It also required that there should be a President 
at the head of everything. 

There was little doubt as to who should fill that place. 
George Washington, the man who had led the army to vie- 
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fory, was the man chosen to be first President of 
United States. 

Other people were indeed voted for, but Washingto: 
had more than twiee as many votes as John Adams, who 
eame next to hun. The others were simply nowhere. So 
Washington was made President and Adams vice-president. 

But Wi ashington had no wish to be President. Te was 
too old, he ¢ said (he was only fifty-seven) and b ag 
he was not a statesman but a soldier. The people, how- 
ever, would not listen to him. “We cannot do without 
you,’’ they said. ‘‘There is no use framing a new govern- 
ment if the best man is to be left out of it.” 

So to the entreaties of his friends Washington yielded. 
But it was with a heavy heart, for he greatly doubted his 
own powers. 

**In confidence [ tell you,’’ he wrote to an old friend, 
“that my movement to the chair of government will be ac- 
comps unied by feelings not unlike nos of a culprit who 
is going to the place of his exeention.< 

But whatever he felt, his journey to New ee was not 
like that of a criminal, but rather like that of a king. 
From far and near the people crowded to see him pass. 
They raised triumphal arches, they scattered flowers at his 
fect, they sang chants and hymns in his honour. From first 
to last it was one long triumpl. When he oc New 
York bells rang and cannon boomed, the streets were gay 
with flags, and crowded with people, and as he passe a oe 
cheer upon cheer thundered and echoed over the city. 
~ Next day, the 30th of April, 1759, Washington took his 
place as President of the United States. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the churches were his inauge- 
thronged with people praying for the welfare of their Pres. ™"" 
ident. By twelve these same people were all crowding to 
the Federal Hall eager to be present at the great eere- 
mony. Soon the space in front of the hall was one closely 
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packed mass of people; every window and balcony was 
crowded also, and people were even to be seen on the roofs. 

A little after noon Washington reached the hall, and as 
he stepped out on to the baleony a cheer of welcome burst 
from the gathered thonsands. Again and again they 
cheered, again and again Washington bowed in acknowl- 
cdgement. He was greatly touched; tears stood in his eyes, 
and at length uiterly overcome he sat down. 

Suddenly a deep hush fell upon the swaying crowd and 
after a slight pause Washington rose again. Then in the 
grave silence the voice of Robert R. Livingston, the Chan- 
ecllor of New York, could clearly be heard. 

“Do yon,”’ he asked, ‘solemnly swear that you will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of your ability preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States?’’ 

With lis hand upon the Bible which the Secretary of 
the Senate held beside him Washington replied. 

**{ do solemnly swear,’’ he said, ‘‘that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, proteet and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 

Then bowing his head he kissed the Bible held before 
him. ‘‘So help me God,’’ he murmured. 

The Chancellor then stepped forward and in a ringing 
voice he shouted, “Long live George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ 

A great answering shout went up from the people, the 
flag was broken to the breeze, and cannon boomed forth a 
salute to the first President of the United States. 

Again and again Washington bowed his thanks to the 
cheering people. Then, shaken with emotion, the shouts 
still sounding in his ears, he turned away and entered the 
hall to read his address. 
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Thus the Story of the United States under the Consti- 
tution was begun. 

_ Washington was a thorongh aristocrat and now that he 
had been chosen head of the State he felt that he must 
surround himself with a certain es af eeremony. Now 
he no longer walked or rode abroad, but drove about in a 
fine coach drawn by six wlite hore He no longer went 
to see people, but they came to him on eertain days and at 
appointed times. When he held receptions he dressed |im- 
self splendidly in black velvet with silk stockings. He wore 
a jewelled sword at his side and buckles both at the knee 
and on his shoes. Instead of shaking hands with people he 
_ merely bowed. 

ATI this ceremony and state came casily to Washington. 
Even as a simple Virginian gentleman he had been used 
to a certain amount of it. For in those days plain gentle. 
folk were much more eceremonious than they are to-day. 
_ Besides, kings always surrounded thernselves with a great 
deal of state, and it seemed to Washington that a ruler 
must do so to keep up the high dignity of lis office. 

The first President’s post was no easy one. The whole 

machinery of government had to be invented and set roing, 
and first and foremost the money matters had to be set 
straight. 
‘They were in a great muddle. The war had cost a great 
_ deal, so the new government began in debt and nearly every 
_ separate state was also in debt. Dut a clever man named 
_ Alexander Hamilton took hold of the money matters and 
goon put them right. 

Among other things he said that the government must 
ake over the war debts of all the states. At onee the 
states made an outery. ‘If we allow the government to 
pay our debts,’ they said, ‘‘we become slaves to the gov- 
ernment. If we give up bontrol of our own moncy mat- 
ters the government will have too much power over us. We 
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put too much power in the hands of a few.’’ Then they 
talked of tyranny. 

You see many of the people of the United States rightly 
or wrongly had come to look upon any government as 
certain to be tyrannous. Ilowever, Hamilton got bis way 
in the end. The money matters of the nation were settled 
satisfactorily, and the separate states bound more securely 
together. 

And now another state joined the union, that of Ver- 
mont. Yermont, as you ean see if you look on the map, 
hes between New Hampshire and New York, and there 
had been bitter disputes between the two over the land 
whieh both clauned. In 1765, however, King George III 
had decided that the land belonged to New York, and must 
be under the rule of that colony. The people, however, re- 
belled. And when in 1777 the Governor a New York 
threatened to drive them all into the Green Mountains if 
fhey did nof yield peaceably they raised an army of volun- 
teers to whom they gave the name of Green Mountain 
Boys. They took this name from the word Vermont which 
meant Green Mountain. 

The Green Mountain Boys fought the New York Gov- 
ernor and declared Vermont a separate colony. Now these 
old quarrels were forgotten. New York no longer claimed 
the land, and Vermont joined the Union as the fourteenth 
state. 

In the following year another state was added to the 
Union. This was the State of Kentucky. It was, like sev- 
eral other states, an offshoot of Virginia, and carved ont 
of the territory which Virginia claimed by right of her 
old charter which gave her all the land between the At- 
lantic and the Pacifa: 

Among the early settlers of Kentucky was a famous 
hunter named Daniel Boone. He was a gentle, kindly man 
who loved the forest and the loneliness of the wilderness. — 
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All the lore of the forest was his, he knew the if 
habits of every living (hing that moved within fl 18 WO 
He could imitate the gobble of the turkey, or the cha 
of the squirrel, and follow a trail better than any Ind 
‘dt was with no idea of helping to foun: 
from a wisi 


a state, but rather 
aunts of lus followmen 
away Into the beautiful wilds of Ker 
| s habited by any trit 
Indians, but it was their hunting grand, aad @ 
Very angry when they saw white men come to settle 
and spoil their hunting. So Boone had many fleree fig 
with Indians, and was more than onee taken prisoner by 
them. 

_ Many other settlers followed - Boot ne, ane aite r the Reyo- 
Intion many Virginians moved fo Kentuel 
‘soon became clamorous for separation 
at Jast in 1792 Kentucky was 
a separate state. 

_ And now the question of a suitable « apital for the 0 
States began to be thought of. 
at New York, but it only remained there a short 
the seat of covernment was moved to Philadelphia. Phil: 
delphia, however, was not conside ered a good place, 
was decided to build a new capital. The Northern 8 
wanted it in the north, the Southern States wanted it 
the south, but finally it was agreed to have it on the F 
mac River almost in the middle, Virginia and Marylnau 
fering the territory. Splendid plans were made, ar 
pbuilding was begun, but for the next ten years Philac 
still remained the seat of government. 

So four busy years went past, and the time of Wash 
ton’s presidency drew to an end. Hex eau fo ioe : 
ater his hard work for his country he could now go b: ‘ee 
o his peaceful home at Mount Vernon, and be at rest. But 
his friends would not let him go. The government of the 
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United States was not yet firmly on its feet. Only he could 
make it firm, they said. The people loved him, and would. 
be guided by him when they would not follow any one ee 
therefore he must stay. | 
At length Washington yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends and allowed himself to be elected as President a 
second time. | 
And now there arose difficulties between the United 
States and their old friends, the French. For, while the 
Americans had been hammering away at their Constitution, 
and making a new nation out of raw material, the French 
had risen against the tyranny of their king, and had de- 
elared France a Republic. And when many of the 
European countries joined together to fight France, and 
force them to take back their king, the French people looked 
to the sister Republic across the Atlantic for help. They 
had helped the Americans in their struggle, surely now 
the Americans would help them. But the French went 
too far. They scemed to lose all sense of right and wrong, 
they put hundreds of people to death without cause and 
drowned France in blood. : 
So, many people who had wished them well at the be- 
ginning, turned from them, and although many people im 
Ameriea were ready to fat for the French, Washington 
determined to keep peace. He was not ungrateful to the 
French for their help in the American Revolution. But he 
felt that their wild ergy of blood was wrong, and he saw, 
{oo, that America was too young a nation to plunge agai 
into war. So he proclaimed the United States to be nentral 
that is, that they would take part on neither side in th 
European War, 
When the French heard that America refused to hel 
them, they were greatly hurt. But worse was yet to follow 
for Washington, besides refusing te fight for the Frenel 
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ade a treaty with the British, with whom the French 
rere al war, 

The War of Independence had left some bitterness be 
ween the old country and the new. 
hat bitterness increased 1 
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mnatters bo ieon the two countrics. 
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him. Undoubtedly America asked more than Britain could 
well give. Equally undoubtedly Britain gave less than 
America had a right to expect. | 

Washington was not satisfied with the treaty, but he 
felt that Jay had done his best. He felt, too, that it was 
either the treaty or war. So rather than have war he 
signed it. 

When, however, the terms of it became known a cry 
of rage rang through the country. Those who had sup- 
ported if were hooted at and stoned in the streets, John 
Jay was burned in effigy, the treaty itself was publicly 
burned. Even Washington, beloved as he was, did not 
escape. Taunts and insults were flung at him. He was 
ealled a tyrant and a traitor, but in spite of all opposition 
‘Washington stood firm. He held to the treaty, and peace 
with the old country was kept. 

The storm was bitter while it lasted, but at length it died 
down and the men who had flung insults at Washington 
saw in time that he had been right. He had kept peace; 
and as a young nation America stood in need of peace more 
than anything else. 

Washington’s second term of office now came to an end. 
He was utterly weary of public life, and he resolutely re- 
fused to stand for President again. It was nearly forty 
years, now, since he had first begun to work for his country. 
He felt that his work was done, and all he wanted now was 
to spend his last days quietly in his beloved home, Mount 
Vernon, _ 

This time Washington had bis way and laid down his 
offee. Then, as second President, the people chose John 
Adams, who had already been Vice-President. 


CHAPTER LXV 


ADAMS-—-HOW HE KEPT PEACE WITH FRANCE 
sh €& 

Tae crowd which gathered to see John Adams take the 

oath was almost as great as that which had gathered when 

Washington had first been made President. 

But it was upon the old and not wpon the new President 
that all eyes were turned. And when the ceremony was 
over the people seemed still loath to part from their be- 
loved President, and a great crowd followed him in silence 
to his home. At the door, before entering, he turned, and 
with tears running down his cheeks he signed a last fare- 
well to his people. So for a long silent moment he stood 
upon the doorstep, then he entered the house, and as the 
door closed upon him a great sob broke from the crowd. 

Thus the people took a last farewell of their great and 
beloved leader. 

Almost as soon as John Adams became President he 
found himself plunged into trouble with France. For the 
Jay Treaty had made the French people very angry. They 
refused to receive Charles C. Pinckney, who was sent as 
ambassador, and he had to flee to Holland for refuge. The 
Aiericans were very angry at this treatment of their min- 
ister and talked of war. But Adams was ausxious to keep 
peace. So he sent two more ambassadors to France and 
with them Pinckney returned also. 

But the French received the three ambassadors with 
little more courtesy than they had received the one. 

They now began to dernand all sorts of things from the 
United States; they demanded, among other things, that 
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the Americans should pay them a large sum of money ag 
abribe. They demanded a large loan also. If they refused, 
why, then let Americans beware. With these demands 
and thre: a. the ambassadors were obliged to leave France. 

When the Armericans heard them they were furious. 
But they were not going to be bullicd. So to the French 
threats they rephed by building ships, raising an army, 
and buying cannon. Hverywhere, too, patriotic songs were 
written and sung, one of them bee ‘Wail Columbia,’’ by 
Joseph Hopkinson. 

Once more George Washington was asked to become 
commander-in-chief, and with a heavy heart he consented. 
He did not want to leave his quiet home for the horrors 
and elamour of the battlefield. Still less did he want to 
fight against his old friends. But at his country’s eall 
he rose. 

The French, however, were not really anxious to fight 
the United States. T hey morely wanted to get money from 
them, aud when they saw the spirit cf the nation, they 
changed their tune and did everything they could to keep 
peace between the two countries. But the Americans were 
now so angry with the French that iis were determined to 
fight them. “War with France,’ > “War with France!?? 
was everywhere the ery. 

John Adams, however, like Washington, was determined 
if possible to keep peace. So withont asking any one’s ad- 
viee le sont another friendly mission to France, and the 
quarrel] was quietly settled. Thus peace was kept, but the 
people were angry with Adams. They declared that he 
had all sorts of mean reasons for his action. Adams, him- 
self, however, never repented of it. He was sure e had 
done right. ‘When I am dead,’’ he said, ‘‘write on my 
tomb, ‘Tere Hes John Adams, who took upon himself the 
responsibility of peace with Fra mec.’’? He felt that he 
could have no better epitaph. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 


JEPFERSON—HOW THE TERRITORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES WAS DOUBLED 


Apams was an honest and patriotic man, but he never 
won the love of the people as Washington had done. And 
when in 1801 his term of office came to an end he went back 
to his country home. There he spent the rest of his life 
as a simple citizen. 

Thomas Jefferson was the next President—the first to 
be inaugurated in the new capital. He had been Vice- 
President with Adams, and was already well known in 
polities. It was he who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and he was in every way one of the greatest states- 
men of his time. He was a lanky, sweet-tempered, sandy 
coloured man. He wore badly fitting clothes, and hated 
eeremony of all kinds. He was quite determined not to 
have any fuss over his inauguration, so dressed as plainly 
as possible, he rode to the Capitol by himself, tied his 
horse to the palings and walked into the Senate Chamber 
alone, Just like any ordinary man. 

This lack of ceremony he kept up throughout all the 
time he was President. Indeed he sometimes overdid it 
and offended people. Onee the British Minister was to be 
presented to him and went dressed in his grandest uniform. 
But to lis disgust he found Jefferson in the very shab- 
biest of clothes, and slippers down at the heel. So the good 
gentleman went away feeling that the President of the — 
United States had meant to insult not merely himself _ 
but the King he represented. 
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It was while Jefferson was President chat ( Ohio jolned 
the Union as the seventeenth stafe. Fora long time 
had been a few squatters on the land. But it was 
after the Revolution that it realy began to be in 

by white men, 
: In 1788 about fifty men led hy ges y ae the 

Father of Ohio,’’ settled there. They Foy 
valled it Migictia in honour of te 
French Queen. Others followed, and soon villages 
sprinkled all along the north hank of the Olivo River. 
_ When some years later Moses Cleaveland founded the 
town of Cleveland on the shores of Lake Erie. Bat all 
_along the banks of the Ohio Indians lived. And t they 
not let the white men settle on their Jand without prote 
So the new settlers were constantly harassed ar 
ger of their lives, and many murders were com 

At length it was decided that this rust cease, 
Indians would listen to no argument General St 
an army of eighteen hundred men marc pe again 
He did not know the country, and he had no guide. 
one evening in November he enearmped in the woods. A 
dawn next day he was awakened by ae blood-curdling ery 
of the Indians. The men sprang to arms, but in the 
_the Indians had completely surrounded . them, and 
was hopeless, For four hours the slaughter Eh he 
the white men fled, leaving half their number dead upon the 
field. 
_ It was one of the worst defeats white men ever suffered 
_at the hands of the Indians. The whole countrysid 
filled with horror and the Redmen exulted in their victory. 
The President tried to reason with them, but ney would 
not listen. The only thing that would satisfy them was 
that the white men should withdraw beyond t the Ohio. 

This the white men refused to do, and they sent another 
large foree against the Indians. This time the force was 
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under the command of General Wayne. In a great battle 
he utterly defeated the Indians. Afterwards he held a 
grand council with them. And they, knowing themselves 
defeated, swore peace forevermore with the white men, 
and acknowledged their right to the land beyond the Ohio. 

This was the first great council that the Indians had ever. 
held with the ‘‘thirteen fires’? of the United States. They 
kept their treaty faithfully, and not one of the chiefs who 
swore peace to General Wayne ever again lifted the war 
hatchet against the Pale-faces. 

And now that peace with the Indians was secure, many 
settlers flocked into the country, and in 1803 Ohio was re- 
ecived into the Union as the seventeenth state. 

But the most interesting and important thing which hap- 
pened during Jefferson’s time of office was the Louisiana 
Purchase. By this a vast territory was added to the United 
States. 

You remember that at the Peace of Paris after the Brit- 
ish had conquered Canada the French gave up to Spain all 
their claims to the great tract of land beyond the Missis- 
sippi called Louisiana. When Franee gave up that vast 
territory to Spain she was weak. But now again she was 
strong—far stronger than Spain—for the great soldier 
Napoleon Bonaparte had risen to power. He now looked 
with longing eyes on the lost province of Louisiana, and by 
a secret treaty he forced the King of Spain to give back 
Louisiana to France. 

As soon as this treaty was made known there was great 
excitement in the United States. For if France planted 
colonics all along the Mississippi the Americans would be 
shut ont from the West, they might even be shut off from 
the Mississippi, and unable to use it for trade. And to the 
states bordering upon it this would have been a great mis 
fortune. For in days when there were few roads, and no 
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We estorn States, 

Having weighed these matters seriously Jefferson deter- 
mined if possible to buy New Orleans from the French, and 
thus make sure of a passage up and down the creat river, 
And he sent James Monroe {o Paris to arrange this. 

A few months earlier nothing would have induced Na- 
poleon to sell any part of Louisi lana, for he dreamed of 
again founding a New Franee across the Atlantic. But 
now war threatencd with Britain. He did not love the 
United States, but he hated Britain. We waonld rather, he 
thought, erush Britain than found a New France. Vo ernsh 
Britain, however, he must have money, and the great idea 
eame to him that he could make money ont of Louisiana 
by selling it to the Americans. So he offered it to them 
for twenty million dollars. 

The Americans, however, would not pay so much, and at 
length after some bargaining the priee of fifteen nullion 
dollars was agreed upon, and the whole of Louisiana passed 
to the American Government, and the territery of the 
United States was made larger by more than a million 
square miles. 

‘We may live long,”’ said Livingston, who with Monroe 
had carried the business through, ‘(we may live Jong, but 
this is the noblest work of our lives. It will change vast 
solitudes into smiling country.” 

And indeed, aftcr the Revolution, and the great Civil 
War which was to come later, the Lonisiana Purchase is the 
greatest event in American history. 

As to Napoleon, he was well pleased with his bargain. 
For besides getting money to ae hin in his wars he be- 
lieved that he had made the United States power ful enough 
to fight and conquer Britain. And as he hated Dritain the 
idea. pleased him. ‘‘This merease of territory,” he gaid, 
‘assures the power of the United States for all time. And 
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{ have given England a rival which sooner or later will 
abase her pride.’’ 

As a matter of fact, however, Napoleon had really no 
right to sell Louisiana. For in his treaty with Spain he had 
promised not to yield it to any foreign government. And 
when the Spaniards knew what he had done they were very 
angry. But Napoleon did not care; he did as he liked. 

The flag of Spain had been hauled down, and the flag of 
France run up with great ceremony. But not for long did 
the French flag float over New Orleans. In less than three 
weeks it was hauled down and with firing of cannon and 
ringing of bells the Stars and Stripes was hoisted. 


CHAPTER LAV 


JEPFERSON—HOW THE Do 
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added to the United States. For the most part if was } 
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Long before the Louisiana Purchase Jefferson bad wanted 


this unknown west, 
pever. And at length 


nosent out. 


v he was more ee tor if tl 
he heals in getling an exped 
The leaders of this oA. ition 
Captain Merriwether Lewis and e 
namnes the expedition is usually known as the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. 
_ They made very careful preparations and in 1804 
set out with abont twenty-seven men to explore 
Missouri. 

Some years before this a United States Captain, 
Grey, had discovered a great river in the west coast of 
America and called it the Columbia, after the name of lis 
ship. And now what Lewis and Clark had set out to do 
was to reach that river from the east. 
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tures, for they would fill a whole book. I can only give you 
the merest outline. But some day you will ne doubt read 
the whole story as Lewis and Clark tell it themselves. 

| The ox spedition started from the mouth of the Missouri, 
and at first the explorers passed by seattered farms and lit- 
tle villages where white men lived. But these were the farth- 
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est outposts of civilisation; soon they were left behind, and 
the little band of white men were in a land inhabited only 
by Redskins.. The current was so swift and the wind so 
often in the wrong direction that sails were almost useless, 
and the boats were rowed, punted and towed up stream with 
a great deal of hard labour. Some of the travellers went 
in the boats, others rode or walked along the bank. These 
last did the hunting and kept the expedition supplied with 
meat. 

One of the leaders always went with those on shore. For 
it was often difficult for the two parties to keep together. 
Sometimes the river wound about, and those on land could. 
take a short cut, while at other times those on land had 
to make a wide circuit to avoid marshes or steep preci- 
pices. The river was full of fish, and the land swarmed 
with game. <Antelopes, deer, black bear, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, in fact all sorts of birds and beasts were abundant, 
There were also great quantities of delicious wild grapes 
as well as plums, currants and other fruits; so the travel- 
lers had no lack of food. | 

They met many tribes of Indians and they nearly all 
seemed friendly, for both Lewis and Clark knew well how : 
to treat Indians. When they came into their land they 
ealled the chiefs together to a conneil, and made them a 
speech telling them that the land was no longer Spanish 
but American. The Indians would pretend to be pleased 
at the change, but really they understood nothing about it. 
But they liked the medals and other trinkets which the 
white men gave them. And most of them were very anxious 
to have some of the ‘Great Father’s Milk’? by which they 
meant whiskey. But one tribe refused it. 

‘““We marvel,’’ they said, “that our brothers should giy 
us drink whieh will make us fools. No man ean be ou 
friend who would lead us into sueh folly.’’ 

Until the end of October the expedition kept on, alway: 
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following the course of ne ae ee ites Mae But the 


‘river, and the Elon ers Aches mined fo cam . for the winter. 
‘Not far from what is now the town of ’ Bismarek, North 
Dakota, they built themselves a litde + village of low hats 
and ealled it Fort Mandan, for the countr ¥ belor : 
Mandan Indians. 

Nere they met both French and British fur traders, who 
in spite of the bitter weather ean Siac Assiuihbeia, about a 
hundred and fifty miles north, to trade for furs with the 
Indians. 

The weather was bitterly cold, but the men were fairly 
eomtortabie in their log huts, and they had plenty to do. 
They went upon hunting expeditions to get food, they built 
boats, and they set up a forge. This last greath cad 
the Indians who brought their axes and Ket 
mended, and in return gave the white men grain. 
the smith was the busiest man in the whole company, the 
bellows particularly interesting the Redmen. 

Indeed everything about the white strangers 
teresting to the Indians that they were nearly als 
their huts. On Christmas Day the travel lers only ¢ 
of their inquisitive visitors by selfless th iat it 
great medicine day with the white people, Ww Sh 1 nO es 
ers were allowed near the mn, and they must keep away, 
The travellers stayed at Fort Mandan (il the b 
of April; then the iee being melted on the river 
out again. 

Game now beeame more than ever plentiful, and they had 
several encounters with huge grizzly bears. the ak it 
had told the explorers terrible stories about the s 
They themselves had such great respect for ion t] hat they 
never went ont to hunt them without putting on their war 
paint, and making as great preparations as if they were 
roing to fight some enemy tribe. 
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The white men too soon came to have a great respect for 
them. ‘‘I find,’’? wrote Lewis, in his journal, ‘‘that the 
curiosity of our party is pretty well satisfied with respect 
to this animal. He has staggered the resolution of several 
of them.”’ : 

Later on he added, ‘‘I must confess that I do not like 
the gentlemen, and had rather fight two Indians than one 
bear.”’ 

One day Lewis was on shore, and seeing a herd of buffalo 
shot one for supper, After it fell he stood looking at it, and 
forgot to load his rifle again. While standing thus he snd- 
denly saw a large bear creeping towards him. Instantly he 
lifted his rifle but remembered in a flash that it was not 
loaded. Ue had no time to load, so he thought the best 
thing he could do was to walk away as fast as he could. 

It was in an open plain with not a bush or tree near; 
and as Lewis retreated the bear ran open-mouthed at full 
speed after him. Lewis took to his heels and fled. But 
the bear ran so fast that Lewis soon saw that it would be 
impossible to escape, for the bear was gaining fast upon 
him. ‘Then suddenly it flashed across his mind that if he 
jumped into the river he might escape. So turning short 
he leaped into the water. Then facing about he pointed his 
halberd at the hear. Seeing this the bear suddenly stopped 
on the bank not twenty feet away. Then as if he were 
frightened he turned tail and ran away as fast as he had 
come. 

Lewis was glad enough to escape so easily, and he made 
up his mind that never again would he allow his rifle to be 
unloaded even for a moment. 

Other dangers, too, beset the travellers. One day Lewi 
and his cormpanions were following the boats along th 
bluffs which rose high above the water’s edge. The groun 
was so slippery that they could with difieulty keep thei 
feet. Onee Lewis slipped and only saved himself by meau 
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of the pike which he earried frorn being hurled into the 
river a hundred feet below. He had just reached a spot 
where he eould stand fairly safely when he heard a voice 
behind him ery out: ‘Good God! Captain, what shall I 
do??? 

Me turned instantly and saw that one of his men who had 
lost his foothold had slipped down to the very edge of the 
preeipice and was now hanging half over it. One leg and 
arm were over, with the other he clung frantieally to the 
edge of the eliff. 

Le ‘Wis Saw at once that the man was in great danger of 
falling and being dashed to pieces below. But he hid his 
fear. 

“‘You are in no danger,’’ he said in a calm voice. Then 
he told the man to take his knife ont of his belt and dig a 
hole in the side of the cliff for his right foot. The man, 
steadied by his leader’s calm voice, did as he was told and 
in a few minutes was able to drag himself up to the top 
of the eliff. Then on his hands and knees he crawled along 
till he was again in safety. 

After two months the travellers reached the great falls 
of the Missouri River. Here they had to leaye the water, 
and carry their boats overland until they aoe above 
the rapids. It was no easy matter and they were all by this 
time worn and weary. So they camped for a few days, and 
made a rough sort of eart on which to carry the yee 
For they were too worn out to earry them on their 
ders. But the way was so rough that long before ¢ 
of the journey the eart broke down. 

Then began a most painful march. ‘Che country was eov- 
ered with prickly pear, and the thorns of it pierced the 
men’s moccasins and wounded their feet. The sun was so 
hot that they had to rest every few minutes, and they were 
so tired that they fell asleep at every stopping place. Yet 
there were no grumblers, and in spite of the many hard- 
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ships they went on cheerfully, and after ten days’ hard © 
work they were above the rapids. 

They were now right among the Rocky Mountains. These 
they crossed, and after many more adventures, dangers 
and hardships at last—on the 8th of November--they ar- 
rived within sight of the Pacific. 

“Great joy in the eamp,’’ wrote Lewis. ‘‘ We are in view 
of the ocean, this great Pacifie Ocean, which we have been 
so long anxious to see.’’ 

Having at length reached the Columbia River the trav- 
ellers sailed down it to its mouth, and so reached the shores 
of the Pacifie and the end of their journey. 

They spent the winter on the Pacifte coast and towards 
the end of March sct out again on their homeward way. 
The refurn journey was almost as full of hardships and 
dangers as the outward one had been. But all were safely 
overcome and on the 20th of September the explorers ar- 
rived once more at St. Louis whence they had set out more 
than two years before, 

livery one was delighted to see them back. They were 
also surprised, for the whole expedition had long ago been 
given up as lost. But far from being lost every man of 
them returned except one who had died not long after they 
had left St. Louis. 

Since they set ont these bold adventurers had marched 
nine thousand miles over barren deserts, across snow-topped 
mountains, through wildernesses yet untrodden by the foot 
of any white man. They had pas sed among savage and 
unknown tribes, and kept pernee with them. They had 
braved a thousand dangers, and had returned trinmphant 
over them all. The great jonrney from sea to sea had been 
accomplished, and the door Inte the Far West opened. 

Other travellers and explorers trod fast upon the heels 
of Lewis and Clark. Hunters, and fur-traders, and settlers 
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CHAPTER LXVIII 


JEPFERSON—ABOUT AN AMERICAN WHO WANTED 
TO BE A KING 


Wren Jefferson had been chosen President another man 
named Aaron Burr had run him very close. And when the 
final choice fell on Jefferson Anron Burr became Vice- 
President. He was much disappointed at not becoming 
President, and a few years later he tried to be elected Gov- 
ernor of New York. But again some one else was chosen, 
and Burr was again very much disappointed, and he began 
to blame Alexander Hamilton, who for many years had 
been his constant rival, for all his failure. So he chal- 
lenged Hamilton to fight a duel. 

In those days duels were still common, for people had not 
come to see that they were both wicked and foolish. Ham- 
ilten did not want to fight, but he knew people would eall 
him coward if be did not. He was not brave enough to 
stand that. So he fought. 

Karly one July morning the two men met. Burr took 
steady aim and fired, Hamilton, firing wildly into the air 
fell forward dying. 

Hamilton had been selfish and autocratie, and many peo 
ple had disliked him. Now when they heard of his death 
they forgot that. They only remembered how mueh th 
nation owed to the man who had put their money matter 
right. The whole country rose in anger against Burr, and 
ealled him a murderer, | 

Seeing the outery against him becoming so great Burt 
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. TH ae ae cs 
fled to Philadelphia. But even there people looked at him he goes 
askance, so he decided to go for a tour in the West. ; 
His travels took him to Marietta, Ohio, the itile town 
whieh had been founded } us Putnam; then toe Cin- 
cimnati and Louisville, and so sonthward till he reaehed 
New Orleans. 
FER. 5 es ae : Nene RATES rs ae Re puncte 
There he beean to have seeret meetings with all the ehief 
men, for Burr wag now full of a « 


He had failed to get into power in the Ur 
his failure had m as him bitter. He chad kil 
who, he thonght, was his greatest < And t 


of helping him, had caused the people to east him out 
gether. aoe he determined to own an emp ive for ] 
and have nothing more to do with 

had in fact made up his mind te ‘div ide Le W est f 
vast, and make himself Emperor of the West ae 
title of Aaron I. The Empire was to be ke pt in the ¥, 
and his beautiful daughter Theodosia was to be Queen afte 
him; but it was gravely debated whether her hu ab und eould 
take the title of King or not. 

The mad scheme grew daily. Burr’s plan was snddenly 
to seize both President and Viee-President. Then having 
the heads of government in his power he would next lay 
hands on the public money and the navy. He would take 
what ships he wanted, burn the rest, and, ai to New 
Orleans, he would proclaim his empire. But Burr dare not 
let every one know lis real intentions, stat so 46 pire out 
that he meant to lead an expedition against Mexicc 

As time went on hnndreds of Sable ane ae ie con- 
spiracy. It was talked of everywhere. But Jefferson paid 
no heed. He did not believe that Durr meant any freason 
against the Union. So the conspirators went on building 
boats, and arming men, undisturbed. 

But things did not go so smoothly as Burr had hoped. 
He had expected to get help from Britain, and he got none, 
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He had expected help from Spain, and he got none. Still 
he went on with his scheming. He had even written out 
his Declaration of Independeice it was said, when suddenly 
the end came. One of Burr’s friends betrayed him and at 
length President Jefferson woke up to what was going on. 

At onee he issned a proclamation declaring that a con- 
spiracy against Spain was being carried on, and eommand- 
ing all officers of the United States to seize the persons 
engaged in the plot. No name was mentioned in the procla- 
mation, but Burr knew that his plot was discovered. Once 
more he had failed; and he fled. Le changed clothes with a 
boatman on the Mississippi, and vanished into the forest. 

For a month no one knew where he was, for beneath the 
battered white felt and homespun clothes of a river boat- 
man no one recognised the dapper politician. 

Meanwhile Burr was slowly making lis way east hoping 
to reach the coast, and get away in some ship. He had 
still many friends, and one night he stopped at a cottage to 
ask his way to the house of one of these friends. In the 
cottage were two young men. One of them, named Perkins, 
looked keenly at the stranger. It seemed to him that his 
face and clothes were not in keeping, and his boots looked 
too smart for the rest of his get up. 

After the stranger had gone he still thought about it. 
Then suddenly he said, ‘That was Aaron Burr. Let us go 
after him and arrest him.’’ 

The ether man, however, laughed at him, and refused to 
stir. So Perkins went off alone te find the sheriff, and 
soon the two were riding posthaste after the stranger. 

When they reached the house to which Burr had asked _ 
the way Perkins stayed outside with the horses, and the 
sheriff went into the house. He was going to arrest a 
bold bad man, and it would be a great feather in his cap. 
So in he marehed feeling very firm and grand, expecting 
to find a terrible rnffian of a fellow. But instead of a terri- _ 
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ruflian the sheriff found a pleasant, delightful gentle- 
man, aud a brilliant talker. So the poor sheriff’s heart 
failed him. ile really could not arrest this charming gen- 
leman, and instead he stayed to hear him talk. 
Meanwhile out in the eold Perkins w aes with the horses, 
and as the hours went past and the sheriff did not return 
he guessed what had happened. Bui he was not going to 
be done out of his eapiure, So he went off to the captain 
of the fort, and told him of bis discovery, The captain 
was not so easily charmed ag the sheriff, and before the 
next evening Burr found himself a prisoner in the fort. 

There he remained for about three weeks; then he was 
sent to Richmond, Virginia, te be triec 

Tt was a journey of onl a thousand miles, and in thase 
_days there were of course no railways and even few roads, 
A great part of the way led throug sh pathiess forest and 
wilderness, and the whole journey had to be done on horse- 
back. But Perkins undertook to see the thing Uhrongh, and 
with a guard of nine men they set off. 

It was a toilsome march. They had to earry food with 
them, and as often as not had to sleep in the open air. 
They swam their horses over rivers, and picked their way 
through swamps, while hostile Indians hung about their 
track. Every day was the same, but still day after day 
they pushed on. 

Once Burr tried to escape. They were riding through 
a small town in South Carolina where be knew that he had 
many friends. So suddenly he leapt from his horse erying 
out, “I am Aaron Burr, a prisoner. I claim your protee- 
tion.”’ 

_-But as gnick as lightning Perkins was off his horse too, 
and with a pistol in cither hand he stood before Burr. 

|  “Mount,’’ be said; ‘‘get up.”’ 

The two men glared at cach other. 
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“‘] will not,’’ replied Burr defiantly, heedless of the 
pistols. 

Perkins had no wish to shed blood. Burr was not a very 
big man. For an instant Perkins measured him with his 
eye. ‘Phen throwing his pistols down, without a word he 
seized his prisoner, and lifted him into his saddle, as if le 
had been a child. And almost before the townspeople had 
realised what had happened the company was well on its 
Way agai. 

The trial was long and exciting. Most people believed 
Burr guilty of treason, but it was difficult to prove. So 
in the end le was set free. 

The American people, however, would have nothing more 
to do with him. The law might say he was imnocent, but 
nevertheless they felt he was a traitor. So he was hunted 
and hounded from place to place, and at length changing 
his name he slipped on board a ship and sailed for Europe. 

But even there be found no peace. He was turned out 
of England, and looked upon with suspicion in Franee. 
He was often penniless and in want, and after four years of 
unhappy wandering he returned home. 

He found that he and his misdeeds were well nigh for- 
gotten. No one took any notice of him. So taking no 
more part in publie life he quietly settled down in New 
York. 

Under all the blows of fortune Burr never bowed his 
head, Wor although every one else might think him a 
traitor his beautiful danghter Theodosia believed in him 
and loved him. He as passionately loved her, and in all 
his wanderings lhe carried her portrait with him. 

But now the worst misfortunes of his life overtook him. 
Por a few weeks after he landed in America Theodosia 
wrote to tell him that her Httle boy had died. This was a 
great grief to Burr, for he loved his grandson only a little 
less than his daughter. 
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The worst was still to came, however 
from Carolina to visit her fat! 
she sailed never came to port. 
and all on board were lost. 

Now at length 
ing more for him, and he eared no longer ie live, But 
death passed him hy. So for more than t 
lived, a lonely, forsaken old man. UH 
old when he died. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 
MADISON—THE SHOOTING STAR AND THE PROPHET — 


JEFFERSON was twice chosen President. He might, had he 
wished, have been elected a third time. But hke Washing- 
ton he refused to stand. And as those two great presidents 
refused to be elected a third time it has become a kind of 
unwritten law in the United States that no man shall be 
president longer than eight years. 

The next president to be elected was James Madison, 
who had been Jefferson’s seeretary and friend. He was a 
little man always carefully and elegantly dressed. He was 
kindly natured and learned, and like Jefferson he loved 
peace. He soon, however, found himself and his country 
at war. 

Ever since the Indians had been defeated by General 
Wayne they had been at peace. But now they again became 
restless. It was for the old cause. They saw the white 
people spreading more and more over their land, they saw 
themselves being driven further and further from their 
hunting grounds, and their sleeping hatred of the Pale- 
faces awoke again. 

And now a great chief rose to power among the Indians. 
He was called Teenmseh or Shooting Star. He was tall, 
straight and handsome, a great warrior and splendid 
speaker. 

Teeumseh’s desire was to unite all the Indians into one 
great nation, and drive the Pale-faces out of the land. In 
this he was joined by his brother Tenskwatawa or the. 
Open Door. Ne took this name beeause, he said, he was 
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Spit. He soon came to be looked upon as a very great 
Medicme Man and prophet, and is generally called the The 
Prophet. Erophet 
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The Prophet also told the Indians that a had no right Indian 
to sell their land, for ae sl Spinit 
them. And so great was the Prophet's rene 
was able to bind a town where the Indians lived eed 
tilling the ground, and whore no “fire water’? was drunk. 

Now about this time General Harrison, the Gevernor of 
the Territory of Indiana, wanted more land. So he made 
a treaty with some of the Indians and persuaded them to 
sien away their lands to him. When Tecumsch heard of 
it he was very angry. He declared that the treaty was no 
treaty, and ag ‘no land could be given to the white people 
unless all the tribes agreed to it. 

The cite tried to reason with Tecumseh, but rt was 
of ne avail. And as time went on if was more and more 
plain that the Indians were pr epari ing for war. 

Tecumseh travelled about rousing tribe after tribe. “Let Tecum- 
the white race perish,’’ he cried. “They seize our land, 88) 
they trample on onr dead. Back! whence they came upon — 

a trail of blood they must be driven! Back! back ito the 

great water whose accursed waves brought them to our 
shores! Burn their dwellings! Destroy their stock! Slay 
their wives and children! To the Redman belongs the 
eountry and the Pale-face must never enjoy it. War now! 
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War for ever! War upon the living. War upon the dead. 
Dig their very corpses from their graves. Our country 
roust give no rest to a white man’s bones. All the tribes 
of the North are dancing the war dance.’’ 

After speeches like these there could be little doubt left 
that Tecumseh meant to begin a great war as soon as he 
was ready. And as time went on the settlers began to be 
more and more anxious, for murders became frequent, 
horses and eattle were stolen, and there seemed no safety 
anywhere. 

The Governor sent messages to the various tribes saying 
that these murders and thefts must cease, and telling them 
that if they raised the tomahawk against their white 
fathers they need expect no mercy. 

The Prophet sent back a message of peace. But the out- 
rages still went on, and through friendly Indians the Gov- 
ernor learned that the Prophet was constantly urging the 
Indians to war. 

So the Governor determined to give him war, and with 
nearly a thousand men he marehed to Tippecanoe, the 
Prophet’s village. Tecumseh was not there at the time, 
but as the Governor drew near the Prophet sent him a 
message saying that they meant nothing but peace, and 
asking for a council next day. 

To this General Harrison agreed. But well knowing the 
treachery of the Indians he would not allow his men to dis- 
arm, and they slept that night fully dressed, and with their 
arms beside them ready for an attack. 

The Governor’s fears were well founded. For the day 
had not yet dawned when suddenly a shot was heard, and a 
frightful Indian yell broke the stillness. 

In a minute every man was on his feet, and none too soon, 
for the Indians were upon them. There was a desperate 
fight in the grey light of dawn. The Indians fought more 
flereely than ever before, and while the battle raged the 
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Prophet stood on a hill near, chanting a war song, and 
urging his men on, 

Every now and again messengers came to him with news 
of the battle. And when he was told that his braves were 
falling fast before the guns of the white men he bade them 
still fight on. 

“The Great Spirit will give us vielory,’’ he said; ‘the 

Pale-faces will flee.”’ 
_ But the Pale-faces did not flee. And when daylight came 
they charged the Indians, and scattered them in flight. 
They fled to the forest, leaving the | town deserted. So the 
Americans burned it, and marehed away. 

When Tecumseh heard of this battle he was so angry that 
he seized his brother by the hair of his head and shook 
him till his teeth rattled. For the Prophet had ae to 
light before his plans were complete, and instead of being 
victorious had been defeated. And Tecumseh felt that now 
he would never be able to unite all the tribes into one great 
nation as he had dreamed of doing. The braves too were 
angry with the Prophet because he had not led them to 
victory as he had sworn to do. They ceased to believe in 
him, and after the battle of Tippecanoe the Prophet lost 
his power over the Indians. 
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CHAPTER LXX 
MADISON—WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


Meanwuite in Europe a terrible war between France and 
Britain was raging. And the effects of this war were being 
felt in America. For in order to erush Britain Napoleon 
declared that the British Isles were in a state of blockade, 
and forbade any country to trade with Great Britain. In 
reply the British declared France to be in a state of block- 
ade, and forbade any country to trade with Franec, 

These decrees and others of the same sort hit American 
trade very hard, and under them tle American people be- 
gan to be restive. Then added to this the British still 
claimed the right to search American vessels for desert- 
ers from the British navy. And very often American 
citizens were carried off and made to serve in the British 
navy. This right of search perhaps annoyed the Ameri- 
eans even more than the Berlin Deerce or the Orders in 
Council, as the French and British deerees were ealled, and 
at length many of them became cager for war. 

Napoleon was doing even worse things than the British, 
But in spite of a good deal of friction Franee was still 
looked upon as a friend, while the bitterness against Brit- 
ain had not yet been forgotten. Then too it was easier 
to fight Britain than France. For to fight Franee it would 
have been necessary to send an army across the sea, while 
to fight Britain it was only neeessary to mareh into Can- 
ada. A good many of the Americans were rather pleased 
with that idea, hoping that they might conquer Canada and 
add it to the States. 
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But Madison hated war and loved peace almost as much 
as Jefferson who lad said ‘our yas ion is for peaee.’’? But 
many of the older men who had helped te found the Re- 
pubhie and laboured to keep it af y had now gone. In 
their place there risen some cauger : 
earned for themselves the name of War | 
overpersnaded Madison, and on June 18th 
Great Britain’ was declared. 

As soon as war was declared Teeumseb, with all 
braves he could command, immediately went over to 
British side. The British at this had a very elev 
General named Brock, and for some time things went iN 
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; ican one, no matter how large, that he 
eared nothing for that. 
It was afterncon when the two ships cume in sight of 
each other, and immediately prepared for a fight. dike 
ad nearer they came to each other, but not antil they were 
searce filiy vards apart did the Corstifution open fre. 
Then it was deadly. The mizzen mast of the Guerricre was 
shot away; very soon the main mast followed, and in less 
than half an hour the Guerriére was a hopeless wreck. 
Then the British captain struck Is flag and surrendered. 
The Constitution was searecly hurt, and after this she 
got the name of Old Jronsides. She sailed the seas for 
qaany a long day, and is now kept as a national memorial 
im the navy yard at Portsmouth, Mass. 
The loss of one ship was as nothing to the great sea 
power of Britain. But it cheered the Americans greatly, 
and it was the beginning of many like successes. So this 
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way and that, both on land and sea, fortune swayed, now 
one side winning, now the other. 

At the battle of Queenstown, a city in Canada, on the 
Niagara River, the British won the victory, but lost their 
great leader Brock, so that victory was too dearly bought. 

Yet still the British continued to win, and after one 
battle the Indians began to torture and slay the American 
prisoners. The British general did not know how to curb 
the fiery Redmen, and he let the horrid massacre go on. 
But when Tecumseh heard of it he was filled with wrath 
and grief, 

With a wild shout of anger he dashed in among the In- 
dians. Two Indians who were about to kill an American 
he seized by the throat and threw to the ground. Then, 
brandishing his tomahawk furiously, he swore to brain 
any Indian who dared to touch another prisoner. And such 
was the power that this chief had over his savage follow- 
ers that they obeyed him at once. 

Then Teeumseh turned to the British leader. ‘‘Why 
did you permit it?”? he asked. 

“*Sir,’? replied General Proctor, ‘‘your Indians cannot 
be commanded.” 

Tecumseh looked at him in utter scorn. ‘‘Begone,’’ he 
said; ‘‘you are not fit to eommand. Go and pnt on petti- 
coats.”’ 

Things went so badly for the Americans that instead 
of conquering Canada it seemed almost as if they were in 
danger of losing some of their own territory. For the Brit- 
ish had over-run the great penmsula of Michigan and had 
command of Lake Erie. The Americans, however, deter-_ 
mined to get control of Lake Erie. They had no ships 
there. But that did not daunt them in the least. There 
was plenty of timber growing in the forest: and out of” 
timber ships could be made. So they felled trees, they 
brought sails and cordage from New York and Philadel- 
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phia in waggons and eens Fxd worked so fast and well 


that very soon ten splendid vessels were renk ly. 
Meanwhile the British commander watehed the work and 
determined to pounce spon the ships as they were being 


launched. But just for one day he for rgot ee De watchful. and 
The Americans seized the oy sportunity, and meee 
out on to the lake im sa foty, The squadron we 

the command of a clever young officer named Oliver i ZAre 

Perry. He was only iene eb and although 


y 


served in the navy for fourteen years he had never 4 ke 
part in a battle. His men were for the most part lands- 
mtn, unused alike to war and ships. But while the ships 
were building Perry drilled his men untiringly. So when 
the fleet was launched they were both good marksmen and 
seamen. 

It was a bright September day when the 
took place between the British and American fects. 
of the British fire was direeted at the American &: 
named the Lawrence, and soon nearly all her men 
killed, and the ship seemed about to sink. 

But Perry was not beaten. Wrapping his flag 
arm, with his few remaining men he Jumped into t 
and rowed to another ship called the Niegera. 

Soon after this, two of the British ships got entangled 
with each other. The Americans at once took advan 
of the it eles and swept the British ships from end 
end with a terrible fre. 

For half an hour longer the fight went on. Then the 
British Commander struck his flag. For the first time in 
history Great Britain surrendered a whole squadron, and 
that to a young man of twenty-eight with little experience 
of warfare. 

Perry at onee sent a message to headquarters to tell of 
his victory. It was short and to the point. ‘We have met 
the enemy, and they are ours,’’ was all he said. 
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This great victory gave the Americans control of the 
Lakes and made many of the British victories on land use- 
less. Perry’s fleet was now used to land soldiers in Can- 
ada and General Proctor began to retreat. 

At this Teeumsel was disgusted. ‘‘You always told us,’’ 
he said to the British leader, ‘‘that yon would never draw 
your foot off British ground. But now, father, we see that 
you are drawing back. And we are sorry to see our father 
doing so without seeing the enemy. We must compare our 
father’s conduct to a fat dog that carries its tail erect fill 
it is frightened, and then drops it between its legs and 
runs away.’’ 

But General Proetor would not listen. He continued to 
tun away. At length, however, the Americans overtook 
him, and he had to fight. 


Rattle In this battle the British were defeated and brave Tecum- 

Nee seh was killed. It is not quite known when or by whom 
PANIES, & i : e . 

Oct. 4, he was kuled. But when the Indians saw their leader was 


1813 
no longer among them they had no more heart to fight. 


‘“Teeumseh fell and we all ran,*’ said one of his braves 
afterwards. Thus the power of these Indians was broken 
for ever. 

The war still went on, and if was fought not only in the 
North but all along the coasts and in the South. The 
Americans marched into Toronto, the capital of Upper 
Canada, and burned the Parliament House. The British 
marched into Washington, and burned the Capitol and the 
President’s Mouse, deeds which no one could approve even 
in the heat of war. 

The proper name for the President’s house is the Exeeu- 
tive Mansion, but it is known, not only in America, but all 
the world over as the White House. Aecording to one tra- 
dition it was only after being burnt by the British that it 
reecived this name. For when it was repaired the walls 
were painted white to cover the marks of fire. According 
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.o another tradition the people e: called it the White House 
from the beginning In honour of the first p resident’s con- 
‘sort’? Martha Washington whose early home on the Pa- 
munkey River in Virginia was called the White House. 
_ Atsea American privateers did great damage to British 
shipping, and so daring were they that even the Irish Sea 
and the English Channel were not safe for British traders. 
Hor two anda half years the war lasted. Then at length 
peace Was made by the Treaty of Ghent. It was si ned 
on Christmas Eve, 1814, and for more than a hundred years 
there has heen peace between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. Let us hope it will never be broken. 

Nothing was altered by this war. No territory changed 
hands, and as for the things about which the war began, 
they were not mentioned in the treaty of peace. For the 
war with France was over, so of course the blockades which 
had hit American trade so hard were no more in foree. On 
both sides peace was hailed with delight. In America bon- 
fires were lit, bells were rung, and men who were the great- 
est enemies in politics forgot their quarrels, fell into each 
other’s arms and cried like women. Eve pyaheee too ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ was sung. 

Jt was during this war that this famous song was writ- 
ten. The British were about to attack Baltimore when 
Francis Scott Key, hearing that one of his friends had 
been taken prisoner, rowed out to the British fleet under a 
flag of truce to beg his releage. The British Admiral con- 
sented to his release. He said, however, that both Key 
and his friend must wait until the attack was over. 

So frem the British fleet Key watched the bombard- 
ment of Fort MeHenry which guarded the town. All 
through the night the guns roared and flashed, and in the 
lurid light Key could see the flag on Port Melenry futter- 
ing proudly. But before dawn the finng ceased, 
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‘What had happened,’’ he asked himself, ‘‘was the fort 
taken??’’ 

agerly he waited for the dawn. And when at last the 
sun rose he saw with joy that the Stars aud Stripes still 
floated over the fort. here and then on the back of an 
old letter he wrete ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’”’? People 
hailed it with delight, soon it was sung tlironghont the 
length and breadth of the States, and at length became the 
National Anthem 

During Madison’s presidency two states were added to 
the Union. In 1812 Louisiana was added as the cighteenth 
state. 

The State of Louisiana was only a very small part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and when it was first proposed that it 
should join the Union some people objected. Louisiana 
should be kept as a territory, they said, and they declared 
that Congress had no power to admit new states except 
those which were formed out of lend belonging to the 
origimal thirteen states. 

“Tt was not for these men that onr fathers fought,” 
cried a Congressman. ‘‘Yon have no authority to throw 
the rignts, and liberties, and property, of this people into 
hotech-poteh with the wild men on the Missouri, or with 
the mixed, though more respectable, race of Anglo-Hispano- 
Onlidtcnievlenhs who bask on the sands In the mouth of 
the Mississippi.’’ 

We declared further that if this sort of thing went on 
it would break up the Union. But in spite of him and 
others who thought like him Louisiana became a state. 

In 1816, just about two years after the end of the war 
with Britain, Indiana was admitted inte ve Union as the 
nineteenth state. You know that besides the Constitution 
of the United States each state has ¢ ie its own coustitn- 
tion. Tims when a territory wanted to become a state it 
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CHAPTER LXXI 


MONROE—THE FIRST WHISPERS OF A STORM— 
MONROER’S FAMOUS DOCTRINE 


Mapison was twice elected President. He was chosen for 
the second time during the war with Britain. In 1817 his 
second term came to an end and James Monroe took his 
place. 

Monroe was not so clever as the presidents who had 
gone before him. But he was a kindly, generous man. 
Every one liked him, and the time during which he was 
President was called the ‘‘era of good feeling.’’ 

And indeed men were so glad of this time of peace which 
had come after such long years of war that they forgot 
old quarrels and became friends again. 

Unfortunately the peace was broken by a war with the 
Seminole Indians in Florida. Florida still belonged to 
Spain, and it beeame a haunt for all sorts of adventurers. 
These adventurers robbed, and murdered, and created ter- 
rible disturbances among the Indians, until along the fron- 
tier between Georgia and Florida there was neither safety 
nor peace for any white man. 

So the President at length sent General Jackson, who had 
won great fame in the War of 1812, to bring the Indians 
to order. Jackson marched into Florida, and in three 
months’ time had subdued the Indians, brought order out 
of wild disorder, and in faet conquered Florida. 

But this was far more than Monroe had meant Jackson — 
to do. And it seemed as if General Jackson was like to be _ 
in trouble with the Government, and the Government in ~ 

404 
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tronble with Spain. However thin: es were stmnmoothed 
and the matter with Spain was put right by the Unites 
States buying Plorida in 1819. And of this new territory 
Jaekson was made Governor. ; 

Meanwhile more states were being added to the Union. 
After the War was over, hundreds of families who found 
themselves ruined moved westward in the hope of finding 
a new home, and a new life, in the unknown wilderness of 
the West. Indeed, so many people moved westward thai 
the people in the East began to grow anxious. For it Woe 
seemed to them that soon the eastern states would be left 
desolate, and they asked their State Governmenis to stop 
the people going west. ‘‘Old America scems to be brea cing 
up and moving westward,’’ said one man. 


The rush 


x 


All sorts of stories of the hardships and dangers of the 
West were spread abroad. But in spite of all thatowas said 
the stream still poured westward. The people went in 
great covered waggons drawn by tearas of horses, carrying 
with them all their household goods, or they rode on horse- 
hack taking nothing with them but a few elothes tied up in 
a handkerchief, while some even trudged the long hundreds 
of miles on foot. 

The rivers, too, were crowded with boats of all sorts, 
many people going part of the way by river, and the rest 
on foot. In the East fields were left desolate, houses and 
churches fell to ruins: while in the West towns and villages 
sprang up as if by magic, and the untrodden wilderness was 
turned to fertile fields. 

So, as the great prairies of the West became sobilee, the 
settlers became eager to join the Union. Thus new states 
were formed. Mississippi became a state in 1517, ue first 
year of Monroe’s presidency. Mlinois followed in 1818 
Alabama in 1819, and Missouri in 1821. Mississippi, 
nois and Alabama were frarned out of original territory hu 
Missourt was framed out of the Louisiana Purchase. Al 
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four names are Indian. Mississippi and Missouri are 
named after the rivers which flow through them, Mississippi 
meaning lather of Waters and Missouri Great Muddy. For 
the Missouri is full of yellow mud. Tilinois is named after 
the tribe of Indians who lived there. Their name was really 
Iliintwok meaning ‘‘Men’’ but white people pronounced it 
badly and it became changed to Illinois. Alabama means 
‘*here we rest.”’ 

In 1820 Maine also was admitted as a state. Maine, how- 
ever, was not newly settled country. Since colonial days it 
had been a part of Massachusetts. But having become dis- 
satisfied, it separated from Massachusetts, and asked to be 
admitted to the Union as a separate state. 

It was just about the same time that Missouri was also 
asking to be admitted as a state. And strangely enough 
the admission of these two states became connected with 
each other. We must look back a little to see how. 

You remember that two hundred years before this, slaves 
were first brought to Virginia. In those days no one 
thought that slavery was wrong. So as colony was added 
to colony they also became slave owners. But gradually 
many people began to think that slavery was a great evil, 
and every now and again one colony or another would 
try to put it down. But these attempts always ended in 
failure. 

In the northern states, however, there were few slaves. 
For in these northern states there was not much that slaves 
could do which could not be done just as well by white men. 
So it did not pay to keep slaves, and gradually slavery 
was done away with. 

But in the South it was different. There it was so hot 
that white men could not do the work in the rice and cotton _ 
fields, And the planters believed that without negro slave 
labour it would be impossible to make their plantations pay. 

Then, when the power of steam was discovered and 
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any new cotton spimming machines were invented, the 
demand for cotton beeame greater and greater; the South- 
erm planters heeame more sure than ever that s slavery was 
needful. They also became afraid that the people in the 
North wonld want to do away with it t, and if the number 
of the states in which slavery was not t allowed inereased it 
would be easy for them to do this. So the Southerners de- 
termined that if non-slavery states were admitted to the 
Union slavery states must be admitted alsa te keep the bal- 
ance even 

_ Now when Maine and Missouri both asked to be admitted 
as states the Southerners refused to admit Maine as a 
free state uniess Missouri was made a slave state to bal- 
ance it 

There was tremendous excitement and talk over the mat- 

ter. Meetings were held in all the large towns. In th he 
North the speakers called slavery the greatest evil in the 
United States, and a disgrace to the American neni. 

In the South the speakers declared that Congress had 
no right to dictate to a state as to whether it should have 
slavery or not. Dut even in the South few really stoad up 
for slavery. Almost every one acknowledged that it . 
an evil, But it was a necessary evil, they said, 

In the House and the Senate there were great debates 
also. But at length an arrangement was came to. Missouri 
was admitted to the Union as a slave state, but m the 

rest of the Louisiana Territory north of the degree of lati- 

tude 36° 30’ slavery was forbidden for all time. This was 
called the Missouri Compromise; compromise meaning as 
you know that each side gave up something. And in this 
Way a quarrel between North and South w as avoided for 
the time being. 

But it was only for the time being, and wise men wetched 
events with heavy hearts, Among these was the old Presi- 
dent Jefferson. ‘The question sleeps for the present,’’ he 
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said, “but is not dead.”’ He felt sure that it would awake 
again and shatter the Union, and he thanked God that 
being an old man he might not live to see it. 

In 1821 Monroe was chosen President for a second time 
and it was daring this second term that he became famous 
throughout all the world. He beeame so through what is 
known as the Monroe Doetrine. 

During the wars with Napoleon the King of Spain had 
been so crushed that he was no longer strong enough to 
govern his colonies. So one after another the Spanish col- 
onies in America had declared themselves free and had set 
up as independent republics. But Spain of course was 
anxious to have her colonies back again, and it seemed very 
likely that the King would ask some of the other great 
powers in Europe to help him to reconquer them. Monroe 
however determined to put a stop to wars of conquest be- 
tween the old world and the new. 

So he announced that the Continents of America were 
no longer to be looked upon as open to colonisation by any 
European power. And that if any European power at- 
tempted to interfere with any American government they 
would have the United States to reckon with. Those eol- 
onies which still belonged to European powers would be 
left alone, but any attempt to reconquer eolonies which 
had declared themselves free would be looked upon as an 
act unfriendly to the United States. 

Such was the famous Monroe Doctrine, and because of it 
the name of Monroe is better known all over the world 
than any other United States President except Washington. 

The British were quite pleased with Monroe’s new doe- 
trine. The other great powers of Europe were not. But 
they yielded to it and dropped their plans for conquering 
any part of America. And ever since the doctrine was an- 
nounced the Continents of America have been left to man- 
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CHAPTER UNXIT 


ADAMS-—~THE TARIFF OF ABOMINATIONS 


Iw 1825 Monroe's term of office came to an end and John 
Quincey Adams became President. He was the son of John 
Adams wha had been second President, and he had been 
Seeretary of State to Monroc. Tt wag said, indeed, that it 
was really he who originated the famous Doctrine which 
same to be called by Monroe’s name. 

He was an honest man and a statesman. He refused as 
give offices to his friends fust becatse they were bis friends 
and he refused to turn men out of oflice simply hee ey 
did not agree with him in ei ition: Ile wanted to do what 
was right and just. -But he did it from a cold sense of 
duty. So no one liked him very much. Both House and 
Senate were against him, and he was not able to do 
would have ce for his country. 


« 
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Adams wanted to do a great deal towards Improvi 
eountry. Ile wanted e: unals to be ent. And as th 
engine had just been discovered he was eager to have 
roads, and bridges. But Congress would not hely 

Stil] much was done in this direction. Several 
were cut; railroads began to be built, and the rivers were 
eovered with stearnboats. 

x ae also began to flourish. For during the 
1812 war it had been very difficult to get manufactured 
goods from aie countries. So Americans had begun to 
miake t these things a themselves. 

And after the war was over, they went on manufacturing 
them. At length pote began to be proud of using only 
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American made things. And when Adams was inaugurated © 
everything he wore had been manufactured in the States. 

The factories were for the most part in the North, and 
soon the Northerners began to elamour for duties on im- 
ported goods. They wanted to keep out foreign goods, or 
at least make them so dear that it would pay people to buy 
Americin made goods. 

But the people in the South who did not manufacture 
things themselves wanted the duties to be kept low. How- 
ever the manufacturers won the day, and twice during 
Adams’ presidency bills were passed, by which the tariff 
was made Ingher. The second bill made the duties so high 
that many people were very angry and called it the ‘‘tariff 
of aborninations.”’ In the South, indeed many people were 
so angry that they swore never to buy anything from the 
North until the tariff was made lower. Thus once again 
North and South were pulling different ways. 

Adams would willingly have been President for a second 
term. But in spite of his honesty and his upright dealings 
no one liked him. So he was not re-clected. 

When he ceased to be President, however, he did not 
cease to take an interest in polities, and for many years 
after he was a member of Congress, where he did good 
service to his country. 


CHAPTER UX NTT 


JACKSON—“LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND 
FOREVER’ VAN RUREN. ean aie 


dy 1829 Andrew Jackson, the great sok e Dresi- 
dent. All the presidents ap til now had been wl Dorn 
men, aristoer oA in fact. But Jackson 
“people. Ne lad been born ina oe 
of vee and South Carolina. 
cand all his life he was never abi le dk 

When his friends first asked 
he laughed. ‘Do you suppose,” 
a fool as to think myself fit for i 
‘Stutes? No, sir, [ know what [ aro fit for. 
a body of men in a rough we 
President.’ 

Hiowever, he did consent to stand. The first 
was unsuecessful, and Adams was chosen instead, 
ond time he was brilliantly suceessful. 

Jackson’s inauguration was a triumph. Hundreds 
thousands of the common people eame to see the ‘people’: 
man’’ become President. Every road leading to the C 


eet 


tol was so thronged that the procession could hardly ma 
* 


a way through the crowd, and when the Prosident appeared 
the cheers were deafening. 

After the inauguration was over there was a great reeep- 
tion at the White House. The crush was tremendons. 
People elbowed each other and almost fought for a sig 
of the new President. They stood on the satin cover . 
chairs in their muddy boots to get a glimpse of lium over 
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the heads of others. Glasses were broken, and wine was 
spilled on the fine carpets. In fact, it was a noisy jollifica- 
tion and many people were shocked, ‘‘The reign of King 
Mob seemed triumphant,’’ said an old gentleman; ‘‘I was 
glad to escape from the scene as soon as possible.’’ 

But Jackson did not mind; he liked to see people enjoy 
themselves. ‘‘Let the boys have a good time once in four 
years,’’ he said. 

Jackson was a man of the people, but he was an autocrat 
toa, and he had a will so unbending that even in his soldier- 
ing days he had been called Old Hickory. So now, Old 
Ulickory had a Cabinet but he did not consult them. He 
simply told them what he meant to do. Ilis real Cabinet 
were a few friends who had nothing at all to do with the 
government. They used to see him in private, and go in 
and out by a back door. So they got the name of the 
Witehen Cabinet. And this Kitchen Cabinct had much 
more to do with Jackson’s administration than the real 
Cahinet. 

As President, Jackson did many gocds things. But he 
did one bad thing. He began what is known as the ‘‘spoils 
system.’? 

Before, when a new President was clected, the Cabinet, 
secretaries and such people were of course changed also. 
But Jackson was not content with that. He thought that it — 
was only right that his friends who had helped lin to be- 
eome President should be rewarded. So he turned ont all 
sorts of civil servants, such as post masters, customs offi- _ 
eors, and clerks of all sorts. This he did, not because they — 
were dishonest, or useless, or unfit for their positions, but _ 
simply beeause they did not think as he did in polities. And 
in their places he put his own friends who did think as 
he did. < 

In the first year of his ‘“‘reign’? he thus removed two 
thousand people, it is said. The whole of Washington too, 
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vas filled with unrest and suspicion, no man knowing when 
t would be his turn to go. Many of the government clerks 
were now old men who had been in the service almost since 
the government was established. When they were turned 
out, there was nothing for them to do, nothing but beegary 
for them to look forward to. In consequence there was : 
great deal of misery and poverty. But the removals went 


In time this becarne known as the ‘spoils system,’? be- 
cause in a speech a senator talking of this matter gs id, 
“to the victor belongs the spoils of the enemy.” 

_ But something much more serious goon began to call for 
attention. You remember that the Tariff Bill of 1898 had 
been called the Tariff of Abominations, and that the peo- 
ple in the South objected to it very much. A feeling had 
begun to grow up that the interests of the North and the 
South were different, and that the North had too mueb 
power, and the South too little. So some Southern men 
began to declare that if any state decided that a law made 
by Congress was not lawful according to the Constitution 
they might set that law at nought in their own state and 
utterly disregard it. 

This was called nullification because it made a law null 
and void. Wise men saw at once that if this was allawed it 
would simply break up the Union and every state would 
soon do just as it liked. 

So when a Southern statesman announced this theory 
of delusion and folly ‘Liberty first and Union afterwards,’ 
Daniel Webster answered him. 

Webster was a splendid looking man with a great mane 
of black hair and flashing black eyes. He was, too, a max- 
nificent speaker and a true patriot. 

_ As he spoke men listened in breathless silence, spell- 
bound, by the low clear voice. In burning words Webster 
called to their love of country. He touched their hearts, 
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he awoke their pride, he appealed to their plain common 
sense. 

‘Tet us not see upon our flag,’”’ he said, ‘‘those words 
of delusion and folly ‘Liberty first and Union afterwards’; 
but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
gea and ite the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every trae American 
heart, ‘Liberty and Union,’ now and for ever, one and 
inseparable.’ 

Thns Webster ended bis great speech, and with a long 
sich his hearers awoke from the spell he bad laid upon 
them, awoke to the fact that one of the world’s greatest 
orators stood among them. 

‘That erushes nullification,’ said James Madison. 

But the South was neither convinced nor crushed. 

The President was a Southern man, it was known that he 
disliked high tariffs, so the Southerners hoped that he 
would help them. Bunt stern Old Hickory would lend no 
hand to break oP the Union, 

On Jefferson’s birthday some of the people who beheved 
in nullification gave a dinner to which Jackson was invited 
and asked to propose a toast. He aceepted the invitation, 
but soon discovered that the ee was not meant so much 
to honour the memory of Jefferson as to advocate nullifi- 

cation and all the toasts hinted at it. Presently Jackson 
was called won for his teast, aud as he rese deep silence 
fell upon the eompany. Then in a elear and steady voice 
the President gave his toast: “Our Federal Union; it t must 
and shall be preserved.’ 

Tt was a great disappointment to the NulliGers and after 
that all hope of help from the President was lost. | 

nn the people of South Carolina were still deter- 
mized, and in 1832 they declared that the tariff law of that 
year vs s mail and void, and no law; and that if the Gov 
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Independence Britain gave it up to the United States when 
it became part of the North West Territory. 

During the 1812 war Michigan was again taken by the 
British. But they only kept it for a short time, for soon 
after Captain Perry’s great victory it was won back again 
by the Americans. 

Up to that time there were few settlements in the terri- 
tory. But gradually more people came to settle, and at 
length in 1834 there were quite enough people to entitle 
it to be admitted as a state. And after some squabbling 
with Ohio over the question of boundaries it was admitted 
to the Union early in 1887. The state takes its name from 
the great lake Michigan, being an Indian word meaning 
**Great Sea.’’ 

Michigan was the thirteenth new state to be admitted. 
Thus since the Revolution the number of states had been 
exactly doubled. 


In 1837 Martm Van Buren became President. He had 
been Seeretary of State and then Vice-President, and had 
been a great favourite with Jackson who was very anxious 
that he should become President after him. 

Van Buren made very few changes in the cabinet, and his 
Presidency was very like a continuation of Jackson’s 
“‘reign.”? 

Yet no two men could be more different from each other 
than Jackson and Van Buren. Jackson was rugged, quick 
tempered and iron willed, marching straight to bis end, 
hacking his way through all manner of difficulties. Van 
Buren was a smooth tongned, sleek little man who, said 
his enemies, never gave any one a straight answer, and 
who wrapped up his ideas and opinions in so many words 
that nobody could be sure what he really thought about any — 
subject. : 

All the presidents before Van Buren had been of British 
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deseent, and they had all been born when the States 
still Brifish colonics. Van Buren was Duteh, and he had 
been born after the eae 

This was not a happy tim AY 
country began to suffer . nN money - trontie 8, 
for this was that people had been trying to ge 
fast. They had been spending more shia they h 
to make stillmore. Great factories we 
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harvest. Flour beeame ruinonsly d 
not get enough to eat. 

The people blamed the Government 
Deputation after deputation went to | 
him to do something, railing at him as the 
troubles, 

But amid all the clamour Van Buren stoad ealm. 
was mot a matter,’’ he said, ‘‘in which the Goverw 
ought to interfere. It was a matter for the peo ole ther 
selyes,’’? and he bade them be more careful and industrious 
and things would soon come right. 

But the Government too had suffered, for governme 
money had been deposited in some of the banks which 
failed. And m order to prevent that in the future 
Buren now proposed a plan for keeping Stale money out 
of the banks, so that the State should not be hurt by any 
bank failing. 

This eame to be called the Subtreasury System. 
was a good deal of opposition to it at first but in 18: 
beeame law. It is the chief thing to remember about Van 
Buren’s administration. It also one of those things 
which become more Loe otgen as we grow older. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV, 


HARRISON--THE IIERO OF TIPPECANOE 
Prope had grown to dislike Van Buren so much that he 
had no chance of being elected a second time, and the next 
President was General Harrison. Never before or since 
perhaps has there been so much excitement over the elec 
tion of a President. For Van Buren’s friends tried very 
hard to have him re-elected, and Harrison’s friends worked 
just as hard on his behalf. 

Harrison was the general who had led his men to vie- 
tory at Tippecanoe, and he immediately became first 
favourite with the people. He was an old man now of 
nearly seventy, and since he had left the army had been 
living quietly on his farm in the country. 

So one of Van Buren’s friends said scornfully that Har- 
rison wags much more fit to live in a log cabin and drink 
hard cider than live in the White House and be President. 

It was meant as a sneer, but Harrison’s friends took it 
up. Log Cabin and Hard Cider became their warery, 
and the election was known as the Log Cabin and Hard 
Cider campaign. And soon many simple country people 
came to believe that Harrison really lived in a log cabin, 
and that he was poor, and had to work for his living even 
as an old man. 

All sorts of songs were made and sung about this gallant 
old farmer. 

Oh, know ye the farmer of Tippecanoe? 
The gallant old farmer of Tippeeanss? 
With an arm that is strong and a beart that is true, 
The man of the people is Tippecanas,?? 
ATS 
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‘That is the be ginning of one song and there were dozens 
more like it. 

_ And while the old farmer of ‘Tippecanoe was said to be 
everything that was good and honest and lovable Van 

‘Buren on the other hand was represented as being a 
bloated aristocrat, who sat in ehairs that eost six hundred 
dollars, ate off silver plates with golden forks and spoons, 
and drove about in an English coach with a haugl we om 
on his face. 
It was a time of terrible excitement, and each side gave 
the other many hard knocks. But in the end Harrison was 
elected by two hundred and thirty-four eleetoral votes te 
Van Buren’s sixty. As Vice-President John Tyler was 
chosen, ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too" had been one of the 
election cries. 

Inauguration day was bleak and eold, rain threatened 
and a chill wind blew. But in spite of unkind weather 
Harrison’s friends arranged a grand parade. And 
mounted on a white horse the new President rode for two 
hours through the streets. Then for another hour he 
stood in the ehill wind reading his address to the peopl le. 

All the time he wore no overeoat. Beeause, it is saird, 
rumours were spread abroad that he was not strong, and 
he wanted to show that he was. When the long ceremony 
was at length over he was thoroughly chilled, but no serious 
ilness followed. 

_ It was soon seen, however, that he eould not bear the 
strain of his great office. Le had never been strong. Of 
late years he had been used to a quiet eountry life, seeing 
few people and taking things eusily. 

Now from morning till night he lived in a whirl. He 
was besieged with people who wanted posts. For the 
spoils system being once begun every President was almost 
forecd to eontinuc it. And never before had any President 
een beset by sueh a buzzing crowd, 
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Harrison was a kindly old man, and he would gladly 
have given offices to all who asked. It grieved him that 
he could not. But he was honest, too, and he tried to be 
just in making these new appointments. So his days were 
full of worry and anxious thought. Soon under the heavy 
burden he fell i. And just a month after his inauguration 
he died. 

Never before had a President died in office, and it was 
a shock to the whole people. Livery one grieved, for even 
those who had been his political enemies and worked hard 
to prevent his election loved the good old man. Death 
stilled every whisper of anger against him, and, united in 
sorrow, the whole nation mourned his loss and fellowed 
him reverently to the grave. 


CHAPTER LXXV 
PYLE R-—-FLORIDA BECOMES A STATE 


Jounx Tyurr now became President. At first there wag 
some doubt as to what he should be called. Adams, the 
ex-President, said he should be called ‘‘Viee-President aet- 
ing as President.” But Keg was tmiueh too long. Some 
one else suggested ‘“Regent,’’ but that smacked too much 
of royalty. But the people did not worry about it; they 
just called him President, and so the matter ey, itself. 

One er matter during Tyler’s presideney was 
the settling of the boundary between Bi ‘itish At lorica and 
Maine. The uncertainty of where the border he ‘tween the 
two countries really was had eaused a good deal of frie- 
tion, the British accusing the Americans and er Arne ri CANS 
accusing the British of eneroaching on th 
Many attempts had been made to settle it, =e 
failed. And both sides had become so angry 
if was very nearly a question of war 

But now at last the question was thrashed ont between 
Daniel Webster, the great orator acting for the United 
States, and Lord Ashburton acting for Britain. Lord Ash- 
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burton came out to Washington. The business was carried 
through in a friendly fashion and settled satisfactorily 


The twenty-seventh state was admitted to the Union dur- 
ing Tyler’s time of office. This was Florida. Sinee Spain 
had given up Florida to the United States there had been 
a good deal of unrest among the Indians. And at last the 
settlers decided that it would be better to send them ont 
of the country altogether. 
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So the settlers made a treaty with the Indians by which _ 
the Indians agreed to aceept lands in the West instead 
of their Florida lands. But when the time came for thera 
to go they refused to move, and a war which lasted seven 
years was begun. 

It was a terrible war and thousands of lives were lost 
on either side, for the Indians were led by a brave and 
wily chief named Osceola. But at length they were de- 
feated. They were then removed to western lands as had 
heen agreed; only about three hundred were allowed to 
remain, and these were obliged to keep to the extreme 
south of the province. 

The war ended soon after Tyler became President. Then 
land was offered free to settlers who would promise to 
remain at least five years. Many were glad to get land on 
such easy terros, and soon the country which bad been a 
refuge for escaped slaves and a haunt for desperadoes 
hecarne the home of orderly people. 

In a very short time these new settlers wished to joim 
the Union, but at first they could not agree as to whether 
Florida should be made into one or two states. Finally, 
however, if was decided that if should be one, and in 
Mareh, 1845, it was admitted to the Union as a slave state. 


CHAPTER UXXVI 


POLBK—HOW APUCH LAND W. AS ADDED TO THE 
‘ UNTTED STATES 


ds 1845 Tyler’s term expired and James Knox Polk became 
President. He had been a long time in Congres: 
had been Speaker of the House for four years. 
body lad heard very mnch about ii 
one was surprised when his party sn 
During Polk’s term of office thi: 
to the Union. The first of these 
Texas. After the Louisiana FP 
had elanmed Texas as part of 
iards to whom all Mexico 
and cere: that rey as 


Then in ye eon rank i as the PR ne ns gave u - 
ail claim to Texas. 

But really this agreement could matter little te Spain, 
for the Mexicans were already im revolt, and In 1821 de- 
clared themselves Independent. 

Meanwhile many Americans began to settle in eras. 
The United States Government began to be sorry that 


they had given it wp, and they tried to buy if from the 
Mexicans. The Mexicans, however, refused to sell it. But 


z 


many men in the southern states became more and more 
anxious to get Texas. Beeause they saw that if they did 
not get sornc more terriory free states wong, soon ort. 
number slave states. Por all the land sonth of the Mis- 
souri Conpromise line had been used up, thes cee part 
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left being set aside as Indian Territory. In the north on 
the other hand there was still land enongh out of which 
to carve four or five states. 

All the Americans who had settled in Texas were slave 
holders. And when Mexico abolished slavery Texas re- 
fused to do so. This refusal of course brought trouble, 
and at length the Texans, declaring that the government 
of Mexico was tyrannical, rose in rebellion against Mexico, 
and declared themselves a republic. . 

But the Mexicans would not allow this great territory 
to revolt without an effort to keep it. So they sent an 
army to ight the Texans. The leader of the Mexican army 
was Santa Anna, the Mexican President. The leader of 
the Texans was General Sam Houston. 

Sam Houston was an adventurous American who a 
year or two before had settled in Texas. He had had a 
varied life. He had been a soldier, a lawyer, a Congress- 
man, and finally Governor of a state. Then he had sud- 
denly thrown everything up, had gone to live among the 
Indians, and was adapted into an Indian tribe. 

While he was living with the Indians wild stories of 
his doings were spread about. One story was that he meant 
to conquer Texas, and make himself Emperor of that coun- 
try. But Houston had really no intention of founding a 
nation, 

In the war with Texas the Mexicans were at first suc- 
cessful, and the terrified people fled before them. But 
at the battle of San Jacinto the Texans utterly defeated 
the Mexicans. The rout was complete and the Mexicans 
fled in every direetion, among them their leader, Santa 
Anna. 

Mounted on a splendid black horse he fled towards a 
bridge crossing a river which flowed near. But when he 
reached the bridge he found that the Texans had destroyed 
it. He was being hotly pursued by the enemy. So with- 
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at pausing a moment he spurred his horge into the river, 
Want across, and to the surprise of his pursuers climbed 
the steep cliff on the opposite side, and disappeared. 

_ Darkness now fell and the Texans gave up the pnrsuit. 
But next morning they set ont again to seour the country 
in search of fugitives. Meanwhile Santa Anna, having 
abandoned his horse and changed his elothes | ina forsaken 
eottage, was trying to make his way to the Mexican border. 
Presently, however, one of the seareh pariies came upon 
a little man dressed in blue cotton coat and trousers, a 
leather cap and red woollen slippers. He was a miserable 
looking object, and when he saw the Texans approach he 
fried to hide himself in the grass. He was soon found, 
however, and when the Texans asked him who he was he 
said he was a private soldier. 

_ The Texans then told him to follow them to the camp. 
And when he said he could not walk he was mounted on 
one of their horses, and, riding behind a Texan, he was 
ed into eamp. 

The Texans had no idea who they had eaptured until 
hey reached their camp. Then when the Mexican prison- 
ers saw the queer little figure they exclaimed, ‘‘The Presi- 
dent! the President!’’ Only then did the Texans diseaver 
what a great man they had captured. 

Houston had been wounded in the hattle, and was lying 
on a mattress under a tree when Santa Anna was led be- 
fore him. 

‘<1 am General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna,’’ said the 
prisoner, ‘‘and a prisoner of war at your disposal.’’ 

Houston looked at him in silence, and then signed to 
him to sit down on a box which stood near. And there 
under the spreading brauches of the tree a truce was 
arranged, and Santa Anna wrote letters to his generals 
telling them to cease fighting. 

The Texans wanted to hang Santa Anna for his eruelfies 
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during the war, but Houston saved him from their wrath, 
and after he had signed a treaty acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas he was set free. 

Texas now declared itself a republic, and of this new 
State General Sam Honston—‘Old Sam Jacinto,’’ as he 
was affectionately nicknamed—was chosen President. The 
flag ehosen for the Kepublie wag blue with a single yellow 
star in the middle, and from this flag Texas came to be 
ealled the Lone Star State. 

The Texans had declared themselves a free and inde- 
pendent nation. But as a republic Texas was very small, 
and the Texans had no intention of remaining a lonely 
iisignifieant Bee What they desired was to join with 
the. United States. And very soon they asked to be ad- 
mitted ie the Union, 

3ut Texas lay south of the Missouri Compromise Hine, 
and although small for an independent republic it was 
huge for a state, and might be ent up into three of four. 
Therefore the people in the North were very much against 
Texas being admitted te the Union as it would increase the 
strength of the slave states enormously. But the Sonthern- 
ers were deterrmmed to have Texas, and at last in 1840 
it was admitted as a slave state. The two last states 
which had been added to the Union, that is, Florida and 
Texas, were both slave states, But they were soon bal- 
aneed by two free states, Towa and Wisconsin. 

Towa is an Indian name meaning ‘‘Sleepy Ones.’? The 
state was called after a tribe of Indians of that name who 
were there when the Frenchmen frst explored the country. 
Tt was the first free state fo be carved out of the Louisiana 
Purehase. : 

Wisconsin was part of the Northwest Territory and was” 
the last part of it to be organised as a state. Dike many 
other states Wiseonsin takes it name from its chief river, 
which means ‘Gathering Waters.’’ There are many lead 
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a battle-cry. Fifty-four Forty was the imaginary line or 
parallel of latitude on the north of the disputed territory. 
So that the ery ‘‘Fifty-four Forty or Pight’’ meant that 
these hotspurs demanded the whole of Oregon or war with 
Great Britain. 

On the other hand some people thought a ridiculous fuss 
was being made over an utterly useless piece of land. 

‘What do we want with it?” they said. ‘‘What are we 
to do with it? How could a bit of land five thousand miles 
away ever become part of the United States? It is absurd!”’ 

Steam, said some one, would make it possible. Railways 
would bring Oregon near to the seat of government. 

‘*Steam!’’ eried the objectors. ‘‘Railways across the 
Rocky Mountains! Rubbish !’’ 

The British on their side did not want the whole of 
Oregon, but they wanted the land as far sonth as the 
soluinbia River. 

However in the end both sides gave way a littl. It 
was agreed to halve the country, and the parallel 49 was 
taken as the boundary. Thus another large territory was 
added to the States and the northern frontiers peacefully 
settled from east to west. 

But Polk’s land hunger was not yet satisfied. He had 
half of Oregon, he had the whole of Texas, but he wanted 
more. He wanted California, but California belonged to 
Mexico. He tried to buy it from Mexico, but Mexico would 
not sell it. Polk, however, was determined to have it. So 
determined was he that he made up his mind to fight for — 
it, if there was no other way of getting it. : 

Tt was easy to find an exeuse for war. The boundaries — 
of Texas were very uncertain, and a tract of land lying 
east of the Rio Grande River was claimed both by Texas 
and by Mexico. In 1846 Polk sent an army to take pos- 
segsion of this land. 

General Zachary Taylor was in command of this expedi 
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tion. And when he arrived near the month 
Grande and began to build a fort the Mexicans 3 Were very 
angry. They sent him a message orderi ug him to be go ne 
in twenty-four hours. 
OF eourse Taylor refused to go, and he began te blockade 
_the river, so as to stop trade wit! 
The Mexieans then made ready to fight, eo next Morn. Blood 
ing they attaeked and captured a sconting party of Ameri 
. cans. 
When the news reached Washin 
excitement, ‘Mexico has passed 
United States,’? declared the President, “has inva: 
territory, and shed American bloc \ 
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don American ven 
“*War exists,’’ he said, ‘‘notwithst anding all our efforts 
to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico hers 
Some of the people, however, did 
was wholly to blame for beginning 
Congressman named Abraham Li 
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not believe that Mesico Abraham 
Lancats, 
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to state the exact spot on American territory where Amé The 
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ean blood had been spilled. This was called the 
resolution.”’ 
Bat in spite of any protest that was made war was war 


declared 


% 


declared, and volunteers came pouring in oh every Sid 

The war lasted for a year and a half, and from te first 
the Mexicans had the worst of it. Throughout hole 
war they never won a battle. Besides General Taylo: 
army the Mexicans had soon two more to fight. In the 
north General Kearny marched into New Mexico and took 


possession of it in the name of the United States. Then 
he marched into California and claimed that also. In the 
south the Commiander-in-Chicef, General Seott, landed at 


Vera Cruz. <And after taking the town he marched tri- 
umphantly on, conquering everything on his way ul he 
‘reached Mexico City, and the war was practically at an 
end. 
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It was not, however, until February of the following 
year that the treaty of peace was signed in Mexico and 
not till the 4th of July was it proclaimed in Washington. 
By it a great tract of land was given to the United States, 
stretching from the borders of Texas to the shores of the 
Pacific and from the present northern border of Mexico 
to Oregon. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


POLK—THE FINDING OF GOLD 


Iw return for the great tract of land ceded to the United 
tates Mexico received fifteen million dollars. But the 
Texicaus little knew what a golden land they were parting 
with, and what a bad ba rgain they were making, Nine days 
before the treaty was signed gold was found in California. 
But news travelled slowly i in those days, and the treaty was 

signed before the Mexicans knew of the great diseovery. 

Some time before this a Swiss named Sutter had settled 
ithe Sacramento Valley. Ie had prospered greatly, and 
had become a regular little potentate, ruling the whole dis- 
trict round. 

He had thousands of horses and cattle, and hundreds 

of men worked for him, both white men a Induns. Now 
he wanted to build a saw mill and a man named Alarshall, a 
setiler from the East, undertook to bnild it for hin. 
Marshall was a moody, queer tempered man. But he 
a good workman. So about fifty miles from Sutter’s fo 
ie sawmill was begun. Now one day while Marshall was 
walking beside the mill stream imspecting the work he saw 
something yellow and shining among the loose earth and 
travel which was being carried down by the stream. At 
irst he thought little about it, but as again and again he 
saw these shining grains he at length thought that they 
ight be gold and picked some tp. 
Next morning he again went to inspeet the mill stream 
id there he found a piece of the shining stuff higger than 
iny he had found the day before. Marshall picked up the 
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piece, and when he felt it heavy in his hand he began to 
feel a little excited. 

Could it really be gold? he asked himself. Marshall did 
not know much about gold, but he knew that it was heavy, 
and that it was fairly soft. So he bit it and hammered it 
with stones, and finding that it was casily beaten out he at 
last decided that it was indeed gold. 

So he mounted his horse and rode off to Sutter to tell him 
of bis wonderful discovery. It was a pouring wet day in 
January, and when Marshall reached the fort he was 
soaked through. But he took no thought of that, and 
marching right into Sutter’s office with something of an 
air of mystery asked for a private talk. 

Sntter wondered what had brought Marshall back from 
the mill, and he wondered still more at his mysterious air. 

Soon he understood. For Marshall took out a little bag, 
and emptying what it held into his hand, held it out to 
Sutter. 

“TY believe this is gold,’’ he said. 

**Tt certainly looks like it,’’ said Sutter, in surprise. 

Then Marshall told how he had found it in the mill 
stream, and that he believed there were tons of it. 

Sutter was a very great man in the eountryside, and he 
had things which no one else dreamed of having. Among 
these was an Eneyelopwdia. So he looked up the article 
on gold and read it carefully. And then the two men tried 
all the tests they had at command, and at last came to the 
conclusion that the shining grains which Marshall had _ 
found were eertainly gold, 

Sutter would have been glad to keep the seeret for a little 
time, at least until his mill was finished. But such a secret 
could not be kept. Soon every one round knew of the great — 
discovery. The sawmill was left unfinished, the workmen _ 
went off to dig for gold, and every one else followed their 
example. 
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The towns were deserted, sh iops and offiees were shut up, 
houses were left half built, fields were left 
horses and cattle roamed about uncared for. 1a 
rich and poor, lawyers, doctors, labourers, threw 
their tools or their cans, turned the key in the door, ¢ 
departed for the gold fleldg. 

Some went by sea, and those who could not «et Pass 
Ships lired any smal! craft whie! er eould find, 
put to sea in the most rotten or frail little boats, willing to 
brave any danger if only they micht at length reach the 
land of gold, 

Others went by land, some role 
a Waggon, others went on foot a 
thern nothing but a spade or shovel 

It was a mad rush for wea th. Every one as soon as he 
heard th e wonderful news wag seized with the gold fever. 
When ships came into port { the rs heard the news, ard 
they deserted wholesale, and the ships were left to r 
anchor without a soul on ee 2 risoners fok ' 
and fled to the gold fields. Warders fol Towed, not tc 
them but to remain and dig. Fiennes could not 
sned, because the printers had all run off; every ISEDS 
was neglected except the making of spades and picks. And 
the price of these rose and rose till am sould no { 
for less than ten dollars apiece, and it is said that even 
fifty dollars was offered for one. 

But in some places npon the gold flelds picks and she 
were not needed, for all the men had to do was to pick at 
the seams with their pocket knives to get enough gold to 
make them rich. 
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At first it was only from California, Oregon and the 
Western settlements that men rushed to the gold flelds. 
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news spread. It spread to the Eastern States, then to 
Europe, and from all over the world the rush came. 

Every ship that would float put to sea. Many instead of 
going their usual routes sailed for California, the whale 
fisheries were neglected and the whalers took to mining. 
The fleets of all the world seemed to make for the shores 
of America. 

Across the Continent, too, long trains of lumbering wag- 
gons drawn by oxen slowly wound. They were tented over 
and were so huge that whole families lived in them, and 
they were given the name of prairie schooners. All day 
long they crawled along and as dusk fell they gathered into 
groups. Fires were lit, tents pitched for the night. Then 
early next morning the travellers would be astir again, and 
so day after day through lonely uninhabited wildernesses 
the caravans moved on. 

In one unending stream great tented waggons, carts, car- 
riages, horsemen or even walkers moved along, all going in 
the same direction, to the golden land of the West. 

Many were the dangers these adventurous travellers had 
to brave. There were dangers from hostile Indians, and 
from wild animals, from lack of food and water, and above 
all from sickness. Cholera broke out in these slow-moving 
trains, and many a man who had set out gaily found a grave 
by the wayside, and never reached the land of his golden 
hopes. 

The road too was strewn with broken down waggons, and 
the bones of oxen and horses, and many had to finish their 
weary journey on foot. 

But in spite of all mischanees hundreds and thousands 
reached the gold fields, and all over the Sacramento Valley, 
or wherever gold was found, little towns sprang up. 

These were towns of wooden shanties and eanvas tents. 
And whenever the gold gave out, or news came of some 


richer mine, the diggers would forsake the little town, and 
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rush off somewhere else. And no sign of life would he 
left in the once busy valley save the weather-worn huts and 
the upturned earth. 

Some men made fortunes almost in a day, many returned 
home well off. But by far the greater number returned 
poorer than they came, and with their health shattered | hy 
the hardships of the life. Many more never returned ai all, 
but found a nameless grave laa ioe sey ontian 

Others made fortunes again and age 
quickly as they made them. For thon gt 
who went to the gold fields were for the m ost ‘part 3 ng 
and strong, and honest, the greed of gain soon brought al 
the riff-raff of the towns. Many men joined the throng 
who had no intention of working, and who but came to lure 
the cold away from those who had found it. 

So gambling saloons, and le ng Saloons, sprang up 
everywhere, and many a man left them poorer if not wiser. 
Murders became frequent, ut men thought little about 
them. Every man went armed, and if he could not proteet 
himself it was his own fault. 

Theft was looked upon as a far worse sin. For every- 
body lived in frail wooden huts or open tents. They hac 
no means of locking up their gold, and thous! nt noth 
leave it lying about quite unprotected. But when erir 
inals and lowdown ruffians began to come things were 
changed; until at last many were afraid to have it fis own 


that they possessed gold lest they should be murdered for it. 
Among the many who did not make fortunes out of the 


finding of gold were Marshall and Sutter. Neither of them 
was lucky as a miner and both of them died in poverty. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 
TAYLOR—UNION OR DISUNION 


Potx had no chance of being re-elected as President. For 
many people looked upon the war with Mexico as a great 
wrong, and as a stain upon the flag. So even although it 
had given to the United States California, and all its untold 
wealth, Polk was not forgiven for having brought the war 
about. And while the people were rushing from all corners 
of the globe fo California a new President was inaugurated. 

This new President was no other than General Zachary 
Taylor who had become famons during the Mexican war, 
fer people did not blame him for the war. He had only 
obeyed orders as a soldier must and every one admired his 
bravery and skill, 

{le was a rough old soldier, and his men called him Old 
Rough and Ready. And when he first heard that people 
wanted to make him President, like Jackson, that other 
rough old soldier before him, he simply laughed at the 
idea. 

“‘T am not vain enough to think that I am fit to be Presi- 
dent,”? be said. “I would gladly see some other citizen 
more worthy chosen for that high offiee.”’ 

Old Rough and Ready was a soldier, and nothing but a 
soldier. He knew nothing at all about polities, and had 
never even voted. However when people insisted that he 
shonld be President he began rather to like the idea, and at 
length consented to be a candidate, and was elected. 

Beeanuse of the diseovery of gold thousands and thou- 
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sands of people flocked to Califomila. And although man 


returned to their homes again, many also remained 3 
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But before it was admitted a fieree battle had to be 
fought, for the Californians wanted the state to be ad- 
mitted as a free state. Now part of California lay south 
of the Missouri Compromise laine, so the Sontherners were 
angry, and declared that California must be divided inte 
two, and that the Southern part must eome into the Uuion 
as a slave state. 
_ The Southerners felt that they had a right to be angry. 
_ For they had helped to bring on the Mexiean War for the 
purpose of getting more territory south of the Misse 
Compromise Line, so that they should be sere of slave 
States fo balance the free states of the north 
won the land, and now victory would be turned to defeat if 
the new states were admitted as free states. 

So they threatened, as they had threatened before, to 
break away from the Union if they were nat listened to. 

No sooner was Taylor inaugurated than be had to turn 
his attention to this great matter. The Southerners were 
determined to use all their power to get their way, and Sen- 
ator John Caldwell Calhoun, an old man, who for years hac 
been a champion of slavery, determined to speak onee more 
for the cause. 

Calhoun was so old and ill that he could hardly walk, and 
he tottered into the Senate Chamber leaning on the arms 
of two friends. He was far too feeble to read his speech, 

So, pale and deathlike, he sat in his chair while a friend 
read it for hin. 
‘The South must have a share in the new territory,’? 
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he said. “If you of the North will not do this, then let our 
Sonthern States separate and depart in peace.”’ 

This was the great statesman’s last word to his country. 
Three weeks later he lay dead. He was the greatest of 
Southern politicians. He really believed that slavery was 
a good thing, and that life in the South would be impossible 
without it. And loving bis country deeply he could not 
bear to think of its ruin. 

‘The South! the poor South!’’ he murmured, as he lay 
dying. ‘‘God knows what will become of her.’’ 

The next great speech was made by Danie] Webster. 
Twenty years had come and gone since he made his first 
great speech for Union. Now thousands turned to hin, 
begging him to reconcile the North and South. And on 
the day he made his speech the Senate Chamber was packed 
from floor to ceiling. 

**T speak to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘not as a Massachusetts man, 
nor as a Northern man, but as an American, having no 
locality but America. I speak to-day for the preservation 
of the Union. Hear me for my cause.”’ 

But to the men burning with zeal against slavery his 
speech seemed lukewarm. ‘‘The law of Nature,’’ he said, 
‘settles for ever that slavery cannot exist in California.”’ 
It was a useless taunt and reproach to the slave holders 
to forbid slavery where slavery could not exist. He blamed 
the North for having fallen short in its duty to the South, 
and declared that the South had just cause for complaint. 

Many applauded this speech, but to others it was like a 
blow in the face. 

“Webster,’’ eried one, ‘‘is a fallen star! Lucifer de- 
scending from heaven !”? 

“Tle las struck a blow at freedom,’’ said another, ‘‘which 
no Southern man could have given.”’ 

A third great speech was made four days later by Wil- 
liam H. Seward. He spoke whole-heartedly for union. 
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“Slavery raust vanish from the Union,’’ he said, “but it wien 1. 
would vanish peacefully’ He brns} 


&&N 


aside as impossi- Fv""h 
ble the thought that any state should break away from : 
the Union. ‘‘I shall vote for the admission of Californic 
directly,”’ he said, ‘without conditions, without qualifica- 
tions, and without compromise.”’ 


But still the debate went on. Summer came and on the The Wash 
4th of July there was a great coremony for the laying of Monee 
the foundation stone of the Was! Monument. Le 

The President was present and hours in the blaz- 
ing sun. Then feeling very tired he went home and be 
iced milk and ate some cherries. That night he heca 
very ul, and a few days later he died. 

“*T have tried to do my duty,’’ he said. Then the brave 
and honest old soldier laid down his heavy burden and 
was at rest. 
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Once again a sad procession left the White House, and 
Bees : 
wound slowly through the streets lined with soldiers. Be- 


hind the funeral ear was led the President? 
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's old war horse 
which he would never mount again. The people wept to see 
it, and the whole nation mourned for the brave old soldi 
who had tried to de his duty. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 


FILLMORE—THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


‘ 
Tux Vice-President, Millard Fillmore, now became Presi- 
dent. He was the son of very poor parents; he had picked 
up an education how he could, and he was nineteen before 
he saw a history, or a map of his own country. But he was 
determined to become a lawyer. And after a hard struggle 
he succeeded. Then from step to step he rose, till he had 
now reached the highest office in the land. 

Under the new President the debate over California still 
went on. But at length the matter was settled, and Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a free state. This was on the 9th 
of September, but the news did not reach California until 
October. For months the people had been waiting for an 
answer to their petition. And as the days went past they 
grew more and more impatient. But at last one morning 
San Francisco was filled with excitement for the Oregon 
Was Seen coming into harbour gaily decorated with flags. 

With shouts of joy the people ran down to the wharf for 
they knew the Oregon would never come in with flags flying 
in such a way if she were not bringing good news. 

And when they heard the news they laughed, and eried, 
and kissed each other in joy. Cannon were fired and bells 
rung, shops were shut, and every one went holidaying. 

Messengers too were sent in every direction. Stage — 
coaches with six-horse teams ran races to be the first to 
bring the news to outlying towns and villages. As the 
coaches dashed through villages men on them shonted the 
news, and the villagers would shout and laugh in return. 
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nntil night came again. Then the password would be 
given to him, and directions how to reach the next nnder- 
ground station. And with the pole star for his gnide he 
would set out. 

Arriving at the house in the dusk of early morning, be- 
fore any one was astir he would knock softly at the door. 

‘‘Who’s there?’? would be asked. 

Then the runaway would give the password in answer. 
Perhaps it would be ‘‘ William Penn,’’ or ‘‘a friend of 
friends,’’ or sometimes the signal would be the hoot of an 
owl. And hearing it the master of the underground station 
would rise and let the ‘‘passenger’’ in. 

Sometimes the slaves came alone, sometimes in twos and 
threes or even more. As many as seventeen were hidden 
one day at one of the stations. 

Thonsands of slaves were in this way helped to escape 
every year. It was a dangerous employment for the sta- 
tion-masters, and many were found out and fined. They 
paid the fines, they did not care for that; and went on 
helping the poor slaves. 

Most of the people connected with the underground rail- 
way were white, but some were coloured. One of the most 
daring of these was Harrict Tubman. She helped so many 
of her countrymen to escape that they called her ‘‘Moses’’ 
because she had led them out of the land of bondage. She 
was nearly white, but had been a slave herself. And hav- 
ing escaped from that fearful bondage she now spent her 
life in trying to free others. 

Again and again, in spite of the danger in being caught, 
she ventured into the Southern States to bring back a band 
of runaway slaves. And she was so clever and so full of 
resonree that she always brought them safely away. More 
than once when she saw she was being tracked she put her- 
self and her little company into a train, taking tickets for 
them southwards. For she kmew that no one would suspect 
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on e he raway slaves if they were travelling south 
_ then when their track was covered, and danger of pursuit 
over, they all turned north again. 
Harriet was both brave and clever, and when the Civil 
_ War broke out she served as a scout for the Northern 
Army, earning the praise of those who employed her. She 
_ lived to be very old, and died not many years ago, happy 
_ to know that all her countrymen were free. _ 
But although many slaves tried to ran awa y, all slaves 
Were not unhappy. When they liad a kind master they 
were well taken eare of, and lived in far greater comfort 
than if they had been free. In the more northerly of the 
‘Slave states, such as Virginia, the slaves were generally 
household servants, and were treated in the most affection. 
ate manner, Jt was farther south in the cotton growing 
districts, where slaves worked in gangs under the whip of 
the overseer who was often brutal, that the real misery Was, 
But even with the kindest of masters a slave could never 
feelsafe, For that master might die or lose his money, and 
have to sell hig slaves. Then husband and wife, parents 
_and children might be sold to different mast ers, and never 
see each other again. The one would never know whether 
the other was happy or miserable, alive or dead. Or they 
might be sold down South to work in the rice swamps or 
the cotton fields. It was this that the happy, careless slave 
from the North most dreaded. 
| It was just at this time when the Fugitive Slave Law was 
being enforced, and the Underground Railroad was work- 
ing nightly that ‘““Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? was written and 
published. You all know the story of poor old Tom, of 
funny, naughty Topsy and all the other interesting people 
‘of the book. We look upon it now as merely a story-book. 
‘But it wag much more than that. It was a great sermon 
and did more to make people hate slavery than any other 
book ever written. 
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It was read by hundreds and thousands of people, and — 
soon the fame of it spread to every country in Europe, and 
it was translated into at least twenty langnages. And even 
to-day when the work it was meant to do is done, hundreds 
of boys and girls still langh at Topsy and feel very choky 
indeed over the fate of poor old Uncie Tom. 


CHAPTER LXXN 


“ 


PIERCE—-THE STORY OF “BLEEDING K ANS 


Jw 1853 Fillmore’s term of office came to an end and 
lin Pierce became President. He was only forty-ei 
was the youngest President who had been eleeted so far, 

Me was the son of a soldier who had fought in the War 
of the Revolution, and he had himself fought in the Mexi- 
‘can War. But by profession he was a la 
soldier, 

During the administration of Pie 
was added to the United States. This was 
which now forms the south of New Mexico and . 
It was bought from Menieo in 1854 and as Soe 
arranged the treaty with the President of Mex a8 
called the Gadsden Purchase. With this purchase a e terri- 
tory of the United States as we know it to-day was eom- 
pleted. Only seventy years had passed sinee the Pe 
Paris. But in these seventy vears the eountry bac 
mighty strides and had been doub! ‘a and trebled, 
of being merely a strip of land east of the Mississi 
now stretched from ocean to ocean. 

The chief interest in this administration was still the 
glavery question. It had not heen settled as some people 
thought it had been. But it slept, at least, until snddenly 
a senator named Douglas awoke it again by bringing ina 
bill to do away with the Missouri Compromise Line. 

There was still a great deal of territory of the Louis. 
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iana Purehase waiting to be carved into states. Now said 
Douglas, ‘‘why make all this fuss about slavery or no 
slavery every time a new state wants to be admitted? Do 
away with this Missouri Compromise, and when there are 
enough people in a territory to allow of its being admitted 
as a state, let these people themselves decide whether they 
wish it to be a free state or a slave state.”’ 

The bill which Douglas brought in thus to do away with 
the Missouri Compromise was known as the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, as Douglas suggestcd calling the great unor- 
ranised territory Nebraska in the north and Kansas in the 
South. 

Douglas was a Northern man, but he wanted to please 
the Southerners, and get them to vote for him as President. 
So he brought in this bill. It met with ficree opposition 
from the North, but it passed. The President alone had 
power to stop it. But he did not use his power. 

Douglas had brought in the bill to make himself popular. 
But he made a great mistake. All over the North he was 
hated and cursed because of it. In town after town he was 
hanged in effigy, and then burned with every mark of seorn. 
He was reviled as a Judas, and some women living in a 
little Northern village sent him thirty pieces of silver. 

In spite of this bill the Northerners were determined 
that slavery should not be extended. So even before the 
President had signed it men were hurrying westward into 
Kansas, Claims were staked out, trees were felled, and 
huts built as if by magic. Settlers streamed in by hundreds 
every day. Some came of themselves, others were sent by 
societies got up to help settlers, and by the end of the year 
two or three towns were founded, . 

But the slave holders were just as determined to make — 
Kansas a slave state. So from Missouri which was a slave 
state, and bordered upon the Kansas Territory, thousands 
of slave owners came over the border and settled in Kansas. 
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They too founded several towns 8, and Uhere began a flerca 
struggle for the | hand. 

Mareh 30th, 1855 w 18 appointed hy the Governor for the 

election of a comnicll and House of Representatives for the 

Territory. 

The ‘Free Staters’?’? were ready to vote In force. But 
the eleetion was a farce. For when the day came ove thou. 
sand Missourians marehed across . re border, 
a wild, sun-burnt, pleturesque mob. They bh 
their shoulders, revolvers stnek in eats belts 
knives in their big top boots. 

They took possession of the p poling booths, and if the 
Judges would not do as they wished th ey were turned 

“Do you live in Kansag??? 

“Yes, Ido," replied the Miss 
hesitation. 

‘Does your family live in Kansas?” asked the judge, who 
knew the man was not speaking the truth. 

“It is none of your business,”? replied the Missot rift 
“Tf you don’t keep your pertinence to yourse 
your head from your shoulders.”? 

So the judge gave it wp, and eve ry one wh o bked votec 

Lhere were not three thousand voters in the Territory, 

but over six thousand votes were ree orded, three- Unie 

of them being those unlawful votes of the Missourians. 
_ Thus said a learned gentleman, ‘‘It has been roaintainec 
_by the sharp logic of the revolver and the bowie knife, { 
the people of Missouri are the people of Kansas!’’ 

The Governor of Kansas was named Reeder. Tis sym- 
pathy was with the Sonth. But he was an honest man, and 
when he saw the lawless way in which the Missourians were 
behaving ye eeaory = on ‘See justice ba ne. And although 
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so many of the people were disputing its result, this elec- 
tion did not settle the question whether Kansas were to be — 
admitted as a slave or a free state, and it still remained a 
Territory. And as soon as the legislature met the ‘‘Free 
State’? members were promptly unseated, and the others 
had things all their own way. 

The laws which this legislature now drew up with regard 
to slaves were quite out of keeping with the needs and de- 
sires of free America. 

Tf any person were to entice a slave away from his 
master they were to suffer death. If they hid and protected 
a slave they might be imprisoned with hard labour for five 
years or more. And if any person declared that Kansas 
was nlof a slave territory they were to be imprisoned with 
hard labour for at least two years. 

These were only a few of the laws. But the Governor 
vetoed them all. That is, he refused to pass them, veto 
coming from a Latin word meaning ‘‘I forbid.’’ This made 
the slave party angry and they asked the President to re- 
move Reeder and send a new Governor. This the President 
had power to do as Texas was stil only a Territory and not 
a state. 

The President was now quite on the side of the slave own- 
ers. So anew Governor was sent, but the struggle went on 
just as before. Both sides began fo arm, and at length it 
came to bloodshed. 

The town of Lawrence, which was a Free State town, was 
sacked by a mob of ruffians, and civil war in Kansas was 
begun. 

In Kansas there was an old man named John Brown 
Te was a fievee old Puritan, and he believed that God had 

ralled him to fight slavery. And the only way of fighting 
if that he thought possible was to slay the slave-holders. _ 

A few days after the sacking of Lawrence he set off wit 
his sons and one or two others to teach the slave-holders ¢ 
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sou. Dlood had been spilled by them, and he was dete 
mined that for every free state man who had been tae 
he would have the life of a slave-holder in revenge, 
So in the dead of night he and his band attacked the 
farms of sleeping men, and, dragging therm from their beds, 
slew them in eold blood. Before day dawned six er seven 
nen had heen thus slain, 
_ When the Free Staters heard of this deed they were 
shocked. But it roused the Border Ruffians to fury e eee 
companies of both sides marched throneh the country 
when they met there was bloodshed. For three years ] 
Sas was in a state of disorder and riot. Governo 
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governor came with friendly feel lings to the South. 


when they saw the actions of the 
rather than arpuort such injustie 

At length the slave party nearly gained the 
they were defeated. They were defeated by Jougias, that 
same man who had caused the Missowri C Ue onuise ta be 
done away with. Then he had blackened his fair name, now 
he redeemed it. 

The President was ready to use all his power to foree 
the admission of Kansas as a slave state. Douglas warned 
him to beware, and when the President persisted he roe ay 
his place, and made such a wonderful speech that the bill Unies, 
introduced by the slave-holders was defeated. ha chen 
at length Kansas was admitted to the Union it was a 
mitted as a free state. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 
BUCHANAN—THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 


Tur President whom Douglas defied over the question of 
Kansas was not Pierce, for in 1857 his term of office came 
to an end and James Buchanan was elected as President. 
Like Pierce he was a ‘‘Northern man with Southern prin- 
eiples,’’ and he threw his lot with the slave-holders. 

Like Pierce he was a lawyer, and in ordinary times might 
have made a good President and have left an honoured 
name behind hirn. But he came into power at a most diff- 
eult and dangerous time. He was not big enough or strong 
enough for the task. And so his name is less honoured 
perbaps than that of any other President. 

Besides Kansas two more states were admitted into the 
Union during Buehanan’s term of office. These were 
Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. They both became 
states while the struggle over Kansas was going on. For 
in them there was no trouble over the slavery question, and 
they were both admitted as free states. Minnesota was 
part of the Louisiana Purchase together with the last little 
eorner of the North-West Territory. Oregon was part of 
the Oregon country. These with Kansas now made thirty- 
four states. So there were now thirty-four stars in the flag. 

It was at this time that what is known as the Mormon 
War took place, 

Mormonism was a new religion founded by Joseph Smith. 
Joseph Smith was a shiftless, idle, jovial fellow, one of a 
large family as shiftless and idle as himself. Tle was very 
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ignorant, but he had a wonderful ima; 
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nation, and he eonld 
never tell the simplest happening of his everyday life with. 
out making a great story out of it, 

When he grew to be aman he eee to dream dreams and 
see Visions, and at le ngth he deelared that am essenger fram 
heaven had shown him where to dud a golden book. No 
one else saw this golden book, because Smith had been 


warned by the angel that great te ushment would fall 


oe 


upon him if he shewed it to any one. 
allowed to make a ‘translation’ 
book. This he did, publishing it as The Book of the Mor- 
mons’’ or ‘The Got den Bible.” Bat it seems very Healy 
that part of this so-called translation ras Pe iiss copie ied from 
a story written by a man named Spanic ad never 
been published. A great deal of it tie om ey or, copied 
from the Bible. 

Smith who was at this time ving in the State e New 
York new declared that the religion whieh had been ra- 
vealed to him was the only true religion. ae fou oe a 
Chureh of which he was head or Pie and umder him 
were twelve apostles and other dignitaries. A few people 
soon joined him and gradually the Bs increased until 
at last they numbered several thousand. 

They now became a community by themselves, they moved 
about from place to place, and at length settled in Whimois 
where they built a city called Nauvoo. 

Smith had many revelations. If he wanted a horse or 
eart he had a revelation saying that it was to be given to 
him. If he wanted his HOR: to do anything, again he 
had a revelation saying it was to be done. So he ruled like 
an autocrat and did whatever sie bolicony And while at Nau- 
yoo he had a revelation which said it was quite lawful for 
men to marry as many wives as they wanted. 

Soon the peaple _ ee began to dislike the Latter- 
day Saints as they called themselves, Tor they stole horses 
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and cattle and all sorts of things belonging to other set- 
tlers. And once anything was stolen by the Mormons it 
was impossible to get it back. For if a stranger went to 
their city, and showed by his questions that he had come 
to look for something he had Jost he soon found himself 
followed by a Mormon who silently whittled a stick with a 
long sharp knife. Soon the man would be joined by an- 
other, also whittling a stick with a long kuife. Then an- 
other and another would silently join the procession, until 
the stranger could stand it no longer and hastily departed 
homeward. 

So as time went on the people grew more and more angry 
with the Mormons. And at leugth their anger burst into 
fury, and Smith and one of bis brothers were lynched by 
the mob. 

The Mormons were greatly cast down at the death of 
their Prophet, but they soon found a new leader in Brig- 
ham Young, one of the twelve apostles. 

But this change of leader brought no peace between the 
Mormons and their neighbours. Complaints of theft grew 
more and more freqnent. Both sides went about armed, 
murders were committed, and the settlers burned many of 
the Mormon farms. 

Ait length the whole of the Mormons were expelled from 
Illinois, and one Mareh day a great caravan started west- 
ward. Slowly day by day they moved onward through 
unknown wildernesses, making a road for themselves, and 
building bridges as they went, and only after long trials 
and hardships they reached the Great Salt Lake. 

The land around was treeless and desolate, and the 
ground so hard that when they tried to plough it the plough- 
share broke. Yet they decided to make their dwelling- 
place amid this desolation, and the building of Salt Lake 
City was begun. 

At the beginning troubles and trials were many. But 
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can see, and return and report. 
But instead of sending visitors President Buc 
pointed a new Goverdor, and sent a body 
Utah. 
Thus began what is called the Mormon War. But suore 
was never a battle fought. Although at first the Mormon 
prepared to resist they changed their minds. And the Gov. 


ernment troops marched into Salt Lake Cit 


sistance. They found the eity deserted, as ne 
inhabitants had fled away. They soon returned 
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and ‘‘peace’’ was restored. But the submission was only 
one in form, and for many a long day there was trouble be- 
tween the Government and the Territory of Utah. 

Besides the main body of Mormons who founded Salt 
Lake City there is another band, followers of Joseph 
Smith’s eldest son also called Joseph. They broke away 
from the first Mormons because they did not think it right 
to marry more than one wife, nor could they believe in all 
that ‘‘the prophet’? tanght his followers. Their chief city 
is Lamoni in Iowa where they live quiet industrious lives 
and are greatly respected by their neighbours. 

This religion, founded so strangely, has spread very 
rapidly. In 1830 the chureh had only six members. To- 
day there are more than three hundred thousand Mormons 
in the world, most of whom are in the United States. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 
BUCHANAN—THE FIRST SHOTS 


_ Meranwauire a great man was coming into power. This was 
Abraham Lincoln. He was the son of very poor people 
and his earliest days were spent in the utmost poverty 
and want. His home in Kentucky was a wretched little log 
cabin without doors or windows, and the bare earth for a 
floor. But in spite of his miserable and narrow surround: 
ings Lincoln grew up to be a great, broad-minded loveable 
man, 

He was very anxious to learn, and he taught himself 
nearly all he knew, for in all his life he had only two or 
three months of school. The few books he could lay hands 
on he read again and again till he almost knew them by 
_heart. 

Lincoln grew to be a great, lanky, hulking boy. He had 
the strongest arm and the tenderest heart in the ecountry- 
side, and was go upright in all his dealings that he earned 
the name of Honest Abe. 

Everybody loved the ungainly young giant with his sad 
face and lovely smile, and stock of funny stories. 

He began early to earn his living, and was many things 
in turn. He did all sorts of farm work, he split rails and 
felled trees. He was a storekeeper for a time, then a post- 
master, a surveyor, a soldier. But none of these contented 
him; he was always struggling towards something better. 

While keeping shop he began to study law, and when he 
was not weighing out pounds of tea and sugar he had his 
head deep in some dry book. While trying his hand at 
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other jobs, too, he still went on studying law, and at length 
he beeame a lawyer. 

Kven before this he had taken great interest in polities 
and had sat in the Ulinois House of Representatives, and 
at length in 1846 he was elected to Congress. 

Bui he only served one term in the Saas after which he 
returned to his law business and seemed for a time to lose 
interest in politics. 

But the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill aroused him 
again. As a boy he had been to New Orleans. There he 
had seen the slave market. He had seen negro parents 
parted from their eluldren, and sold to different masters. 
He had seen thern chained like criminals, beaten and treated 
worse than beasts of burden, and from ede sights he had 
turned away with an aching heart. ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, to 
his companions, ‘‘let’s get away from this. If ever I get a 
chance te hit that thing J’ll lit it hard.’’ 

And he did not forget what he had seen; the memory of 
if was a constant torment and a misery to him. And now 
the chanee had come, and he lit ‘‘that thing’ hard. 

He ae, fenged Douglas, the author of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bul, to go round the country with him and make 
species on the great subject of the day: Douglas to take 
one side of the question and Lincoln the other. It was a 
bold thing to do, for Douglas was considered the greatest 
speaker of the time, and Lincoln was searcely known. But 
the speeches made Linealn famous and heneeforth many of 
the men In the North looked upon him as their leader. He 
wanted to have slavery done away with, but above all he 
loved his country. ‘‘A house divided against itself,’’ he 
said, ‘‘cannot stand. I believe this government eannot 
endure half-slave, half-free. Ido net expect the Union to 
be divided. I do not expeet the House to fall. But I do 
expect it will eense to be divided. Tt will become all one 
thing, or all the other,’’ 
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: ae not the cara e glave-holders 
him and his ideas. So when in November, 1860, Lincoln 
was chosen President the Southern States declared that choses 
they would not submit to be ruled by him. oa 

As you know, the y President is alwa a 
raonths before the ene of the last Pres! aelow 
-coln was thus chosen in Noveraber, 18¢ 

ally become President till Mareh, 1861 
_ So with Buchanan still President several 
‘States declared themselves free from ans On 
Carolina led the rebellion. Amid great excitement 
declaration “ independenee was read, and union wit 
other states was declared to be at an en 

The mek of South Carolina was 
Mississippi, Alabama, F! sbi Nia cay 
Texas all declared their union ae 
They then joined together. 
Confederate States 
Constitution, and made re: 
arsenals, 

Meanwhile President Buchanan knew not what 
He tried to steer both ways at once. He said the Southerr 
States had no right to break away from the Union, 
also said that the Government had no power to foree th 
to return. In reality, however, his ne rt was with the South, 
aud he believed th at the Seutherners had just eause 
anger. So ie southerners socn came to believe that 
President would let them go their own way. Some of the 
Northerners, too, thought a division would be a good thing, 
or at least that disunion was better than war. ‘‘let the 
slave states depart in peace,’’ they said. But others would 
not hear of that, and were ready to fight to the last if only 
the Union might be preserved. 
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The country was fast drifting towards war; and soon the 
first shot was fired. Charleston, the harbour of South Caro- 
lina, was guarded by two forts, Fort Moultrie and Fort 
Sumter. Fort Moultrie was large, needing about seven 
hundred men to guard it properly, and Major Anderson, 
who was in command, had only sixty men under bun. So 
secing that the people of South Carolina were seizing every- 
thing they eonld, and finding that the President would send 
him no help, he drew off his little force to Fort Sumter 
which could be more easily defended. 

Again and again Major Anderson asked for more men, 
and at length an ordinary little passenger vessel was sent 
with two hundred and fifty men. But when the little ship 
steamed into Charleston harbour the Southerners fired 
upon it. And as it had no guns on board or any means of 
defenee it turned and sped back whence it had come. Thus 
the first shots in the Civil War were fired. 


CHAPTER LXXXUT 


LINCOLN—-FROM BULL RUN TO FORT DONELSON 


Ix the midst of all this confusion the new President took 
his seat. The Southerners were so angry that it was feared 
hat Lineoln would never be allowed to beeome President 
at all, but would be killed on his way to Washington. Yet 
he himself felt no fear, and he journeyed slowly from his 
home to Washington, stopping at aan ¥ eae t and making 
many speeches on the way. Day > day, however, his 
friends grew more and more anxiou 8. Again and again 
they be; heed him to change his plans and go to Washington 
by some other w: ry. But Lineoln wonld not listen to their 
entreaties. At length, however, they became so insistent 
that he yielded to them 

So instead of proceeding as he had intended, he left his 
party secretly, and with one friend turned back, and went 
to Washington by a different route. The oe wires 
were cut, so that had any traitor noticed this change of 
plan he ould not tell his fellow conspirators. Thus all 
unknown Lincoln stole silently into the capital during the 
might. And great was the astonishment both of friend and 
foe when it was discovered that he was there. 

Almost the first thing Lincoln had to do was to send 
relief to Major Anderson at Fort Sumter. So vessels 
were laden with food and sent off to the gallant little hand. 

But as soon as the Southerners heard the news they 
determined to take the fort before help eould arrive. Soon 
a terrible bombardment began. Half a hundred cannon 
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roared against the fort, shells screamed and fell, and the 
walls were quickly shattered. The barracks took fire, and 
after two days it became utterly impossible to resist longer. 

So Major Anderson yielded, and with his brave company 
marched out with all the honours of war. 

War was now begun in real earnest, althongh strange to 
gay in spite of the terrific firing not a life had been lost 
on either side, 

Both North and South now began to arm. But when 
the President called for troops four states scornfully re- 
fused to obey. These were Arkansas, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Virginia, and instead of gathering troops te 
help the Government they joined the Confederates. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was chosen as the capital and Jefferson 
Davis was made President of the Confederacy, which in- 
eluded eleven states. 

In the west of Virginia, however, the people were loyal 
to the Union and it was here that the first great battles of 
the war were fought. 

Life in this part of Virginia which lay beyond the Alle- 
ghanies was very different from life in Eastern Virginia. 
Western Virginia was not a land suitable for slaves, and 
for a long time the people had desired to part from Eastern 
Virginia. Now during the war they had their wish, and 
West Virginia became a separate state. In June, 1863, it 
was admitted to the Union as the thirty-fifth state. 

The war whieh had now begun was the most terrible ever 
fought on American soil. For far more even than the 
War of Independence it was a war of kindred. It made 
enemies of comrades and brothers. Men who had been 
dear friends suddenly found themselves changed into rnth- 
less enemies, families even were divided against each other. 

Por four years this bitter war lasted, and counting all 
battles great and small there were at least two thousand, 
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had been going on for some time { 
to the front, and at first all th 
of the South. 

Genera] Albert S. Johnston was comunander-in-cl 
the Southern army but the two mnost famous Souther 
ers were Robert FE. Lee and Thomas J. Jaekson. 
is best known by the nickname of Stonewall, 
received at Bull Run in West Virginia, the first great battle 
of the war. 

It seemed as if the Federals were winning the 
some of the Confederates were driven backward. But 
Jackson and bis men stood solid. 

‘See!’ cried a general, ‘‘there is Jackson standing like 
a stone wall!’ Thus Jackson got a new name, and the 
Confederates won the day. 

“Tt was one of the best planned battles of the war,’ said 
Sherman afterwards, ‘‘but one of the worst fou; yh Bo 
armies were fairly defeated, and mnicheree stood fast 
other would have run.’ 

Less than three weeks after Bull Run the Federals met 
with another disaster at Wilson’s Creek in Missouri. Here 
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after a desperate and gallant fight they were defeated, and — 
General Nathaniel Lyon, their brave leader, was killed. 

These defeats were a great shock to the Federals. For 
they had thought that the war would be a short affair of 
flee months or so, and that the Southern revolt would 
be easily put down. Now they knew themselves mistaken, — 
and pulling themselves together prepared for a Jong and 
bitter struggle. 

For some months, however, after Bull Run and Wilson’s 
Creek no battle of importance was fought. Then in the 
beginning of 1862 the war was carried into Kentucky where 
a stern fight for the great navigable rivers which flow 
through the state began. For just as in the War of In- 
dependence the holding of the Hudson Valley had been of 
unportance so now the holding of the Mississippi Valley 
was of importance. If the Mississippi from Cairo to New 
Orleans could be strongly held by the Federals the Con- 
federacy would be ent in two, and thus greatly weakened. 
“The Mississippi,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘is the backbone of the 
rebellion; it is the key of the whole situation.’ 

But to get possession of this key was no easy matter. 
Karly in February two forts on the river Tennessee were 
taken by the Federals under General Grant. Then they 
marched upon Fort Donelson, a large and very strong fort 
Sumberland river. At the same time Commander 
Andrew H. Foote sailed up the river with a little fleet of 
seven gunboats to assist the army. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and as the soldiers lay 
round the fort tentless and fireless a pitiless wind blew, 
chilling them to the bone, and making sleep impossible. 
Foote with his gunboats had not yet arrived, but in the 
morning the attack on land was begun. Up the hill to 
the fort the Federals swept, only to be driven back by the 
fierce Confederate fire. Again and again they charged. 
Again and again they were driven back, leaving the hill- 
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side strewn with dead and dying. At leneth the a leaves 


Which covered the hillside took fire. Choked by the « SMOKE, 
‘Seorched by the flames the men could advance no more, and 


m i 
they sullenly retreated for the last time. The attack had 
failed. 

That night the gunboats arrived, and soon the bombard. 
ment from the river began. But the ee from the fort 
Was so fleree and well placed that before long two of the 
poate were disabled, and floated helpless Te oaM, 
and the others too withdrew till they were out of range 
of the Confederate guns. ‘ 

There was joy that night in Fort Donel 
and water the Federals had been repulsed, 
ates felt certain of victory. 

But the Federals were by no means beaten, and next 
morning they renewed the fight as flercely as ever. 

again ee Confederates swept all before them, and 
right wing of the Federal army was driven fro its posi- 
tion and Siberedl in fight. Vietory for the Confederates 
seemed certai 

During this Aight Grant had not been with the tro 
for he had gone down the river to consult with Foote, 
had been wounded the day before. About noon he re- 
turned, and when he heard of the disaster his face fusher 
hotly. But he was a man who rarely lost his sahiger: 
betrayed his feelings. For a minute he was silent, oe 
ing some papers he held in his hand. Then in his neu 
“alm voice he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the position on the right 
‘must be retaken.” 

And retaken it was. 

General Charles F. Smith led the assault. He was an 
old soldier who had fought under Zachary Taylor in Texas 
where ‘‘Smith’s light battalion’? had become famons. 
White haired now, but still handsome and erect, he rade 
this day in front of his troops, onee and again turning his 
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head to cheer them onward. Bullets whizzed and screamed 
about him, but he heeded them not. 

‘*{ was nearly seared to death,’’ said one of his men 
afterwards, ‘‘but I saw the old man’s white moustache 
over his shoulder, and went on.”’ 

Hotter and hotter grew the fire, and the men hesitated 
and wavered. But the old gencral knew no fear. Placing 
his cap on the end of his sword, he waved it aloft. 

‘No flinching now, my lads,’’ he eried. ‘‘This is the way. 
Come on!”? 

And on they came, inspired by the fearless valour of the 
old soldier. And when at length they had triumphantly 
planted their colours on the lost position no efforts of the 
enemy could dislodge them. 

Meanwhile another division under General Lew Wallace 
dashed up another hill with splendid élan, and when night 
fell although the fort was still untaken it was at the merey 
of the attackers. 

Supperless and fireless the Federals cheerfully biv- 
ouacked upon the field, for they well knew that the morrow 
would bring them victory. But within the fort there was 
gloom. Nothing was left but surrender. It would be 
impossible to hold out even for half an hour, said General 
Buekner, the best soldier, although the youngest of the 
three generals in command. The other two generals agreed, 
but declared that they would not stay to be made prisoner, — 
So in the night they silently erept away with their men. 

Early next morning General Buekner, left alone in eom- 
mand, wrote to Grant proposing a truce in order to ar- 
range terms of surrender, 

Grant’s answer was short and sharp. ‘No terms ex- 
ecpt unconditional and immediate surrender can be ac- 
cepted,’ he said. 

Bitter indeed were the feelings of the Confederate leader 
when he received this reply. But there was nothing left to 
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im but to aceept the terms. He was hopelessly outnum- 
ered, and to fight longer would only mean the { throwing 
way of brave lives uselessly. So he accepted what seemed 
o him the “‘ungenerous and unchivalrous terms’? whieh 
Grant ges and surrendered the fort with all its 
guns and great stores of ammunition, and fourteen thou- 
sand men. 

Up te this fime Grant had hardly been heard of. He 
was a soldier indeed, and had fought in the Mexican War. 
3ut eight years before the outbreak of the rebellion he had 
left the army. During these years he had tried in many 
ways to make a living, but had sueeeeded in none, and at 
the beginning of the war he was almost a ruined man. 
Now he became famous, and his short and sharp ‘‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’? was soon a watchword in the Northern 
army. His initials too being U. S. he became henceforth 
known as Unconditional Surrender Grant, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 


LINCOLN—THE STORY OF THE FIRST BATTLE 
BETWEEN IRONCLADS 


Tuners was fighting too on sea as well as on land. The _ 
me oulh sent ont privateers to catch the merchant vessels of 
p North, and so bring ruin on their trade. But Lineoln 
Senta by proclaiming a blockade of all Confederate ports. 
‘This was a bold thing to do, for the coast to be watched 
was some three thousand miles long, and the Government 
ad le 1 fifty ships to blockade it with. When the 
cade) was prociaimed, Aiea many of these ships were far 
? eign lands. The greatest navy yard, also, at 
ein > Vise Ma, Was in the hands of the € ‘onfeduentet 
therefore not available for the building of new 


30 G ‘he blockade amounted to little. But by de- 
grees it took effect. Ships that had been far away returned, 
others of all sorts and sizes were bought, still others were 
built with the utmost speed. 

Slowly but surely the iron hand of the North gripped the 
commerce of the Sonth, and before the end of the war the 
Southern ports were shut off from all the world. 

iius was a disaster for the Southerners, for they de- 
pended almost entirely on their cotton trade with Europe 
Now the cotton rotted on the wharves. There were no_ 
f ees in the South, for mannfactures could not be 

rried on with slave Inbour, So the Southerners depended 
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ble strange vessel would certainly return with daylight. 
And what chance had any wooden ship against it? 

But help was near. 

The Government also had been busy ship-building. A 
Swede named Ericsson had invented a new vessel which 
would resist cannon. This ship was just finished, and 
came into Hampton Roads almost immediately after the 
battle with the Merrimac. And when the Commander 
heard the news he took up his position beside the burning 
Congress, and waited for dawn. 

This new vessel was called the Monitor, and a stranger 
vessel was never seen afloat. Its hull, which was ironclad, 
hardly showed above the water, and in the middle there 
was a large round turret. It looked, said those who saw 
it, more like a cheesebox on a raft than anything else. 

Like a tiger hungry for prey the Merrimac came back 
next morning. The captain expected an easy victory, but 
to his surprise he found this queer little clheesebox between 
hun and his victims. He would soon do for the impertinent 
little minnow, he thought, and he opened fire. But his 
shells might have been peas for all the effect they had, 
and the Monitor steamed on unhurt, until she was close to 
the Merrimac. Then she fired. 

A tremendous duel now began which lasted three hours. 
The lumbering Merrimac tried to run down her enemy, but 
the quick little Monitor danced round and round, turning 
the turret now this way, now that, and firing how she 
pleased, like a terrier yapping at a maddened bull. And 
at length the Merrimac gave up the tussle, and sailed away. 

This was the first battle ever fonght between ironclads 
and it has been called a draw. But after all the honours 
were with the little Monitor, for she forced her big oppo- 
nent to run away. 

It might almost be said that this battle saved the Union, 
for it showed the Confederates that they would not have 
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if all their own way on sea, and that if they were building 
ironclads the Federals were building the 
deed the Government built ships so fast 
of the war, instead of having only about f 


over six hundred ships, many of them irone 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 


LINCOLN—THE BATTLE OF SHILOW AND THE 
TAKING OF NEW ORLEANS 


Wirr Grant other successes soon followed the taking of 
Fort Donelson, and many places both in Kentucky and 
Tennessee fell into the hands of the Federals. 
By the beginning of April Grant with an army of forty 
thousand men lay at Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee — 

River. At Corinth, about thirty miles to the south, the 
Confederates were gathered in equal foree. But although — 
the Confederates were so near and in such foree the Fed- 
erals took no heed. They had of late won so many easy 
victories that they had begun to think lightly of the foe. — 
So no attempt was made to protect the Union army. No 
trenches were dug, and but few scouts were sent out to — 
watch the movements of the enemy. The Confederate 
leader, General Johnston, therefore determined to creep up 
stealthily, and attack the Federals where they lay in fancied 
security. 
As secretly as possible he left Corinth, and marched to- 
wards Pittsburg landing. The weather had been wet, the 
roads were deep in mud, but in spite of dreadful diffieul- 
Di for two days the army toiled silently on. At length 
1 the night of Saturday the 5th of April they arrived 
within four miles of the Federal Hnes. 
Here they halted for the night. The men had brouge 
no tents, they dared light no fires lest they should be see 
by the foe. So, weary, wet, and shivering they lay on the 
530 
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cold damp gr oa pwalling the dawn, while sceure in the 
omfortable shelter of their tents the Federals slept peace- 
fully. So scenre indeed did Grant fecl his position to be 
that he was not with his army that nicht, but at Savannah 
some miles distant, 

At daybreak the Federal camp was astir. Afen were 
Washing and dressing, some were cooking or eat hee break- 
fast, most of the o a sors were stil abed, 
the sound of shots s broke the Sunday stil these, 4 and te wild 
‘*rebol yell’? rent the alr. 

A moment later the surrounding woods see 
_and pour forth an army. With tremendous dash at Cor 
_federates flung themselves upon the half Cae weapon 
_less erowd of men who fled before them 1, or were bayon 
_before they could seize their muskets. ‘Thus this greatest 

battle that as yet had been fought on the continent 
_ America was begun, 

_ Soon the roar of cannon reached Grant Ae 
He knew at once that a fierce battle had begun. and flinging 
himself on his horse he hurried back to the camp. Aft 
@ight o’clock in the morning he arrive: But alre i 
_geemed as if his army was defeated. It was, ia : 
be no easy victory for the Confederates. Many of {he 

Pederals were only raw reeruits, but after the first snr- 

prise and flight they rallied repeatedly, makir iy 

stubborn stand against the onslaught of the foe, . fron 
the first great charge of early dawn till darkness fell never 
seemed to slacken. 

In many coloured uniforms, with many coloured pennons 

waving over them, the Confederates ch arged again and yot 
again. And with each charge the air was rent w ih Her 

wild yell, which conld be heard far and wide, even above 
_the roar of the cannon. Bit by bit the Union army was 
pressed back. They fought doggedly as they went while 
from division to division rede Grant cheering them, direct- 
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ing them, urging them to greater and ever greater efforts. 

Some of the flercest fighting raged round the little log 
meeting house called Shiloh, and from this meeting house 
the battle takes its name. Sherman commanded here, and 
he held his untried men together with marvellous skill, 
handling them as no other commander on the field could 
have done, said Grant later. 

On the Confederate side through the thickest of the 
battle rede Johnston. More than once his horse was shot 
under him, and his clothes were torn to pieces, but still 
through the fray he rode unharmed. At length a ball hit 
him in the thigh. He paid no heed. Still his tall soldierly 
figure dominated the battle, still his ringing voice cheered 
en his men. Then suddenly the voice grew faint, the tall 
figure bent, and a deathly whiteness overspread his cheeks. 

‘General, are you wounded?” asked one of his officers, 
anxiously, 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, faintly, ‘and I fear badly.” 

They were his last words. Gently he was lifted from 
his horse and laid on the ground, and in a few minutes he 
died, 

When the sun went down the Confederates claimed the 
victory. But if victory it was it was too dearly bought with 
the death of their commander-in-chief. Nor did the Fed- 
erals own themselves beaten. They were dumbfounded 
and bleeding, but not shattered. They felt that the struggle 
was not over, and still facing each other the weary armics 
lay down to rest on the field, under the lashing rain, each 
side well aware that with the morrow would come the 
decisive contest. 

All through the night the guns from the river hoomed 
and erashed, and rain fell in torrents, adding to the dis- 
comforts of the wearied men, making sleep almost impos- 
sible. 

When day dawned rain stil fell in a eold and disma 
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utmost to secure it. Seventy-five miles below New Orleans 
two forts named Jackson and St. Phillips guarded the 
approaches to the city. These the Confederates had 
enormously strengthened, and had stretched a great chain 
between them from bank to bank, to prevent the passage 
of hostile ships. They had also gathered a fleet of iron- 
clads and gunboats further to defend the city. 

But in spite of all these defences the Federals deter- 
mined to take New Orleans and on the 18th of April the 
Union ships began to bombard the forts. The Confederates 
replied fiercely, and for four days the sky seemed ablaze 
and the earth shoek. Then having sneceeded in entting 
the chain across the river Farragut determined to sail past 
the fort and take New Orleans. 

At two o’elock in the morning the ships began to move. 
The night was dark but very still and clear, and soon the 
noise of slipping anchor cables warned the enemy of what 
was afoot. Then a very hail of shot and shell fell upon 
the Federal boats. Burning fire ships too were sent down 
upon them, and the red light of battle lit up the darkness. 
Yet through the baptism of fire the vessels held on their 
way undaunted. The forts were passed, the Confederate 
fleet disabled and put to flight, and Farragut sailed un- 
hindered up the river. 

At his approach New Orleans was seized with panic. 
Milled with a nameless fear women and children ran weep- 
ing through the streets, business of every kind was at a 
standstill, The men, mostly grey-haired veterans and 
boys, turned the keys in their offee doors, and hurried to 


a 


join the volunteer regiments, bent on fighting to the last 
for their beloved city. Thonsands of bales of cotton were 
earricd to the wharves, and there set on fire, lest they 
should fall into the hands of the enemy. Ships too were 
set on fire, and east loose, til it seemed as if the whole 


river front was wrapped in flames. Thirty miles away 
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the glare could be geen in the sky, and at 
strong men bowed their heads and w ept. 
it meant that New Orleans had fallen B, and 
of Southern cities was a captive. 

But there was no fale for Gene 
command of the city marched away 
as the Union ships appeared. The 
were filled with impotent wrath a lespatr. 
themselves betrayed. They had been assured th: 
would fight to the last. Now their defenc 
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was in their hands, and the Confederacy was practically 
cut in two. 

But Vicksburg stood firm for the South. When called 
upon to surrender the governor refused. ‘‘I have to state,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that Mississippians do not know, and refuse to 
learn, how to surrender to an enemy. If Commodore Far- 
ragut, or Brigadier General Butler, can teach them, let 
them come and try.”’ 

At the time soldiers enough could not be spared to help 
the fleet to take Vicksburg. So for the time being it was 
left alone. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 
LINCOLN—THE SLAVES ARE MADE FREE 


Tue Federals rejoiced greatly at the successes of Grant and 
the navy, and indeed they had need of sueeess sarnewhere 
to keep up their spirits, for on the whole things did not 
go well. George MeClellan was commander-in-chief, and 
although he drilled his army splendidly he never did any- 
thing with it. He was a wonderful organiser, but he was 
cautious to a fault, and always believed the enemy to be far 
stronger than he really was 

He was at last dismissed, and was succeeded by one com- 
mander-in-chief after another. But none proved truly sat- 
isfactory. Indeed it was not until the last year of the war, 
when Ulysses Grant took command, that a really great com- 
mander-in-chief was found, 

At the beginning of the war no matter who was leader 
the long campaigns in Virginia ended in failure for the 
Federals. On the Confederate side these campaigns were 
led first by Joseph HE. Johnston, and then by the great sol- 
dier, Rebert 1h. Lee. 

Lee came of a soldier stock, being the youngest son of 
‘Tight Horse Harry Lee,’’ who had won fame during the 
War of the Revolution. Ile was a noble, Christian gentle- 
man, and when he made his choice, and determined to fight 
for the South, he believed he was fighting for the right. 

With Lee was Stonewall Jackson, his great ‘right hand,’’ 
and perhaps a finer soldier than Leo himself. Nis men 
adored him as they adored no other leader. Inke Cromwell 
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he taught them to pray as well as to fight. He never went 
into battle without commending his way to God, and when 
he knelt long in prayer his men might feel certain that a 
great fight was coming. He was secret and swift in his 
movements, so swilt that his troops were nicknamed ‘‘Jack- 
son’s foot cavalry.’’ Yet le never wore his men out. He 
thought for them always, and however urgent haste might 
be he called frequent halts on his flying marches, and made 
the men lie down even if it were only for a few minutes. 
To conquer such leaders, and the men devoted to them, 
was no easy matter, and it was not wonderful that the 
campaigns in Virginia marked few successes for the Fed- 
erals. At length the long series of failures ended with a 
second, and for the Federals, disastrous, battle of Bull Run. 
This was followed two days later by the battle of Chantilly, 
after which the whole Federal army fell back to Wash- 


ington. 


Lee, rejoicing at his successes in Virginia, made up his 
mind then to invade Maryland, which state he believed 
would readily jJein the Confederacy. But he was disap- 
pointed. Por if the Marylanders had not much enthusiasm 
for the Union cause they had still less for the Confederate, 
and the invaders were greeted with exceeding coldness. 
Their unfailing good fortune, too, seemed to forsake the 
estas ites, and the battle of Antietam, one of the flercest 
of the war, although hardly a victory for the Federals, was 
equal fo a defeat for the Confederates. For fourteen hours 
the carnage lasted, and when at length night put an end to 
the slaughter thousands lay dead on either side. Next day, 
having in a fortnight lost half his army, Lee withdrew once 
nore into Virginia. 

Lineoln’s chief object in carrying on the war was not to 
free slaves, but to save the Union. 

**My first objeet is to save the Union,’’ he wrote, “and 
not either to save or destroy slavery. Tf I could save the 
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Union without frecing any slave | de 
save it by freeing all the slaves T would do if, 
could save it by freeing some, and loaving ethers 
would also de that.’ Gradually, hx 
believe that the only way to save 
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states more than three months in which to 
arms and return to their allegiance. 
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of the Potomac. He accepted the nawilh 
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and the ground was covered with frost and snow. But on 
the morning of the 13th, although a white mist shrouded 
the land, the sum shone so warmly that it seemed like a 
September day. Yet though earth and sky alike seemed 
calling men to mildness and peace the deadly game of war 
went on, 

The centre of the Confederate army occupied some high 
ground known as Maryes Heights, and Burnside resolved 
to dislodge them. It was a foolhardy atteinpt, for the hill 
was strongly held, the summit of it bristled with cannon. 
Yet the order was given, and with unquestioning valour the 
mien rushed to the attack. As they dashed onward the Con- 
federate guns swept their ranks, and they were mowed 
down like hay before the reaper. Still they pressed on- 
ward, and after paying a fearful toll in dead and wounded 
they at length reached the foot of the hill. Here they were 
eonfronted by a stone wall so thick and strong that their 
fire had not the slightest effect on it, and from behind which 
the Confederates poured a deadly hail of bullets npon them. 

Here the carnage was awful, yet still the men came on in 
wave after wave, only to melt away as it seemed before the 
terrible fire of the Confederates. ‘It was like snow coming 
down and melting on warm ground,’’ said one of their lead- 
ers afterwards. 

Never did men fling away their lives so bravely and so 
uselessly. A battery was ordered forward. 

“‘General,’’ said an officer, ‘‘a battery cannot live there.’’ 

“Then it must die there,’’ was the answer. 

And the battery was led out as dashingly as if on parade, 
although the men well knew that they were going to certain 
death. 

At length the short winter’s day drew to a close, and 
darkness mercifully put an end to the slanghter. 

Then followed a night of pain and horror. The frost was 
intense, and ont on that terrible hillside the wounded lay 
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beside the dead, untended and 1 uneared for, many dying 
from cold ere help conld reneh them, Stil and white they 
lay beneath the starry sky while Me general wie had 


is 


them to a needless death wrung lis h 
“Oh, those men, Oh, those men,’* he meat o) eth OSE DWT 
over there. Tam thinking of them all the time.” 

Burnside knew that he had failed as a genera 
grief and despair he determined te wipe ou if his 
another attenipt next day. But his ofMleers well 
this would only mean more useless sacrifice af it 
difficulty they persuaded him to give up the dew: ant tava 
days later the Federal army erossed the Rappahannoek, 
and returned to their camp near Fe ee 

With this victory of Fredericksburg the hones 
Confederates rose high. Thev oe that the war woule 
soon end triumphantly for them, and that the Sent h would 
henceforth be a separate republic. There was no nee e 
them, they thought, to liston to the commands of the Pres. 
ident of the North, and not one state paid any heed to 
Lincoln’s demand that the slaves should be set free. 

Nevertheless on New Year’s Day, 1863, Lincoln signed 
the great Proclamation of Freedom. f 

oh had first held a great reception, and had + 
with so many people that his right hand was trem 
“Tf they find my hand trembling,’’ he said to the Secretary 
of State, as he took up his a ete will say, ‘Le hesi- 
tated,’ but anyway it is going to be done.” 

Then very carefully and steadily he wrote his name. It 
was the greatest deed of his life. ‘‘If my naine is ever 
remembered,’’ le said, ‘‘it will be for this act, and my 
whole soul is in it.”’ 

And thus slavery came to an end. From the begin 
the war there had been a danger that Trance and Y 
might help the Sonth. Lincoln had now oes: that impos- 
sible by making the war one against slavery as well as one 
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for Union. For both Franee and Britain were against 
slavery, and could not well help those who now fought to 
protect it. 

Now that they were free, many negroes entered the army. 
At this the Southerners were very angry, and declared that 
any negroes taken prisoners would not be regarded as 
soldiers, but simply as rebellious negroes, and would be 
punished accordingly. But in spite of their anger many 
black regiments were formed, and proved themselves good 


_saldiers. And before the end of the war the Confederates, 


too, were making use of Negro soldiery. But this was cut- 
ing the ground from under their own feet, and showing the 
injustice of slavery. For as a Southerner said, “If a negro 
is fit to be a soldier he is not fit to be a slave.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXXVIT 


LINCOLN—CHANCELLORSVILLE—-THE DEATH OF 
STONEWALL JACKSON 


Sri the war went on, and still the North suffered many 
losses. Soon after the battle of Fredericksburg General 
Burnside resigned the command of the army of the Poto- 
mac. His place was taken by General Joseph Hooker, 
known to his men as “Pighting Joe.?? He was a tall and 
handsome man, brave, and dashing almost to rashness. 
‘Beware of rashness, beware of rasliness,’’ said Lincoln, 
when he appointed him. ‘(But with energy and sleepless 
vigilanee go forward, and give us vietories.” 

But not even ‘Fighting Joe” eould bring victory to the 
North at once. He found the army disheartened, dwindling 
daily by desertion, and altogether in something like con- 
fusion. He was, however, a splendid organiser, and in less 
than two months he had pulled the army together and onee 
more made it a terrible fighting machine. He declared it to 
be the finest army in the worlds and full of pride in his 
men, and pride in himself, he set out to erush Lee. 

Near the tiny hamlet of Chancellorsville the fvo armics 
met, and the four days’ fighting which followed is known 
as the battle of Chaneellorsville. 

Everything seemed to favour the Federals. They had 
the larger army, they were encamped in a goad position, 
and above all the men were full of admiration for, and 
trust in, “‘Pighting Joe.” 

General Hooker’s movements had been quick and sure, 
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his plans well laid. But he had expected the enemy to ‘flee 
ingloriously’’ before him. 

The enemy, however, did not flee, but showed a stubborn 
intention of fighting. Then Hooker’s courage failed him. 
He seemed to loge his grip on things, and munch to the sur- 
prise of his officers he left his bid, position and took a 
lower one. 

‘Great heavens,’”? said General Meade, when he heard 
the order, “‘if we cannot hold the top of a hill we certainly 
eannot hold the bottom of it.’’ 

The first day of the battle passed without any great loss 
on either side. Night came, the fighting ceased, and the 
weary men lay down to rest. But for Lee and Jackson there 
was hitle sleep. Beneath a small clump of pine trees they 
sat on packing eases, with maps spread out before them. 
For Jackson was planning one of his quick and stealthy 
marches, intent on eatehing the Federals unawares where 
they least expected it. And Lee, seeing the indecision of 
the Federal leader, was nothing loath. He had grown bold 
even to rashness in proportion as Hooker had grown cau- 
tious. 

‘‘What exactly do you propose to do?’”’ asked Lee, as he 
studied the map. 

“Go around here,’’ replied Jackson, as with his finger 
he traced a line on the map which encircled the whole right 
wing of the Federal army. 

‘With what force do you propose to make this moye- 
ment?’’ asked Lee. 

With es whole corps,’’ answered Jackson. 

General Lee thought for a few minutes in silence. Then 
he spoke. 

‘*Well, go on,’’ he said. 

He knew that it was a great gamble. The Federal army 
was twice as Jarge as his own and yet Jackson proposed to 
eut if in two, and place the whole Federal army between the 
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two halves. If the movement failed it would be a terrible 
failure. Uf it sueceeded it we ould be a great success, It was 
worth the risk. So he said, “Go on? 

As for deel he had no dou 
rose, smiling, and eager. 

OMLby troo] 8 will move at onee, sir,’? he said, and with a 
salute he wag gone, 

Soon in the coo! and love sly May x 
were marehing through what was | 
it was a forest of smallish trees, se 
could hardly mareh through it gan o 
erals saw the great column of - 
givings, imagining ther to be retrea ae &. 
lost to ae swallowed up b » Wilderness. 

Here and there through the weod narrow, unmade roads 
were cul, and along t after hour twenty-live thou- 
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dering guns, while close about them 
birds broke the stillness, and the timid, wild th 
woods scurried im terror before them. As the day 
the heat became stifling, and dust rose in shee: 
the tramping feet. Still, choking, hot and dusty 
pressed on. 

The soldiers of the right wing of the Federal army were 
resting abont six o’clock that evenin ng. Their arms were 
stacked, some were cooking supper, others were ate ing 
or playing cards, when suddenly from the woods there cams 
the whirr of wings, and a rush of  frighter 1ed squirrels and 
rabbits, and other woodland creatures. 

It was the first warning the poate had of the approach 
of the enemy. They flew to arms, but it was already too 
late. With their wild yell Ne Confederates dashed into 
the camp. The Federals fought bravely, but they were 
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taken both in front and rear, and were utterly over- 
whelmed. 

Now and again a regiment tried to make a stand, only to 
be swept away by the terrific onslaught of the Confederates, 
and leaving half their number dead on the field they fled in 
panic. Still with desperate conrage the Federal leaders 
sought to stem the onrush of the enemy and stay the rout. 

‘‘You must charge into those woods, and hold the foe 
until I get some guns into position,’’ said General Pleason- 
ton, turning to Major Peter Keenan. 

**T will, sir,’? replied Keenan. Then calmly smiling, at 
the head of his handful of men he rode to certain death. 

Ten minutes later he lay dead with more than half his 
gallant followers beside him. But his sacrifice was not in 
vain. For his desperate thrust had held the Confeder- 
ates until the guns were placed, and the army saved from 
utter rout, 

The sum went down on a brilliant victory for the Confed- 
erates. Yet the night brought disaster for them. 

Eager to find out what the Federals were doing General 
Jackson rode out towards their lines in the gathering dark- 
ness. It was a dangerous thing to do, for he ran the risk 
of being picked off by their sharp-shooters. The danger 
indeed was so great that an officer of his staff tried to make 
him turn back. 

**General,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you think that this is the 
wrong place for you?’’ 

But Jackson would not listen. ‘The danger is all over,”’ 
he said, carelessly. ‘The enemy is routed. Go back and 
tell Hill to press right on.’ 

Soon after giving this order Jackson himself turned, and 
rode back with his staff at a quick trot. But in the dim 
light his men mistook the little party for a company of 
Federals charging, and they fired. Many of his officers 
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were killed, Jackson himsel!’ was sarely wounded and fell 
from his horse into the arms of ene of his officers, 

“General,”? asked some one, anyios usly, 
burt?” 
“T think I am,’? replied Jackson. ‘‘And all n ny wounds 
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ination with his men on the field of 1 
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hen he stopped, leaving the sentence unfit: 
zied, troubled look overspread his handsome, warn fae 
Bui m a few minutes it passed away, and enlm peace took 
its place, 

‘Let us eross over the river,’ he sale softly and « 

‘and rest under the shade of the trees. 

Then with a contented sigh he entered into his rest. 

Stonewall Jackson was a trne Christian and a @ 
soldier, and his loss to the Confederate enuse was one 
eould not be replaced. [le believed to the end that 
ne for the right, and, mistaken although he might be, 
his honour and valour were alike perfect. Both North and 
South oi unite in admiration for him as a soldier, and in 
love for him as a Christian gentleman. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
LINCOLN—THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 


‘Tur day after Jackson was wounded the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville continued, and ended in a second victory for the 
Confederates. On the 4th and 5th the fighting was again 
renewed. Then the Federals retired across the Rappahan- 
nock to their former camping ground unmolested, the Con- 
federates being too exhausted to pursue them. 

After Fredericksburg the Confederates had rejoiced. 
After Chancellorsville they rejoiced still more, and they 
made up their minds to carry the war into the northern 
states. So leaving part of his army under General J. E. B. 
Stuart to prevent the Federals pursuing him Lee marched 
into Pennsylvania. But General Stuart was unable to 
hold the Federals back, and they were soon in pursuit of 
Lee. 

At Chaneellorsville Hooker had shown that although he 
was a splendid fighting general he was a poor commander- 
in-chief, and towards the end of June, while the army was 
in full ery after the foe, General George Gordon Meade was 
made commander-in-chief. Meade continued the pursnit, 
and Lee, seeing nothing for it, gave up his plans of inva- 
sion, and turned to meet the foe. 

The two forces met near the little town of Gettysburg in 
Pennsylvania, and a great three-days’ battle took place. 

The fighting began on the first of July when the Federal 
army was still widely scattered through the country, and 
Meade himself far in the rear, and again the Confederates 
triumphed. 

548 
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Late that night General Meade arrived wpon the field, 
nnd began to make preparations for the struggle on the 
morrow. On both sides the commanders and armies seemed 
to feel that a great turning point of the war had came, and 
they bent all their cnergies on winning. Both eamps were 
early astir, yet cach side seemed to hesitate to he 
fearful gaine, and put fortune to the test. So the x 
assed quietly, the hot silence of the summer day 
broken only now and again by fitful spurts of firing. 
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tacked, and soon the battle raged fiercely. The fight swung 
this way and that, first the one side and then the other gain- 
ing ground here, losing it there. When night came the 
position was little changed. The advantage still lay with 
the Confederates. 

_ Next day there was no hesitation. Both sides knew t! 
the deadly duel must be fought to the close, and at dawn 4 
the roll and thud of eannon began. From hill to hill enn 
answered gunn, shells screamed and hissed, and the whole 
valley seemed to be encircled with fame and smoke. Dut 
the Confederates gained nothing. The Federals stood firm. 
At length Lee determined to make a mighty effort ¢ 
smash the centre of the Federal linc, and split it in i 
Collecting about a hundred and fifty guns he massed 
along a height named Seminary Ridge, and with @ 
pounded the Federals on Cemetery Tl opposite. Por two 
honrs the terrible cannonade lasted. At first the Federal 
guns replied vigorously, then they almost ceased. They 
ceased, not because they had been put out of action, not 
because ammunition was running short, but becanse Meade 
was reserving his strength for the infantry attack he knew 
must come. 

In the Confederate camp there was strained at NEIOKY 
‘ee had determined to make the attack, but General Long- 
strect was against it. He did not believ e that it eould s 
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ceed, Tt was, he felt sure, only the useless throwing away 
of brave lives, and his heart was wrung with sorrow at the 
thought. But Lee insisted, and General George BE. Pickett’s 
division was chosen to make the attempt. 

So Longstreet gave way. But when Pickett came to him 
for last orders he could not speak; he merely nodded his 
head, and turned away with a sob. 

Pickett, however, knew neither hesitation nor fear. 

“Sir”? he said firmly, ‘‘I shall lead my division for- 
ward.’ 

Again Longstreet gave a sign, and Pickett, gallant and 
gay, rode off “into the jaws of death.’’ Hreet and smiling, 
his eap set rakishly over one ear, his brown-gold hair shin- 
ing in the sun, he seemed, said Longstreet long after, more 
like a “‘holiday soldier’? than a general about to lead a 
desperate and almost hopeless attack. 

The Federal lines were a mile away. Towards them, 
towards the bristling row of guns, the men marched stead- 
ily, keeping step as if on parade, their banners fluttering 
gaily, and their bayonets glittering in the sunshine. Con- 
fident and elated they swept on. They were out to win not 
mercly the battle but the war, and they meant to do it. 

Hlalt the distance was covered. Then the Federal guns 
spoke. Crashing and thundering they tore great gaps in 
the approaching column. Still the men moved on steadily, 
resistlessly, until they eame within musket range. Then on 
a sudden the whole Federal line became as it were a sheet 
of flame and smoke, and the first line of the advancing Con- 
federates seemed to erumble away before the fearful fusi- 
lade. Dut the second Ime eame on only faster and yet 
faster, firing volley after volley, scattering frightful death 
as they came. 

Nothing could stay their impetuous charge. On they 
came right up to the rifle pits. In a rush they were across 
them, and over the barricades. Then with a yell of victory _ 
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lay dead and dying on the field, many surret 
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This gallant and hopeless ch: 
Gettysburg to an end. It brought 
side, and the Confederates slowly retired 
more, 

Yet the victory was not very great nor in any way de- 
cisive, and the cost of life had been fright saan Ind 
many brave men had fallen upon this dread 
the thought came to the Governor of the state th iat 
be well to make a portion of it into a soldiers’ bur 
and thus consecrate it forever as holy pee 
states whose sons had taken part in the battle 
helped, and a few months after the battle it was dedicate 
And there President Lincoln made one of his most beaut 
ful and famons speeches. 

“Fourseore and seven years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘our fathers Lines 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, coneeived in bale - 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
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equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing © 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we can- 
not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and dead, © 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget — 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that frorn these honoured dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have dicd in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIN 


_LINCOLN—GRANT’S CAMPAIGN—SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


Tun victory of Gettysburg which had been so dearly 
ought was not very great. But hard upon if came fhe 
news that on the 4th of July Vicksburg had surrendered {o 
General Grant. And taking both victories together the 
people of the North felt that now they had ecanse to hepe. 

After the capture of New Orleans in April, 1862, Far- 
ragut had sailed up the Mississippi, and as for Viek 
urg the whole valley wag in the control of the Fuderals 
Farragut would have attacked Vicksburg also but his land 
force was not strong enough, and Halleck k, who was — 
ecommander-in-chicf, did not see the great importance Q 
Vicksburg, and refused to send soldiers to aid him. 

The Confederates, however, knew the importance of hold. tepo 

ing the city, for it was the connecting link between t : 
revolted states which lay east and those which lay west of 
the great river. Through it passed enormous suppli 
food from the West, and great quantities also of arms and 
ammunition, and other war stores, which eame from 
Europe by way of Mexico. 
So while the Federals neglected to take Vickslmrg the 
Confederates improved its fortifications unti! they were so 
strong that it seemed almost impossible that it should ever 
be taken. 

At length Grant was given supreme command of the 
western army, and he, well knowing the importance of 
icksburg, became intent on taking if. Again and yet 
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again he tried and failed. Indeed he failed so often that 
people began to clamour for his recall. But President Lin- 
coln turned a deaf car to the clamour and decided always 

> “try him a little longer’? and still a little longer. And 
Grant justified his trust. 

Finding it impossible to take Vicksburg by assault he 
determined to besiege it. In a brilliant campaign of less 
than a fortnight he marched a hundred and fifty miles, 
and fought four battles. Then he sat down with his vie- 
torious army before Vicksburg, and a regular siege began. 

Vieksburg was now completely surrounded. On the 
river the fleet kept watch, so that no boats earrying food, 
aroniunition, or relief of any kind could reach the fated 
city. On land Grant’s army dug itself in, daily bringing 
the ring of trenches closer and closer to the Confederate 
fortifications. They were so close at last that the soldiers 
on cither side could hear each other talking, and often 
friendly chat passed between the ‘‘Yanks’’ and the 
‘Johnnies’? or Southerners. 

“When are you coming into town, Yank?’’ the Confed- 
erates would ask. 

“Well, Johnnie, we are thinking of celebrating the 4th 
of July there,’’ the Northerners would reply. 

And at this the Johnnies would laugh as at a luge joke. 
No 4th of July would the Yanks celebrate in their city. 

Regularly, too, the Confederates wonld pass over the 
litle Vicksburg paper, the Daily Citizen, to their enemies. 
This paper appeared daily to the last, although paper 
grew so scarce that it sometimes consisted only of one 
sheet eighteen inches long and six inches wide. At length: 
printing paper gave out altogether, and the journal ap- 
peared printed on the plain side of wall paper. 

Day was added to day, and week to week, and still the. 
siege of Vicksburg lasted. All day cannon roared, shells 
sereamed and whistled, and the city seemed enveloped i 
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unconditional surrender. And Pemberton, knowing that 
resistance was impossible, yielded, 

Next day the surrender was accomplished, and thirty 
thousand men became prisoners of war. Before noon the 
Union flag was flying over the Court House. Thus the 
‘Yanks’’ celebrated the ‘‘glorious Fourth’’ in Vicksburg, 
as they had said they would do. But there was no noisy 
rejoicing. The Federals took possession ulmost in silenee, 
for they had too much admiration for their gallant foc to 
wish to give them pain. One cheer indeed rent the air, but . 
it was given for the glorious defenders of Vicksburg. 

The whole North was now united in passionate admira- 
tion for Grant. Cheering crowds followed him in the 
streets. JI’ools and wise men alike were eager to know 
him, to boast that they had spoken to him or touched hig 
hand. Yet at first sight Grant seemed to have little of 
the hero about him. He was an ‘‘ordinary, sernbby look- 
ing man, with a slightly seedy look,’”’? said one who saw 
him m those days. ‘‘He did not march nor quite walk, 
but pitched along as if the next step would bring him to — 
his nose.”? But his eye was elear and blue, he had a de-— 
termined look, and seemed like a man it would be bad to 
trifle with. 

This shambling, scrabby looking man, with the clear 
blue eyes, was now the idol of the people. Lincoln too — 
saw his genius as a leader, and willingly yielding to the 
popular demand made him commander-in-chief of all the 
United States armies. 

Before long Grant had made his plans for the next 
campaign. It was a twofold one. Ne himself with one 
army determined by blow after blow to hammer Lee inte 
submission while Sherman was to tackle the other grea 
Confederate amny under Johnston. 

In the beginning of May Grant set ont, and on the 5th an 
Gth the battle of the Wilderness was fought not far from 
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were many of the men that they were going to certain 
death that it is said they wrote their names and addresses 
on slips of paper which they tacked to the backs of their 
coats, so that when their bodies were found it might he 
easily known who they were, and news be sent to their 
friends. 

At half-past four in the grey morning light cighty thou- 
sand men rushed upon the foe. They were met with a 
blinding fire and swept away. In half an hour the attack 
was over. It was the deadliest half hour in all American 
history, and eight thousand Union men lay dead upon the 
field. 

*‘Some one had blundered.’’ Grant had blundered. He 
knew it, and all his life after regretted it. ‘‘No advantage 
whatever was gained,’’ he said, ‘‘to make up for the heavy 
loss we suffered.’ 

tn this terrible campaign he had lost sixty thousand 
men. He had not taken Richmond. Ue had neither de- 
stroyed nor dispersed Lee’s army. Still he hammered on, 
hoping in the long run to wear out Lee. For the Con- 
federates had lost heavily, too, and they had no more 
men with which to make good their losses. On the other 
hand the gaps in the Federal army were filled wp almost as 
soon as made. ‘‘It’s no use killing these fellows,’’ said 
the Confederates, ‘fa half dozen take the place of every 
one we kill.’ 

But the people of the North could not look on calmly at 
these terrible doings. They cast their idol down, and 
cried ouf against Grant as a “‘butcher.’’ They demanded 
his removal. But Lincoln refused again to listen to the 
tlamour as he had refused before. ‘I cannot spare that 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘at least he fights.’ 

Grant was terrible only for a good end. He was ruth- 
less so that the war might be brought the more speedily to _ 
a close. And Lincoln, the most tender hearted of all - 
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men, knew it. Undismayed therefore Grant fou ght on. 
_ ‘But his army was weary of much fighting, disheartened by 
_ ill suceess, weakened by many losses. New reeruits indeed 
_had been poured into it. But they were all unused to dis- 
¢ipline. Months of drill were needed before they could 
become good soldiers. In June then Grant settled down 
to besiege Petersburg, and drill his new men the while, 


_ and not till the spring of 1865 did the army of the Potomae 
again take the fleld. 

Meanwhile there was fighting elsewhere. 

_ On the part of the Confederates there was a constant 
endeavour to take Washington, and in July of this year 
the Confederate army actually came within a few miles of 
the city. There was great alarm in the capital, for it wag 
_ defended chiefly by citizen soldiers and fresh reerulis who 
_had little knowledge of warfare. But just in time Grant 
sent strong reinforcements from the army of the Potomac, 
and the Confederates marched away without making an 
_attack. They only retired, however, into the Shenandoah 
Valley, and their presence there was a ennstant menace 
to Washington. Early in August therefore General Sheri- 
den was sent to clear the enemy out of the valley, and 
relieve Washington from the constant fear of attack. 

He began his work vigorously, and soon had command 
of most of the roads leading to Washington. But he 
knew that General Jubal A. Early who eormmanded the 
Confederate troops was a skilful and tried soldier, and to 
begin with he moved with caution. For some weeks indeed 
both commanders plaved as it were a game of chess, ma- 
nenvring for advantage of position. But at length a great 
battle was fought at Winchester in which the Confederates 
were defeated and driven from the ficld. Three days Ister 
another battle was fought at Fisher’s Hill, and once again 
in spite of gallant fighting the Confederates were beaten. 

After this battle Sheridan marched back through the 
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valley, destroying and carrying away everything which 
might be of use to the foc. Houses were left untouched, 
but barns and mills with all their stores of food and forage 
were burned to the ground. Thousands of horses and 
eattle were driven off, and the rich and smiling valley 
made a desolation, with nothing left in it, as Grant said, 
to invite the enemy to return. 

Having finished this work Sheridan dashed off to Wash- 
ington, to consult with the Seeretary of war about his 
d ee movements. The Confederate army had meanwhile 
encamped again near Fisher’s Till, And Early, hearing 
of Sheridan’s absence, determined to make a surprise attack 
on the Federal army. 

In the darkness of the night they set out, and stealthily 
erept towards the Federal camp at Cedar Creek. Every 
eare was taken so that no sound should be made. The men 
were even ordered to leave their canteens behind, lest they 
should rattle against their rifles. Not a word was spoken 
as the great column crept onward, climbing up and down 
steep hillsides, fording streams, pushing through thickly 
growing brushwood. At length before sunrise, without 
alarm or hindrance of any kind the Confederates reached 
the camp of the sleeping Federals. 

Each man was goon in his appointed place, and in the 
eold grey dawn stood waiting the signal. At length a 
shot rang out, and with their well-known yell the Con- 
federates threw themselves into the camp. 

As quickly as might be the Federals sprang up and 
seized thelr arms. But they had been taken utterly by 
surprise, and before they could forma in battle array they 
were scattered in flight. 

Before the san was well wp the Federals were defeated, 
and their eamp and cannon were in the hands of the enemy. 
Meanwhile Sheridan had reached Winchester on his return 
journey from Washington. He had slept the night there, 
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CHAPTER XC 


LINCOLN--SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA— 
LINCOLN RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Granr’s plan of action was twofold, and while he was 
fighting Lee Sherman was fighting the second Confederate 
army under General J. E. Johnston. At the beginning of 
the campaign Sherman’s army was at Chattanooga in 
Tennessee, and while Grant was fighting the battle of the 
Wilderness he began his march fo Atlanta, Georgia. Fight- 
ing all the way, the Confederate army always retreating 
before him, he slowly approached Atlanta. At length on 
September 2nd he entered and took possession of it. 

Here for a few weeks the soldiers rested after their 
arduous labours. Then preparations for the next campaign 
began. All the sick and wounded, extra tents and bag- 
gage, in fact every one and everything which could be 
done without, was sent back to Tennessee. For the order 
had gone forth that the army was to travel light on this 
campaign. None but the fit and strong were to take part in 
it, and they were to carry with them only three weeks’ 
rations. 

Where they were going the men did not know. They 
did not ask. There was no need to trouble, for Sherman 
was leading them, and they knew he would lead them to 
vietory. 

After Richmond Atlanta had supplied more guns and 
ammunition, and other war material for the Confederacy, 
than any other town, and before he left it Sherman deter- 
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meant to end the war, and it seemed to him more merciful 
to destroy food and property than to destroy men. 

Through all this great raid there was little fighting done. 
And as the army marched day by day through the sunny 
land a sort of holiday spirit pervaded it. The work was 4 
work of grim destruction, but it was done in the main with 
good temper. The sun shone, the men led a free and hardy 
life, growing daily more brown and sinewy, and at the 
end of the march of nearly three hundred miles, far from 
being worn out, they were more fit and strong than when 
they set forth. 

By the second week in December the goal was reached— 
Savannah and the sea. Here the army joined hands with 
the navy. Fort MeAllister, which defended the south side 
of the city, was taken by a brilliant assault, and Sherman 
prepared for a siege of Savannah both by land and water. 
But in the night the Confederates quietly slipped ont of 
the city, and retreated across the swamps. When their 
flight was discovered they were already beyond reach of 
pursull, and with hardly a blow struck the city of Savannah 
fell into the hands of the Federals. 

The great march had ended triumphantly. ‘I beg to 
present to you, ag a Christmas gift,’ wrote Sherman to 
Lincoln, ‘‘ihe city of Savannah with a hundred and fifty- 
nine heavy guns and plenty of ammunition, and also about 
twenty-live thousand bales of eotton.’’ 

This news followed hard on the news of another victory. 
For on December 15th and 16th the Federals under Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas had fouglit a great battle at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in which the Confederates had been de- 
feated. By this battle their strength beyond the Alle- 
ghanies was practically erushed, so as the year 1864 closed 
the hopes of the Federals rose high. 

Karly in 1865 still another victory was recorded in the 
taking of I’ort Fisher in North Carolina, This was the 
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St port in the possession of the Conf derates. Wilh i 
they lost their last link with the ou tside world, and the 
blockade whieh Lineoln had proclauned nearly four years 
before was at length complete. 

AQ hope of sneeess now utterly vanished for the Con- 
federates. Even Lee knew it, and he might have advised 


sik 
Res 


the South to lay down arms but Jefferson Davis, the South- 
rn President, doggedly refused to own himself beaten, So 
_the war continued. | 
On the Ist of February Sherman set out from Savannah 
on a second march. This time he turned nortloward, and 
carried his vietorious army right throu go the Carolinas. 
‘The march was longer by more than a hundred miles than 
his now famous march {o the sea. It was one too of much 
‘greater diMeulty. Indeed compared with it the mareh to 
the sea had been a mere pienic. 
The weather now was horrible Rain fell in torrents, 
_and the army floundered through seas of mud. Along the 
whole way too they were harassed by the foe, and hardly 
a day passed without fighting of sonie sort. But like an 
inexorable fate Sherman pressed on, destroying railroads, 
and arsenals, creating a desert about him until at length 
he joimed forees with Grant. 
In the midst of this devastating war while som 
were fighting for separation, another new state was added 
to the Union. This was Nevada. Nevada is Spanish and 


topped mountains which run through it. It was formec 
out of part of the Mexican territory. Like West Virginia, 
the other battle-born state, it was true fo the Union. And 
‘scanty though the population was, it raised more than a 
thousand men for the Union cause. 

Now too, in the midst of war in November of 1864 came 
the time of eleeting a new President. Many people were 
tired of the war. They had expected it to last for a few 
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months, and it had lasted for years, and some of them 
were inclined to blame Lincoln for it. So they wanted a 
new President. But for the most part the people loved 
Lincoln. He was Father Abe to them. And even those 
who wanted a change agreed with Lincoln himself when 
he said that ‘‘it was not well to swop horses when crossing 
a stream.’’ 

So Lincoln was triumphantly elected and on March 4th, 
1865, he was inaugurated for the second time. He made the 
shortest speech ever made on such an occasion, and he 
closed this short speech with most beautiful and unforget- 
able words. 

‘With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wornds; to eare for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and for his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.”’ 


CHAPTER XCI 


LINCOLN—-THE END OF THE WAR—THE PRESE- 
DENT’S DEATH 


No President ever took up his burden in a more great 
hearted fashion than Lincoln. No President ever faced 
the dificulties of his positi op with so much tenderness, and 
so much strength. But he felt his burdens le heavy on 
his shoulders. Deep lines of pain were graven on his face, 
and to his sad eyes there came a decper sadness. Yet he 
ever lost heart, and even in the gravest moments he would 
pause to tell a funny story. 

**¥ shonld break down otherwise,’’ he said. 

He had no anger against the South, only a deep pity, a 
deep desire to see the country one again. So, much as he 
longed for peace he would listen to no proposal which did 
not mean peace with union. And as Jefferson Davis de- 
elared that he would rather dic than see North and South 
united the war continued. 

On the ist of April a great battle was fought at Fiv 
Forks, a few miles from Petersburg. In this the Con- 
federates were defeated, and more than five thonsand were 
taken prisoner. Tire next day, true to his hammering pol- 
icy, Grant ordered a great assault all along the lines before 
Petersburg. At daybreak the attack began, and again the 
Federals were victorious. All that brave men could do the 
Confederates did. But their valour availed them nothing. 
They were far outnumbered, and their Jine was piereed in 
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That morning President Davis was sitting in church at 
Richmond when a despateh from Lee was brought to him. 
‘‘My lines are broken,’’ it said; ‘‘ Richmond must be evacu- 
ated this evening.’’ 

Quickly and silently Davis left the church. His day of 
power was over, and with his Cabinet and officials he fled 
from Richmond. 

Soon the news spread throughout the Southern capital, 
and panic seized upon the people. Warehouses, filled with 
tobacco and cotton, were set in flames, All that was evil in 
the city broke loose, the prison was emptied, rogues and 
robbers worked their will. Soon the streets were filled with 
a struggling mob of people, some bent on plunder, others 
on fleecing from the place of terror and turmoil. 

The night passed in confusion and horror past deserip- 
tion. Then the next day the Federals tock possession of 
the distracted city, and in a few hours the tumult was 
hushed, the flames subdued, and something like order 
restored. 

Meanwhile without entering the city Grant was hotly 
pursuing Lee and his army. The chase was no long one. 
Lee’s army was worn out, ragged, barefoot and starving. 
Grant with an army nearly three times as large and well 
equipped besides, soon completely surrounded him north, 
south, east, and west. Hscape there was none. 

“There is nothing left me but to go and see General 
Grant,’’? said Lee, ‘fand I would rather die a thousand 
deaths.’’ But like the brave soldier he was he faced what 
seemed to him worse than death rather than uselessly sac- 
rifice gallant lives. 

A few letters passed between the two great leaders, then 
they met in a private house at Appomattox Court House. 
The contrast between the two was great. Lee looked the 
Southern aristoerat he was. White-haired and tall, erect 
still in spite of his sixty years, he was dressed in splendid | 
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rung. Never had there been such rejoicing in the land. 
And among those who rejoiced none was more glad than 
the President. 

“‘T thank God,’’ he said, ‘‘that I have lived to see this 
day. It seems to me that I have been dreaming a horrid 
dream for five years. But now the nightmare is gone.’’ 
And already his thoughts were turned to the binding up 
of the nation’s wounds. 

Jt was the 14th of April and he had promised to go to 
the theatre that evening. Ile did not want to go, but his 
presenee had been announced in the papers, and thinking 
that the people would be disappointed if he failed to ap- 
pear, he went. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when the Presi- 
dent entered his box with his wife and one or two friends. 
As soon as he appeared the people rose from their seats 
and cheered and cheered again, and the actors stopped 
their play until the audience grew calm again. 

In a few minutes all was quiet once more, and for an 
hour the play went on. Then while every one in the box 
was intent upon the stage a man crept softly through the 
door and stood behind the President. Suddenly a sharp 
pistol shot rang out, and without a groan the great Presi- 
dent fell forward, dying. Q 

His wieked work done the man sprang from the box _ 
on to the stage shouting, ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis,’’—‘‘Thus — 
let it ever be with tyrants.’’ As he sprang his foot caught 
in the flag which draped the box. He fell with a crash 
and broke a bone in Ins leg. But in spite of the hurt he 
jumped up. Then fiercely brandishing a dagger and shout- 
ing, ‘the South is avenged,’’ he disappeared. 

The murderer was a man named John Wilkes Booth. 
iYe was a second rate and coneeited actor having a vast 
idea of his own importanee. With him and the small 
band of fanaties he ruled the leaders of the South had noth- 
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ng whatever to do. Indeed by his aet he proved himself 
fo be their worst enemy. 

Now hurrying out of the theatre he mounted a horse 
which was held in readiness, and galloped away through 
the night. 

_ Meanwhile the theatre was in wild confusion, “He has 
shot the President.’’ ‘(Hang him! shoot him!’’ eried a 
hundred voices. But the murderer was gone. Women 
wept, men swore, the confusion was unutterable. 
_ Meanwhile the dying President was quickly carried into 
a house near. But nothing that love or seienee could do 
availed. The kind grey eyes were closed never fo open 
again, the gentle voice was stilled forever. All night he 
lay moaning softly, then as morning dawned a look of 
utter peace came upon his face and the moaning ceased. 
_ Deep silence fell upon every one around the bed. The 
Secretary of War was the first to break it. 
_ **Now he belongs to the ages,’' he said. 

So the great President passed on his way. And the 
people mourned as they had mourned for no other man. 
_As to the negroes they wept and eried aloud, and would 
not be comforted, for ‘‘ Massa Linkuin was dead,’’ and they 

were left fatherless. 
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CHAPTER XCII 
JOHNSON—HOW THE PRESIDENT WAS IMPEACHED 


Tre Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, now became Presi- 
dent. Like Lincoln he came of very poor people. He 
taught huonself how to read, but conld not write until after 
his marriage, when his wife taught him. In many ways 
he thought as Lincoln did, but he bad none of Lincoln’s 
wonderful tact in dealing with men, he could not win 
men’s love as Lincoln had done. 

“T tell you,’’ said a Confederate soldier, speaking of 
Lincoln, ‘She had the most magnificent face and eyes flat 
I have ever gazed into. Uf he had walked up and down 
the Confederate line of battle there would have been no 
battle. Twas his, body and soul, from the time I felt the 
pressure of his fingers."’ 


Lincoln The Southerners would have found a friend in Lincoln, 
PIER R See i Sane =i Ei 3 : 

the 8 put now that friend was lost to them. Had he lived much 
South of the bitterness of the time after the war would never 


have been, 

President Johnson had a very hard task before him. He 
had ‘‘to bind up the nation’s wounds’? and re-unite the 
North and the South. But he had neither the tact nor the 
strength needed for this great task. At first it was thought 
he would be too hard on the South. Then it was thought 
he would be too lentent, and soon he was at loggerbeads 
with Congress, 

For the South, this time was a time of bitterness. The 
Confederate States were divided into five districts, each 
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So Stanton was dismissed. But Stanton refused to go. 
And when his successor, General Thomas, appointed by 
the President, walked into the War Office, he found Stan- 
ton still in possession, with his friends round him. 

**T claim the office of Seeretary of War, and demand it 
by order of the President,’’ said Thomas. 

‘‘Y deny your authority, and order you back to youn 
own office,’ said Stanton. 

“‘T will stand here,’’ replied Thomas. ‘‘I want no un- 
pleasantness in the presence of these gentlemen.” 

‘‘You ean stand there, if you please, but you cannot 
act as Secretary of War. I am Secretary of War, and 
I order you out of this office, and to your own,’’ cried 
Stanton. 

“T will not obey you, but will stand here and remain 
here,’’ insisted Thomas. 

In spite of his insistence, however, he was at last got rid 
of. 

But it was impossible that things should go on in this 
fashion. The Senate was angry because its anthority had 
been set at nought, but it could do little but express its 
wrath. Then the House took the matter in hand. And 
for the first and only time in the history of the United 
States the President was impeached before the Senate, 
‘for high crimes and misdemeanors in office.’? 

But Andrew Johnson did not eare. The House sat in 
judgement on him, but he never appeared before it. He 
knew the impeachment was only a makebelieve on the 
part of his enemies to try and get rid of him. So he chose 
lawyers to defend him, but never appeared in court himself, 

For ten days the trial lasted. The excitement through- 
out the country was intense, and on the last day when the 
verdict was given the court was packed from floor to ceil- 
ing, and great crowds, unable te get inside, waited without. 

In tense silence each Senator rose and gave his verdict 
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“muilty’? or “not gnilty.’’ And when the votes were 
counted if was found that the President was declared not 
guilty. There were forty-eight Senators, and to convict the 
Py resident it was necessary ie two-thirds should deelare 
him guilty. Thirty-five said guilty, and nineteen net guilty. 
Thus he was saved by just one» vote. oe 

Stanton then quietly 2 gave up the post to whieh he had 
elung so ey Another man took his place, and 
the President remained henceforth undisturbed until the 
end of his term. 

During Jolnson’s sine ial another state was ad- 
mitted to the Union. This was Nebraska. Tt was formed 
out of part of the Louisiana | Pa eehas se, the name being an 
Indian one meaning ‘‘shallow water.’? It had been for emad 
into a territory at the time of the famous Kansas-Nebraska 
Bul, and now in March, 1867, it was admitted to the Union 
as the 37th State. 

This year too, the territory of Alaska was added to the 
United States. Alaska belonged to Russia by right of 
Vitus Bering’s discovery. It was from this Vitus Bering 
that the Bering Strait and Bering Sea take their nan 
The Russians did very little with Alaska, and after a hun- 
dred years or more they decided that they did not want 
it, for it was separated from the rest of the Empire by 
a stormy sea, and in time of war would be diffenlt to pro- 
tect. So they offered to sell it to the United States. But 
nothing came of it then, and for some aes arg the matter 
dropped, for the war eame and blotted out all thoughts of 
Alaska. 

But now peace had come, and the subject was taken up 
again, and at leugth the matter was settled. 
ceived seven million two hundred thousand dollars, and 
Alaska became a territory of the United States. 

A party of American soldiers was landed at the town 
of Sitka, They marched to the sovernor *s house 7 AL ud there 
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were drawn up beside the Russian troops. Then the Rus- 
sian Commander ordered the Russian flag to be hauled 
down, and made a short speech. ’hereupon the soldiers 
of both countrics fired a salute. The American flag was 
run up, and the ceremony was at an end. 

Thus another huge territory was added to the United 
States. But at first many people were displeased at the 
purchase. It was a useless and barren country, they 
thought, where the winters were so long and cold that it 
was quite unfit for a dwellingplace for white men. But 
soon it was found that the whale and seal fisheries were 
yery valuable, and later gold was diseovered. It has also 
been found to be rich in other minerals, especially coal, and 
in timber, and altogether has proved a useful addition to 
the country. 


CHAPTER XCIII 
GRANT--A PEACEFUL VICTORY 


Ty 1869 General Grant, who had made such a great name 
for himself during the Cn War, beeame Precident. Grant 
was a brave and honest soldier. He knew little however 
about polities. But now that Lincoln was gone the people 
loved him better than any other man. So he became 
President. 

His was a simple trusting soul. He found it lard to 
believe evil of any one, and he was easily misled by men 
who sought not their country’s good i; but their own gain. 
So mistakes were made during his Presideney. But these 
may be forgotten while men must always remember his 
greatness as a soldier, and his nobleness as a vielor. He 
helped to bring peace to his country, and like his great 
leader he tried after war was past to bind up the nation’s 
wounds. 

When Grant came into power the echoes of the great 
war were still heard. The South had not yet returned 
into peaceful union with the North, and there was an 
unsettled quarrel with Britain. The quarrel arose in this 
way. During the Civil War the British had allowed the 
Confederates to build ships in Britain; these ships had 
afterwards sailed out from British ports, and had done a 
great deal of damage to Union shipping. 

The British had deelared themselves neutral. That is, 
they had declared that they would take neither one side 
nor the other. But, said the Americans, in allowing Con- 
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federate ships to be built in Britain, the British had taken 
the Confederate side, and had committed a breach of neu- 
trality. And for the damage done to their ships the 
Americans now claimed recompense from the British Gov- 
ernment. The ship which had done the most damage was 
called the Alabama and from this the claims made by 
America were called the Alabama Claims. 

At first, however, the British refused to consider the 
claims at all. For years letters went to and fro between 
the two governments, and as the British still refused to 
settle the matter, feeling in America began to run high. 

But at length the British consented to talk the matter 
over, and a commission of five British and five Americans 
met at Washington. After sitting for two months this 
commission formed what is known as the Washington 
Treaty. By this Treaty it was arranged that the Alabama 
Claims should be decided by arbitration. A Court of Arbi- 
tration was to be formed of five men; and of this court 
the President of the United States, the Queen of England, 
the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, and the 
Emperor of Brazil, were each to choose a member. 

The men chosen by these rulers met at Geneva in Switz- 
erland, and after discussing the matter for a long time 
they decided that Britain had been to blame, and must pay 
the United States fifteen million five hundred thousand 
dollars. Thus the matter was settled in a peaceful way. 
Fifty years before, a like quarrel might have led to war 
between the two countries. Even at this time, with less 
wise leadership on either side, it might have come to 
war. But war was avoided and a great victory for peace 
was won. 

Besides the Alabama Claims the last dispute about 
boundaries between the United States and Canada was 
settled at this time. This also was settled by arbitration, 
the new-made German Emperor being chosen as arbiter. 
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CHAPTER XCIV 
HAYES—GARFIELD—ARTHUR 


ty 1877 Rutherford B. Hayes became President. Ever 
since the Civil War a great part of the South had been 
in constant turmoil. Soldiers were still stationed in the 
eapitals of the various states, and the carpet-bag govern- 
ment still continued. But Hayes wished to put an end to 
this. So he got the principal white people in the South te 
promise that they would help to keep law and order. Then 
he withdrew all the troops. Withont their aid the carpet- 
bag government could not stand, and the white men of the 
South once more began to rule in the South. 

President Hayes also tricd to lessen the evil of the 
“spoils system.’’ In this he met a good deal of opposi- 
tion. But the system of passing examinations was begun 
for some posts. 

After the troublous times that had gone before this was 
a time of peace, in which for the first time since the War 
North and South scemed once more united. 


In 1881 James Garfield became President. Like other 
Presidents before him, his boyhood had been one of pov- 
erty and hard work. But from doing odd labouring jobs, 
or tending barge horses on the Ohio Canal, he had grad- 
ually worked upwards. Ne had been barge-boy, farmer, 
carpenter, schoo] teacher, lawyer and soldier, having in the 
Civil War reached the rank of general. At thirty-two he 
entered Congress, and there soon made his mark. 
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Now he had become President, and as soon as he too! 
up his office he was besieged by offlec secke rs. They 
thronged his house, they stopped him in the street, button- 
holed hiza in raily ay carriages. They flattered, coaxed, 
threatened, an dj made his Ive a bur cen. 

But in spite of all this worryit ug the new President de 
termined to do what he could to end the “‘spails syste 
and appoint people only for the sake of publie good 

cordingly he made many enemies. 

Among the many offlee-seckers whom the President was 
forced to disappoint was a weak-minded, bad young man 


(Sea | 


named Guiteau. Garficld saw plainly that he was quite 
unfit to fl any government pest, and he refused to employ 


him. ‘Thereupon Guitean’s heart was filled hae : 
against the President. He brooded over his wrong 
his hate beeame madness, and 
tnined to kill his enemy. 

Since he took up office the President had been hard at 
work. Now in July he determined to take a short holiday 
in New England, and visit Airs. Garfield, w 
i, and had gone away for change of air. 

On Saturday, the 2nd of July, the morning on \ 
was going to set out, he awoke in excellent spirits. 
fore he got up one of bis sons came into his room. 
boy took a flying leap over his father’s bed. 

‘“There,’? he said with a laugh, ‘‘you are President of 
the United States, but you can’t do that.” 

“(Can’t 12” said the President. 

And he got up and did it. 

In the same good spirits he drove to the station. 

As he walked along the platform a man with an evil 
look on his face followed him. Suddenly a pistol shot was 
heard, and a bullet passed through the President’s sleeve, 
and did no harm. It was quickly followed, however, by a 
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second, which hit the President full in the back, and he 
fell to the ground. The President was sorely wounded, but 
not killed. A mattress was quickly brought, and he was 
gently earried to the White House. 

Then a message was sent to Mrs. Garfield, telling her 
what had happened, and bidding her come home. She 
and her daughter had been happily awaiting the Presi- 
dent’s coming to them. Now everything was changed, and 
in sorrow and haste they went to him. 

For nearly three months President Garfield lingered on. 
At times he seemed much stronger, and those who loved 
him believed he would recover. But by degrees their hopes 
faded, and in September he died. 

Once again the sorrowing nation followed their President 
to the grave, and once again the Vice-President took office 
as President. 

The new President was named Chester A. Arthur, and 
on taking office he was less known to the country than any 
President before him. He came to office in a time of peace 
and prosperity, and although nothing very exciting hap- 
pened during his presidency he showed himself both wise 
and patriotic, 

The best thing to remember him for is his fight against 
the ‘spoils system.’’ Ever since Grant had been Presi- 
dent men who loved their country, and wanted to see it well 
served, had fought for civil service reform. 

Garfield’s sad death made many people who had not 
thought of it before see that the ‘‘spoils system’? was bad. 
Por it had been a disappointed seeker of spoils who killed 
him. So at last in 1883 a law was passed which provided 
that certain appointments should be made by competitive 
examinations, and not given haphazard. At first this law 
only applied to a few classes of appointments. But by de- 
grees its seope was enlarged until now nearly all civil 
service appointments are made through examinations. 


CHAPTER NCV 


_Iy 1885 Arthur’s term of office eame to an end, and Grover 
‘Cleveland became President. He was the san of a ele 
man, and it was intended that he should have 2 
education. But his father died when he was only sixteen 
and he had to begin at once to earn his own living. 

Grover Cleveland, however, determined to be a lawyer, 
and with twenty-five dollars in his pocket he set out from 
home te seek his fortune. He did two or three odd . 
by the way, but soon got a place as clerk in a lawyer's 
in Buffalo, 

His foot was thus on the first rung of the ladder which 
he wished to climb. And he climbed steadily, until twenty: 
six years later he was chosen Mayor of Buffalo. As Mayor 
he soon made a name for himself by Ins fearless bane “sty 
and businesslike ways. He would not permit unlawful or Th 
unwise spending of public money, and he stopped so many , 
extravagant acts of the council that he beeame known as 
the ‘‘Veto Mayor,’’ and he saved the town taxpayers thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 

Next he became Governor of New York State. As Gov- 
ernor he continued his same fearless path, vetoing every- 
thing which he considered dishonest or in any wav harmfal. 

And as President, Cleveland was just as fearless and 
honest as before. During the four years of his presi- 
deney he used his power of veto more than three hundred 


times. 
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As one would expect from such a man Cleveland stood 
firm on the question of civil service reform. ‘‘The people 
pay for the government,’’ he said, ‘‘and it is only right 
that government work should be well done. Posts should 
be given to those who are fit to fill them, and not merely 
to those who have friends to push them into notice.’’ 

President Cleveland also tried to get the tariffs on im- 
ported goods reduced. He discovered that there was 
more moncy in the treasury than the country required. 
During the war, duties had been made high because the 
Government required a great deal of money. But after 
the war was over, and there was no need for so much 
money these high duties had still been kept on. The con- 
Sequence was that millions of dollars were being heaped 
up in the Treasury, and were lying idle. The President 
therefore thought that the tariffs should be reduced, and 
he said so. But there were so many people in the country 
who thonght that a high tariff was good that, when in the 
next presidency, a new tariff bill was introduced, the 
duties were made higher than ever. 


In 1889 President Cleveland’s presidency came to an 
end, and Benjamin Harrison became President. He was 
the grandson of that Willlam Henry Harrison who died 
after he had been President for a few weeks. 

During President Harrison’s term of office six new states 
were admitted into the Union. The two first of these 
were North and South Dakota, the name in Indian meaning 
‘fallies.”? It was the name the allied North-Western tribes 
gave themselves. But their neighbours ealled them Nado- 
waysioux, which means ‘‘enemies.’? The white people, how- 
ever, shortened it to Sioux, and North Dakota is sometimes 
called the Stoux State. 

Both North and Sonth Dakota were formed ont of the 
Lonisiana Purehase. In 1861 they had been organised as 
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the territory of Dakota. Seventeen years or 80 later they 

were divide 1d into North and Soath Dakota and were ad- 

mitted as states in November, 1889, 

_ Two or three days later Montana wa 

state was formed part! 
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spite of terrible trouble with the Ind 


ians, mand ions war 
and hloodshed, year by year the settlers increased, and in 


1889 the territory was admitted as as 
A few days after Montana the State 
admitted to the Union. I 
and was of course named atte 4 
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like Washington, was formed ont e the sro 
The first white men we are known to | have nee throngh 
it were Lewis and Clark. But, as ir 
until gold was discovered that s lpia in any great 
bers were vse’ there. One very ede’ oe 
about Idaho is that it was the second state to Int 
women’s suffrage. That is, women within the state 
the same right of voting as men. 

But the first state to introduce women’s suffrage was 
Wyoming, which was admitted to the Umion a few days 
after Idaho. This state was formed out of parts of all 
three of the great territories which had been added to the ot 
United States. The east was ne rt ef the Louisiana Pur. 
chase, the west was part of the Oregon country, and the 
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south part of the Mexican cession. It has much fine pas- 
ture land and its Indian name means ‘‘broad valley.’’ 


In 1893 Harrison’s term of office came to an end, and 
for the second time Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent. This is the only time in the history of the United 
States that an ex-President has again come to office after 
an interval of years. 

Four hundred years had now passed since Columbus 
discovered America, and it was decided to celebrate the 
occasion by holding a great World’s Fair at Chicago. It 
was not possible, however, to get everything ready in time 
fo hold the celebration in 1892, which was the actual anni- 
versary, so the exhibition was opened the following year 
instead. 

There had been other exhibitions in America of the 


was fitting that it should be splendid, as it commemorated 
the first act in the life of a great nation. In these four 
hundred years what wonders had been performed! Since 
Columbus first showed the way across the Sea of Darkness 
millions had followed in his track, and the vast wilderness 
of the unknown continent had been peopled from shore to 
shore, 

Millions of people from all over the world came to visit 
the White City as it came te be called; and men of every 
nation wandered through its stately halls, and among its 
fair lawns and gardens where things of art and beauty 
were gathered from every clime. 

But most interesting of all were the exhibits which 
showed the progress that had been made in these four 
hundred years. 

There one might see copies of the frail little vessels in 
which Columbus braved the unknown horrors of the Sea 
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CHAPTER XCVI 
McRINLEY—WAR AND SUDDEN DEATH 


Ts 1897 William McKinley became President. Like some 
other Presidents before him he came of very humble people, 
and had by his own efforts raised himself until at length 
he held the highest office in the land. 

MelKinley was a keen protectionist. That is, he believed 
in putting a heavy duty on foreign goods eoming into the 
country, not in order to get revenue or income for the 
needs of the Government, but in order to protect the home 
manufacturer. He wanted to put such a high duty on for- 
eign goods that the home manufacturer could sell his goods 
at a high price, and still undersell the foreigner. In Presi- 
dent Harrison’s time McKinley, then a member of Con- 
gress, suceecded in getting the tariff made higher than 
ever before, and the Act then passed was known as the 
MeNinley Tariff Act. And just as President Monroe is 
known outside America chiefly because of the Monroe Doe- 
trine, so President McKinley is known beeause of the Me- 
Kinley Tariff Aet. 

lor many years now the United States had been at peace. 
But the year after MeKinley came into office the country 
wag onee more plinged into war. 

In days long ago when Englishmen were struggling to 


found a colony in Virginia, Spain was a great and powerful 


nation, and her dominions in the New World were yast. 
But beeause of her pride and her cruelty Spain lost these 
dominions one by one, until at length there remained in 
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the Western hemisphere only a few islands, the largest of 
which was Cuba. But even these were not see ure, and 
again and again the Cubans rose in rebellion against their 
Spanish oppressors 

The Spaniards waged war against their revolted sub 
jects in most eruel fashion, and Pay people of the United 

‘States looked on with sorrow and indignation at the bar. 
-barous deeds which were done at their very doors. 

MeKinley had been a soldier in the Civil W ar, and had 
fought well aud gallantly for the flag. But like other 
[soldier Presidents he loved peace more than war. Like 

Cleveland before him he felt unwilling to phimge the eoun- 
try into war. So he shut his ears, and turned away his 
eyes from the misery of Cuba. 

But there were many Americans in Cuba. They as well 
as the Cubans were being starved. So ships were sent to 
Cuba with food for them, and in this way not only 
but many Cubans were saved from starvation. Then a 
United States battleship called the Maine was sent 
Cuba, and anchored in the harbour of Havana, to be re 
in case of need to help the Americans. 

For three weeks. the Jfaine lay roeking at anchor. Then 
on the night of 15th February, 1898, while every one on 
board was peacefully sleeping the vessel was blown up, 
and two hundred and sixty-six men and officers were k 

When the people of the United States heard the 1 
a wave of anger passed over the land. But the President 
was calm. 

‘Wait,’ ho said, ‘‘wait till we know how it happened.”’ 

So grimly the people waited ne experts made an eX- 
amination. What they found made them believe that the 
Maine had been attacked from seid There seemed no 
doubt that the Spaniards had blown up the vessel al- 
though they indignantly denied having had anything fo 


do with it. 
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Now there was no holding the people, and very shortly 
war was declared. It was short and sharp. In less than 
four months it was all over. On land and sea the Span- 
iards were hopelessly beaten, while in the whole campaign 
the Americans lost scuréely five hundred men in battle, 
although more than twice that number died of disease. 

The war was fought not only in the West Indies but 

also in the Paeifie. For there Spain poss sessed the Philip- 
pine Islands. These islands had been in the possession of 
Spain ever sinee their discovery by Magellan, more than 
three hundred and fifty years before, and they had been 
ealled the Philippines after King Philip II of Spain. Now 
the long rule of Spain came to an end. 

The first battle of the war was fought in the Bay of 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine Islands. Here the 
Span ‘ish fleet was shattered while not an American was 
killed. A month or two later the town of Manila was 
taken, and the Philippines were in the power of the 
Americans. 

In the West Indies too the Spaniards were beaten on 
land and sea and on August 2nd, 1898, she sued for peace. 

By the treaty of peace Cuba beeame a free republie, 
while Porto Rico and all the other Spanish islands in the 
West Indies were given to the United States, as well as 
the Philippines. 

Bnt no sooner was the treaty signed than the Filipinos 
rose In rebellion against American rule. For three years 
a kind of irregular war went on. Then the leader of the 
rebellion, Aguinaldo, was captured, and after that the Fili- 
pinos gradnally laid down their arms. And when they 
fonnd that the Americans did not mean to oppress them as 
the Spaniards bad done they beeame more content with 
their rale, 

The winning of these foreign possessions brought some- 
thing new into the life and history of Ameriea. For now 
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would promise to forgive all those who had helped to de- 
throne her. At first she would not promise this, but 
declared that the leaders of the revolution must be be- 
headed. In the end, however, she gave way. 

“‘T must not feel vengeful to any of my people,’’ she 
said. “Tf I am restored by the United States, I must 
forget myself, and remember only my dear people and my 
country. I must forgive and forget the past, permitting 
no punishment of any one.’’ 

But when Dole was asked to give up the islands he 
refused, He and his party were ready to fight rather 
than allow the Queen to be set again upon the throne. 
And seeing him thus determined President Cleveland gave 
up his efforts on behalf of the Queen. 

So for several years Hawaii remained a little independ- 
ent republie with Dole as President. Then when McKinley 
came into power the United Statics was again asked to 
fake the islands under protection. And in July, 1898, while 
the Spanish War was being fought, Hawaii was annexed, 
and with solemn ceremony the flag was once more hoisted 
in Honolulu. 

A few years later the islands were made a territory. So 
the people are now citizens of the United States, and send 
a representative to Congress. 

No President perhaps grew in the love of the people as 
MeKinley did. At the end of his four years’ office he was 
loved far more than he had been at the beginning, and 
he was easily elected a second time. And but a few months 
of his second term had passed when people began to talk 
of electing him a third time. 

But when MeKinley heard of it he was vexed. He told 
the people that they must put such an idea out of their 
heads, for he would not be a candidate for a third term 
on any consideration. 

‘All I want,’’ he said, ‘fis to serve through my second 
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term in a way acceptable to my county nen, and then 
go on doing my duty as a private citizen? 

But alas! he was not to be allowed even to serve ont 
his seeond term. Only six months of 
he went to visit the great t Pa in 
Buffalo. Here he made a speee iy 
that he was changing his ideas 
that it was time now, he thought, to lower them. 
Next day he held a great recept! 


\ : rho i one me tne 
ings of the Exhibition. Crowds 
streamed into the hall, eager to 
Shake hands with him. Among these « 
young man who seemed to have hurt | 
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The man came quite close to the President who held hei 
out his hand with a smile. Then quickly the inant fired 
shots. Not an injured hand but a p! had | 


under the handkerchief, 

The President did not fall. Ue walked steadily eno 
to a chair, and leant his head upon his hand. 

“You are wounded,”’ said his seeretary. 

‘No, I think not. I am not much hurt,’ replied the 
President. But his face was white and drawn with pain 
blood flowed from his wounds. Yet in his pain he though 
only of others. 

His first thonght was for his wife, who was an invalid. 
‘‘Tyon’t let her know,’’ he said. But he thongh 
the wretched man who had shot hun. ‘‘Don’t burt hon, 
he murmured. 

At first it was thought that the wounds were not fatal, 
and that the President would recover. But just as every 
one believed that the danger was over his strength scemed 
to fail him, and im little more than a week he died 

There was such a shining goodness and honest 
President McKinley that all who came near him loved and 
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respeeted him. Now he went to his last resting-place 
mourned not only by his own people but by Great Britain 
and nearly every country in Europe besides. Even his 
murderer had no special hatred of McKinley. He was an 
anarchist who believed it was a good deed to kill any ruler. 

So in the midst of his usefulness a good man was ruth- 
lessly slain. 


CHAPTER XCVITI 


ROOSEVELT—TAFT 
Uros McKinley's death Theodore Roosevelt, the Vieo- 
President, beeame President. He was the youngest of all 
the Pres sidents, being only forty-two when he came into 
office. 

Mr. Roosevelt was in the mountains with his wife and 
children when the news that the President was dying was 
bronght to him. At nine o’clock at night he started off 
on a long drive of thirty-five miles to the railway stati 
The road was narrow, and steep, and full of mu 
and the drive through the darkness was one of dan 

A little after five in the morning the station was re: 
Here a special train was waiting which carried the Vice 
President to Buffalo as fast as might be. But he was too 
late to see lus President in life. Por while he was still on 
his wild drive through the night, President MeKinley had 
passed peacefully to lus last rest. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the youngest of all the presidents, 
and he brought to the White louse a youthful energy and 
‘hustle’? such as no President had before. He had strong 
opinions to which he never hesitated to give voice, and per- 
haps since Lincoln no President had been so much a 
dictator. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in Roosevelt’s presi- 
deney was the beginning of the Panama Canal. 

You remember that when Columbus set forth upon the 
Sea of Darkness his idea was to reach the east by sailing 
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west. And to the day of his death he imagined that he 
had reached India by sailing westward. But soon men 
found out the mistake, and then began the search for the 
North-West Passage by which they might sail past the 
great Continent, and so reach India. 

The North-West Passage, however, proved a delusion. 
Then men turned their attention to the narrow isthmus by 
which the two vast continents of North and Sonth America 
are joined. And soon the idea of cutting a canal through 
this narrow barrier began to be talked of. 

But time went on and the Spaniards who held sway over 
the isthmus did no more than talk. Then an adventurous 
Seotsrnan was seized with the idea of fonnding a colony 
at Darien. He meant to build a great harbour where all 
the ships of the world would come. Merchandise was to 
be carried across the isthmus by camels, and soon his 
colony would be the key of all the commerce in the world. 

Such was his golden dream, but it ended in utter failure. 

Still the idea grew. Men of many nations began to dis- 
cuss the possibility of building the canal. And at length 
the Freneh got leave from the Government of Colombia 
and work on the canal was begun. But after working for 
many years the French gave up the undertaking, whieh 
was far more diffeult, and had cost far more money than 
they had expeeted. 

Meanwhile the Americans had become much interested 
in the scheme, and they had begun to think of cutting a 
eanal through the isthmus at Nicaragua. Then when the 
French company went bankrupt they offered to sell all 
their rights to the eanal to the United States. There was 
a good deal of discussion over the matter. For some peo- 
pie thought that the Nicaragua route would be better. But 
in the end if was agreed to take over the canal already 
begun, and go on with it. 

liverything was arranged when the Colombian Senate 
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refused to sign the treaty. 
receive ten million dollars, 
land through which the eanal ray , 
to them now too small, and | they refused 
unless the money to be paid down s 
twenty-five million dollars. 
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In 1801 Mr. Roosevelt had become president “by ace! 
dent.’’? Jf it had not been for the tragedy of President 
MelKinley’s death he would not have come inte power, and 
the thought grieved him somewhat. So when he was again 
elected President he was quite pleased. For now he felt 
that he held his great office because the people wanted ton Roc es eral 
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Few Presidents have grown sco much in popularity after 
coming to office as Mr. Roosevelt. People felt he was a 
jolly good fellow, and throughout the length and breadth of 
the land he was known as ‘Tedd 
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““Mr. Reoosevelt,’? was the reply. 

Yes, but what is his official title?’’ 

‘Peddy,’? answered the little one. 

During this presidency Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union as the forty-sixth state. Oklahoma is an Indian 
word meaning Redman. It was part of the Louisiana Pur- 
shase, and had been set aside as an Indian reservation. 
All the land, however, was not occupied and as some of 
it was exceedingly fertile the white people began to agitate 
to have it opened to them. So at length the Indians gave 
up their claim to part of this territory in return for a 
sum of money. 

This was in 1889 and President Harrison proclaimed that 
at twelve o’clock noon on the 22nd of April the land would 
be opened for settlement. Long before the day people set 
out in all directions to the borders of Oklahoma. On the 
morning of the 22nd of April at least twenty thousand peo- 
ple had gathered on the borders. And as soon as the blow- 
ing of a bugle announced that the hour of noon had struck 
there was a wild rush over the border. 

Before darkness fell whole towns were staked out. Yet 
there was not enough land for all and many had to return 
home disappointed. The population of Oklahoma went up 
with a bound but it was not until eighteen years later, in 
September, 1907, that it was admitted to the Union as a 
state. 


In 1909 William H. Taft became President. Mr. Taft 
had been Governor of the Philippines, and had shown great 
tact and firmness in that post. He and President Roose- 
velt were friends, and Roosevelt did all he could to further 
his election. 

During Mr. Taft’s presidency the last two states were 
admitted to the Union. Ever sinee the Civil War New 
Mexico had been seeking admission as a state, and at one 
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CHAPTER XCVIII 
WILSON—TROUBLES WITH MEXICO 


Tw 1918 Mr. Taft’s term of office came to an end, and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson was elected President. He came into of- 
fice at no easy time. At home many things needed reform 
and on the borders there was trouble. For two years the 
republic of Mexico, which had always been ‘a troublous 
neighbour, had been in a constant state of anarchy. One 
revolution followed another, battles and bloodshed became 
common events. Many Americans had settled in Mexico, 
and in the turmoil American lives were lost and American 
property ruimed. 

While Mr. Taft was in office he tried to proteet the Amer- 
jeans In Mexico. But he conld do little, as the Mexicans 
made if plain that any interference on the part of America 
would mean war. Mr. Taft avoided war, but the state of 
things in Mexico went from bad to worse, and when Mr. 
Wilson beeame President a settlement with Mexico was one 
of the problems he had to face. 

But first of all the new President turned his thoughts 
to home matters. Ever since the MeKinley Tariff the 
duties on goods imported into the eountry had remained 
high. Many people, however, had come to believe that high 
tariffs were a mistake, for while they enriched a few they 
made living dearer than need be for many. These people 
wished to have tariffs ‘‘for revenue only.’’ That is, they 
thought duties should only be high enough to produce 
sulficient income for the needs of the government. They 
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objected to tariffs merely for ‘‘proteetion.’’ That is, they 
objeeted to tariffs which ‘‘proteeted”’ the manufacturer at 
the expense of the consumer. 

President Wilson held these opinions strongly, and dur- 

ing the first year of his presidency a bill was passed by 
Which mere luxuries, things which only rich people bought, 
were heavily taxed, while the taxes on foodstuifs and wool, 
things which the poorest need, were made much lighter. 
These changes in the tariff brought in much less income for 
the government, and to make up for the loss an Income 
Tax was levied for the first time, every one who had more 
than 4,000 dollars a year having to pay it. dn this way 
again the burden of taxes was shifted from the poor to 
the rich. 

The President next turned his attention to the banks. 
Little change had been made in their way of doing business 
sinee the Civil War, and for some time it had been felf that 
to meet the growing needs of trade a change was wanted. 
Many people had tried to think out a new system, but 
was not easy, and they failed. Mr. Wilson, however, suc- 
ceeded, and in December, 1913, the Currency Bull was 
passed. 

It would take too long, and would be rather difficult, to 
explain just what this Act was. Shortly it was meant to 
keep too much money from getting into the hands of a few 
people, and to give every one with energy and enterprise 
a chance. 

Other Acts connected with the trade of the country fol- 
lowed these, all of which tended to make the life of the weak 
and poor easier. Of these perhaps the most interesting 
for us is the Child Labour Act. Tins Act was meant to 
keep people from making young children work too hard, 
and in order to make ehild labour less profitable to ‘‘ex- 
ploiters’’ the Act forbids the sending of goods made by eh il- 
dren under fourteen from one state to another. If the ehil- 
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dren are obliged to work at night, or for more than eight 
hours during the day, the age is raised to sixteen. This 
Act was signed in September, 1916, but did not come into 
force until September, 1917. 

While these things were being done within the country 
troubles beyond its borders were increasing, First there 
was the trouble with Mexico. 

A few days before Mr. Wilson was inaugurated Madero, 
the President of Mexico, was deposed and murdered, and 
a rebel leader named Huerta at once proclaimed himself 
President. That he had anything to do with the murder of 
Madero has never been openly proved, but Mr. Wilson, be- 
lieving that he had, looked npon him as an assassin, and re- 
fused to acknowledge him as head of the neighbouring re- 
public. But beyond that Mr. Wilson hesitated to mix him- 
self or his country in the Mexican quarrel, believing that 
the Mexicans themselves could best settle their own affairs. 

‘Shall we deny to Mexico,’’ he asked, a little later, ‘‘be- 
cause she is weak, the right to settle her own affairs? No, 
Tsay. Tam prond to belong to a great nation that says, 
‘this country which we could crush shall have as much free- 
dom in her own affairs as we have in ours.’ ”’ 

Whether the President was wise or unwise in his deal- 
ings with Mexico we cannot say. The tronble is too close 
to us. It is not settled yet. But the one thing we can 
clearly see is that Mr. Wilson loved and desired peace, not 
only with Mexico but with the whole of America. He wanted 
to unite the whole of America, both North and South, in 
bonds of kindness. Ife wanted to make the small weak re- 
publies of South America feel that the great republic of 
North America was a watchful friend, and not a watchful 
enemy, eager, and able when she chose, to erush them. Had 
the United States put forth her strength Mexico could have 
heen conquered, doubtless, in no long time. But Mr. Wil- 
son took a wider view than those whe counselled such a 
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course. ae ad of erushing Mexico, and thereby perhaps 


arousing the jealousy and suspicion of other weak repub- 


hes, he tried to use the troubl le te increase the good will 
of these republics toward the United States. He tried te 
show them that the United ae was one with them, and 
had no desire to enlarge her borders at the expense of an- 


other, Whether the means he used were wise or nob time 
will show, 

For the most part the country was with the President in 
his desire to keep out of war with Me sico. This was partly 
beeause they believed that America was not prepared for 
war, partly because they sees that war must certainly end 
in the defeat of the Mexicans. Having defeated them the 
United States would be force dt lo annex their country, and 
this no one wanted. 

But to keep ont of war was no easy matter, The wild 
disorder in Mexico Increased daily. Besides Huerta other 
claimants for the presidency appeared and the comntry 
awarmed with bandit forces under various leaders, all Aght- 
ing against each other. 

At length in April, 1914, some United States sailors who 
had landed at the Mexican port of Tampico were taken 
prisoner by the IIuertists. They were soon set free again, 
but Huerta refused to apologise in a satisfactory way, and 
an American squadron was sent to take possession of Vera 
Cruz. 

War seemed now certain. But it was averted, and after 
holding Vera Cruz for more than seven months the Ameri- 

ean troops were withdrawn. ‘‘We do not want to fight 
the Mexicans,’’ said Mr. Wilson, at the funeral of the 
sailors who lost their lives in the attack. ‘“We do not want 
to fight the Mexicans; we want to serve them if we ean. A 
war of aggression isnot a prond thing in whieh to die. But 
a war of service 18 one in which it is a grand thing to die.’’ 
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American republics, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, known 
from their names as the A. B. C. Powers, now joined with 
the United States in trying to settle the Mexican difficulty. 
In May, 1914, they held a Mediation Conference at Niagara 
Falls in Canada. But nothing came of it, and the disorder 
in Mexico continued as before. 

In July, however, there seemed some hope of a settle- 
ment. Huerta fled to Europe leaving his friend, Francisco 
Carbajal, as President. For a month Carbajal kept his post. 
Then anarchy worse than ever broke loose. Three men, 
Carranza, Villa, and Zapata, each declaring themselves 
President, filled the land with bloodshed and rnin. 

Once again on the invitation of the United States South 
America intervened, delegates from six South American 
republics meeting at Washington to consider what could be 
done to bring peace to the distracted country. They de- 
eidled to give the Mexicans three months in which to settle 
their quarrels, and warned them that if by that time order 
was not restored United America would be forced to take 
action. 

Soon after this, however, Carranza succeeded in subdu- 
ing his rivals to a certain extent, and got possession of the 
greater part of the country. The United States, therefore, 
recognised him as President of Mexico, and very shortly 
many of the European powers did the same. 

It seemed as if peace might really come at last to Mex- 
ico. But although Villa was worsted he was by no means 
ernshed, and he and his undisciplined followers still kept 
the country in a state of unrest, doing many deeds of vio- 
lence. In January, 1916, these marauding troops scized 
and murdered a party of Americans. A little later they 
erossed the frontiers, and were only driven back after a 
sharp encounter with United States troops. 

This brigandage had to be stopped, and, as Carranza 
scemed unable to subdue the rebels, five thousand Ameri- 
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2an troops entered Mexico intent on punishing Villa and his 
bandits. But the task was no easy one. Villa was well 
suited to be a bandit leader, and he was thoroughly at home 
in the wild and mountainous ooh fle A eres, how- 
ever, pressed him hard, and a hs fought in whieh 
he was believed for a time to have Soon, how- 
ever, he was discovered to be he ee aS aggressive as 
before. 

Meanwhile President rene had Bie estos ANC 

VW 


the United States troops should be Hithdrony pee n Mex 
ican soll, Indeed he became so threatening that Mr. Wil- 
son called ont the militia, and ordered a squadro n of war 
vessels to Mexican waters. 

Seareely was this done when the news reached Washinge- 
ton that a skirmish had taken place between Mexiean and 
United States troops, in which forty had been killed, and 
seventcen taken prisoners. 

War now seemed certain. But once more it was averted. 
Carranza set his prisoners free and proposed that the two 
republies should settle their differences by arbitration. 

To this Mr. Wilson agreed, and in the beginning of Sep- 
tember a Commission composed of delegates fram both 
countries came together. The Commission suggested that 
both Mexico and the United States should work together to 
patrol the frontiers, and safeguard them from further raids. 
But to this Carranza would not agree, aud in February, 
1917, the United States troops were wi itd lrawn, and Mex- 
ico was once more left ‘‘to save herself.’ 
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CHAPTER XCIX 
WILSON—THE GREAT WAR 


Tne disorder in Mexico was distressing to America, it was 
disastrous to the Mexicans themselves. But the effect on 
America as a whole was slight, while the world at large 
felt it scarcely at all. 

In August, 1914, while the Mexican trouble was still 
grave, the Great War broke out in Europe. This, strange 
to say, was to prove a far greater menace to the peace of 
the United States than the war and bloodshed in the turbu- 
lent republic on her borders. 

In the days of the French Revolution, when France was 
warring with a sea of foes, Washington had declared the 
United States to be neutral. He had refused to draw sword 
even in aid of the friend whe only a few years before had 
helped Americans so generously in their struggle for free- 
dom. He was wise. For in those days America was weak. 
She was the youngest of the world’s great nations, she had 
hardly “found herself.’ Had she mixed herself in the Eu- 
ropean quarrel she would have suffered greatly, perhaps 
might even have lost her new-found freedom, 

All this Washington knew. Gratitude was due to France, 
but not useless sacrifice, which would merely bring ruin on 
America, and help France not at all. So Washington de- 
clared for neutrality, and maintained it. 

Thirty years later Monroe announced his famous Doe- 
trine. That Doctrine in the words of Henry Jefferson was, 
‘*First, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; 
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second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with eis- 
Atlantic affairs.” To that doctrine America hag remained 
faithful. But in the ninety years which have passed since 
it was first announeed many changes have taken place. 
America is no longer weak, but grown to giant’s strength, 
great among the great. The trade of Europe and the trade 
of America have become interlocked, discoveries and inven- 
tions, the wonders of steam and electricity, have made 
light of the broad Atlantic. To-day men come and go 
from the one continent to the other with greater ease than 
a hundred years ago they went from Boston to Washington. 

By a thousand ties of commerce and of brotherhood the 
eld world is bound to the new. So the war cloud which 
darkened [urope cast its shadow also over America, even 
although at first there was no thought that America would 
be drawn into the war. Was it possible, men asked, while 
Inrope was at death grips, for America still to keep her 
‘splendid isolation,’’ was it not time for her to take a 
place, ‘‘In the Parliament of man, in the Federation of 
the world’’7 

The ties which bind America to Europe bind her to no 
one country, but to all; bind her equally, it wonld seem, to 
France, Britain and Germany. The first founders of the 
Republic were of British stock, but with the passing years 
millions of Germans have found a home within her hos- 
pitable borders, together with natives of every nation at 
war. How then could America take sides? No matter 
which side she took it seemed almost certain to lead to 
civil war at home. So on the 11th of August, 1914, Mr. 
Wilson proclaimed the neutrality of the United States. 

To the great bulk of the nation this seemed wise, for the 
nation as a whole loves and desires peace, and realises the 
madness and uselessness of war. Indeed America more 
than the nations of the old world has come to sce that war 
is an old-fashioned, worn-out way of settling quarrels. 
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But although the United States might proclaim her neu- 
trality she was none the Jess entangled in the war. Ger- 
many deelared a blockade of Britain, Britain declared a 
blockade of Germany, and these Orders in Council had a 
far greater effect on American trade than the Berlin De- 
erees and the Orders in Council in the day of Napoleon. 
Difficulties arose with both countries. But the diffenlties 
which arose with Britain were such as wise statesmanship 
might allay. They were concerned with such things as 
the censoring of mails, and other irritating delays, which 
interfered with and caused loss of trade. With Germany 
the difficulties were of a far more serious order, and soon 
all sane and freedom loving men found it diffienlt, if not 
impossible, to rernain neutral in spirit. 

The German cause had never been a good one. No dan- 
ger threatened the country. No European nation desired 
to make war upon them. They went to war wantonly, and 
without just cause. Soon it became plain that they meant 
to wage war with a ruthlessness and inhumanity the world 
had never known. They threw to the winds all the laws of 
‘fair play.”’ Treaties became for them mere “‘seraps of 
paper,’’ to be torn if necessity demanded. They marched 
through Belgium murdering and torturing the people, wan- 
tonly destroying the splendid buildings which had been the 
country’s glory and pride. Zeppeling attacked watering 
places and fishing villages, ruining peaceful homes, slay- 
ing wormen and children, without reason or profit. Sub- 
marines waged ruthless war on the seas, attacking alike 
traders, passenger vessels or hospital ships, belligerent or 
neutral, without distinction. 

As outrage followed outrage the whole world was filled 
with horror, and one by one Germany’s friends turned 
from her, estranged by her deeds of violence. These were 
days, as Mr, Wilson said, ‘to try men’s souls,’’ and the 
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burden of guiding the ship of state through the sea of 
diffienitics lay heavy upon hhirn. 

At home and abroad jis eritics were many, Some praised 
him because be kept the nation steadfastly on the dubeult 
path of peace, others blamed him because it seemed fo them 
he did not sufficiently uphold American honour, and seab- 
milted to German insults rather than draw the sword. No 
wreat man in a diffeult hour can ASeaeE criticism. Few, 
oe any, can ae ee 


@ was clear, that Mr. 
Wilson was a a patriot. ohne when in 1916 the time eame 
to choose a President he was re-elected for a second ferm 
of four years. 

In Mareh, 1917, the President entered upon his new term 
of office well aware that a hard road lay before him atic iis 
conntry. As he took the oath he opened and kissed 
Bible at the passage ‘‘God is our refuge and strength 
very present help m trouble.’? His address was imbued 
with a sense of the dread salemnity of the times. 

‘*] stand here, and have taken the high solemn oath,’ h 
said, ‘‘becanse the people of the United States have « e} 
me, and by their gracious judgement have named me their 
leader in affairs. I know now what the task means 

i pray God that I be given wisdom and Wmadenes to do 
my duty in the true spirit of this great people. Tam their 
servant, and can sueceed only as they sustain and guide 
mie by their confidence, and their counsel... . 

‘(The shadows that now lie da gs upon our ce will soon 
be dispelled. We shall walk with light all about us if we 
be but truce to ourselves—to siaesioe as we have wished 
to be known in the counsels of the world, in the thought of 
all these who love liberty, justice, and right exalted.” 

We cannot here follow in detail all the steps by which 
Germany forced America at length to declare war. It was 
in a spirit of service that Mr. Wilson took np his office 
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for a second time, of service not only to his own country 
but to the world, In the cause of that service he saw him- 
self forced to lead his country into war. 

Germany had filled America with spies, plotting con- 
stantly against her peace and her honour. She had run 
amuck upon the seas, and by her submarine warfare endan- 
gered the lives and welfare of all mankind, She had be- 
come a menace to the world’s freedom. The President loves 
peace even as the soul of America loves peace. But both 
President aud people became at length convinced that the 
only way to restore peace to the world was to defeat the 
authors of the war. 

Having arrived at this grave conclusion there was no 
turning back, and on the 2nd April, 1917, Mr. Wilson an- 
nounced his decision at a joint session of the two houses of 
Congress. 

Tt was not lightly undertaken. 

‘It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people 
into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, 
civiigation itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts 
for democracy, for the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and libertics of small nations, for a universal do- 
minion of right by such a coneert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations, and make the world 
itself at last free, 

‘To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that we have, 
with the pride of those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the pr oe that gave her birth and happiness, 
and the peace which she has treasured. God helping her 
she can do no other.’’ 
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Tn these noble words the President of the United States 
threw down the gange of battle. There was in his heart 
no ranconr against the German peopl ¢, but only a righteor us 
wrath against her criminal rulers who for their own se 
ends had plunged the world in misery. Never in the world 
history has a great nation gone to war in so chivallons a 
spirit, for sé unselfish ends. 

We have no sellish onds to serve,’’ said the sie ont 
‘We desire no conquest, no dommion. We seck no inders 
nities for ourselves, no material compensation ee the & Sac. 
rifiecs we shall freely make. We are but one of the cham. 
pions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied — ay 
those rights have been made ag seenre as the Faith « 19 
freedom of nations can make them.”’ 

The volee was the voice of the President, but be spoke 
from the heart of the people. Brought together f 
ends of the earth, speaking many ioamics w vorshippin 
in many ways, diverse in character and in enstom, Hie Na 
tion which stands behind the President to-day is one 
heart. Jn the fiery trial of battle Ameriea bas found her 
soul, and the American by adoption has prov ved Ni : 
truly a citizen of the country as the Amer 
Divided by birth and language, by ne 
they are one in soni, one in their desire to dedicate 
selves to the great unselfish task they have taken in hand, 
one in the zeal of sacrifice. 

Who can say days of terror and splendour the fn- 
ture may hold? As I write it hes before us a es sea 
of darkness and adventure than that Columbus S8EK 
But it would seem that for the great Republic it 
no diviner hour than this. ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ 

There could be found no more splendid close to a splendid 
story. 
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